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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

WILLIA  M  W  YNDHA  M, 

SECRETARY  AT  WAR,  &c.  &c.  See. 

SIR, 

IT  was  with  great  fatisf action  that  I  learned  from  a 
Friend  that  you  coincided  with  me  in  the  opinion ,  that 
the  information  contained  in  this  performance  would  make 
a  ufeful  imprefjion  on  the  minds  of  my  Countrymen. 

I  have  prefumed  to  infer ibt  it  with  your  Name ,  that  I 
may  publicly  exprefs  the  pleafure  which  I  felt ,  when  I 
found  that  neither  a  fc par ation  for  thirty  years ,  nor  the 
prejfure  of  the  mojl  important  bufmefs,  had  effaced  your 
kind  remembrance  of  a  College  Acquaintance ,  or  abated 
that  obliging  and  polite  attention  with  which  you  favored 
me  in  thofe  early  days  of  life. 

The  friend  flip  of  the  accompli fhtd  and  the  worthy  is 
the  highejl  honor  ;  and  to  him  who  is  cut  off,  by  want  of 
health ,  from  almofl  every  other  enjoyment ,  it  is  an  me  fi¬ 
nable  b  l  effing.  Accept ,  therefore ,  I  pray,  of  my  grate¬ 
ful  acknowledgements ,  and  of  my  earnejl  wjhes  for  your 
Health ,  Profperity,  and  increafing  Honor. 

With  fentiments  of  the  greatejl  Ejleem  and  RefpeS, 

I  am, 

SIR , 

Your  mojl  obedient, 

and  mojl  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  ROBISON. 

Edinburgh,  1 

September  5,  1 797.  j 
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CUOD  fi  quis  verd  vitam  ratione  gubernet , 

Divituz  grandcs  homini  funt ,  vivere  parce 
AEquo  annuo  :  neque  enim  tjl  unquam  penuma  parvi-y 
At  dares  fe  homines  voluirunt  atque  potentes, 
Utfundamento  Jlabili  fortuna  mane.ret , 

Et  placidam  pojfent  opulenti  degcrc  vitam  : 
Nequicquam. — quoniam  ad  fummum f accede r e  honor cm 
CertanteS)  iter  infejlum fecere  via'i , 

Et  tamen  e  fummo  quaji  julmtn  dcjicit  icio-s 
Invidia  interdum  contemptim  in  Tartara  tetra. 

Ergo ,  Regibus  occifis,  Jubverfa  jacebat 
Prijlma  majejlas  johorum ,  et  feeptra  fuperba  ; 

Et  capitis  fummi  prceclarum  injigne ,  cruentum 5 
Sub  pedibus  volgi  magnum  lugebat  honor  cm  : 

Nam  cupide  conculcatur  nimis  ante  metutum . 

Res  itaqe  ad  fummam  fcccem ,  turbafque  redibat , 
Jmperium  Jibi  cum  ac  jummatum  quifque  petebat. 

Lucretius,  V.  1153* 
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.Being  at  a  friend’s  houfe  in  the  country  during 
fome  part  of  the  fummer  1795,  I  there  faw  a  volume  of 
a  German  periodical  work,  called  Religions  Begebcn- 
heiten ,  i.  c.  Religious  Occurrences;  in  which  there  was 
an  account  of  the  various  fchifms  in  the  Fraternity  of 
Free  Mafons,  with  frequent  allufions  to  the  origin  and 
hiftory  of  that  celebrated  affociation.  This  account  in- 
terefted  me  a  good  deal,  bccaufe,  in  my  early  life,  I  had 
taken  fome  partin  the  occupations  ((hall  I  call  them)  of 
Free  Mafonry  ;  and  having  chiefly  frequented  the  Lodg¬ 
es  on  the  Continent,  I  had  learned  many  dottrines,  and 
feen  many  ceremonials,  which  have  no  place  in  the  fim- 
ple  fyftem  of  Free  Mafonry  which  obtains  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  had  alfo  remarked,  that  the  whole  was  much 
more  the  object  of  reflection  and  thought  than  I  could 
remember  it  to  have  been  among  my  acquaintances  at 
home.  There,  I  had  fecn  a  Mafon  Lodge  confidered 
merely  as  a  pretext  for  pafiing  an  hour  or  two  in  a  fort 
of  decent  conviviality,  not  altogether  void  of  fome  ra¬ 
tional  occupation.  I  had  fometimes  heard  of  differen¬ 
ces  of  do&rines  or  of  ceremonies,  but  in  terms  which 
marked  them  as  mere  frivolities.  But,  on  the  Conti- 
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nent,  I  found  them  matters  of  ferious  concern  and  de¬ 
bate.  Such  too  is  the  contagion  of  example,  that  I 
could  not  hinder  my  fell  from  thinking  one  opinion  bet¬ 
ter  founded,  or  one  Ritual  more  appofite  and  figniftcant, 
than  another  ;  and  I  even' felt  fomething  like  an  anxiety 
for  its  being  adopted,  and  a  zeal  lor  making  it  a  general 
practice.  I  had  been  initiated  in  a  very  fplendid  Lodge 
at  Liege,  of  which  the  Prince  Bifhop,  his  Trefonciers, 
and  the  chief  Noble ffie  of  the  State,  were  members.  I 
vifited  the  French  Lodges  at  Valenciennes,  at  Bruflels, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Berlin,  and  Koningfberg  ;  and  I 
picked  up  fome  printed  difeourfes  delivered  by  the  Bro¬ 
ther-orators  of  the  Lodges.  At  St.  Peterfburgh  I  con- 
netted  myfelf  with  the  Engl i Hi  Lodge,  and  occafionally 
vifited  the  German  and  Ruffian  Lodges  held  there.  I 
found  myfelf  received  with  particular  refpeft  as  a  Scotch 
^Ndafr)T*5,  and  as  an  Eleve  of  the  Lodge  de  la  Parfaite  In¬ 
telligence  at  Liege.  I  was  importuned  by  perfons  of  the 
tu  ff  rank  to  purlue  my  mafonic  career  through  many 
degrees  unknown  in  this  country.  But  all  the  fplendour 
and  elegance  that  I  faw  could  not  conceal  a  frivolity  in 
every  part.  It  appeared  a  hafelefs  fabric,  and  I  could 
not  think  of  engaging  in  an  occupation  which  would 
con  (time  much  time,  coll  me  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  might  perhaps  excite  in  me  fome  of  that  fanaticifm, 
or,  at  leaf!,  enthuhafm  that  I  faw  in  others,  and  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  void  of  any  rational  fupport.  I  therefore 
remained  in  the  Englifh  Lodge,  contented  with  the  rank 
o:  Scotch  Maker,  which  was  in  a  manner  forced  on  me 
in  a  private  Lodge  of  French  Mafonsr,  but  is  not  given 
in  the  Englifh  Lodge.  My  mafonic  rank  admitted  me 
to  a  very  elegant  entertainment  in  the  female  Loge  de  la 
Fid  elite ,  where  every  ceremonial  was  composed  in  the 
fughcfl  degree  of  elegance,  and  every  thing  conducted 
with  the  mod  delicate  refpeft  for  our  fair  lifters,  and 
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the  old  fong  of  brotherly  love  was  chanted  in  the  moft 
refined  ftrain  of  fentiment.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the 
Parifian  Free  Mafonry  of  forty-five  degrees  could  give 
me  more  entertainment.  I  had  profited  fo  much  by  it, 
that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  the  Brother- 
orator.  In  this  office  I  gave  fuch  fatisfaclion,  that  a 
worthy  Brother  fent  me  at  midnight  a  box,  which  he 
committed  to  my  care,  as  a  perfon  far  advanced  in  ma- 
fonic  fcience,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  order,  and 
therefore  a  fit  depofitary  of  important  writings.  I  learn¬ 
ed  next  day  that  this  gentleman  had  found  it  convenient 
to  leave  the  empire  in  a  hurry,  but  taking  with  him  the 
funds  of  an  eftabliffiment  of  which  her  Imperial  Majefty 
had  made  him  the  manager.  I  was  defired  to  keep  thefe 
writings  till  he  fhould  fee  me  again.  I  obeyed.  About 
ten  years  afterward  I  faw  the  gentleman  on  the  fireet  in 
Edinburgh,  converfing  with  a  foreigner.  As  I  palled 
by  him,  I  faluted  him  foftly  in  the  Ruffian  language; 
but  without  hopping,  or  even  looking  him  in  the  face. 
He  coloured,  but  made  no  return.  I  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  meet  with  him,  intending  to  make  a  proper  re¬ 
turn  for  much  civility  and  kindnefs  which  I  had  received 
from  him  in  his  own  country. 

I  now  confidered  the  box  as  acceffible  to  myfelf,  and 
opened  it.  I  found  it  to  contain  all  the  degrees  of  the 
Parjait  Macron  Ecojfois ,  with  the  Rituals,  Catechifms, 
and  InftruQions,  and  alfo  four  other  degrees  of  Free 
Mafonry,  as  cultivated  in  the  Parifian  Lodges.  I  have 
kept  them  with  all  care,  and  mean  to  give  them  to  fome 
refpcflable  Lodge.  But  as  I  am  bound  by  no  engage¬ 
ment  of  any  kind,  I  hold  myfelf  as  at  liberty  to  make 
fuch  ufe  of  them  as  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  public, 
without  enabling  any  uninitiated  perfon  to  enter  the 
Lodges  of  thefe  degrees.  B 
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This  acquifition  might  have  roufed  my  former  reliih 

for  Mafonry,  had  it  been  merely  dormant ;  but,  after 
fo  long  feparation  from  the  Loge  de  la  Fidelitc ,  the  ma- 

fonic  fpirit  had  evaporated.  Some  curiofity,  however,  re¬ 
mained,  and  feme  wifh  to  trace  this  plaftic  myftery  to  the 
pit  from  which  the  clay  had  been  dug,  which  has  been 
moulded  into  fo  many  different  fhapes,  u  feme  to  ho¬ 
nor,  and  fome  to  difhonor.”  But  my  opportunities 
wxrc  now  gone.  I  had  given  away  (when  in  Ruffia) 
my  volumes  of  difeourfes,  and  fome  far-fetched  and 
gratuitous  hi  (lories,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  piti¬ 
ful  work  of  Anderfon,  and  the  Ma^onnene  Adonlura- 
nmquc  acvoilee .  which  are  in  every  one’s  hands. 

My  curiofity  was  (trongly  roufed  by  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten.  There  I  faw 
quotations  without  number;  fyltems  and  fchifms  of 
which  I  had  never  heard  ;  but  what  particularly  (truck 
me,  v7as  a  zeal  and  fanaticifm  about  what  I  thought  tri¬ 
fles,  which  afionifhed  me.  Men  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  engaged  in  ferious  and  honorable  public  employ¬ 
ments,  not  only  frequenting  the  Lodges  of  the  cities 
where  they  refided,  but  journeying  from  one  end  of 
Germany  or  France  to  the  other,  to  vifit  new  Lodges, 
or  to  learn  new  fecrcts  or  new  doCtrines.  I  faw  con¬ 
ventions  held  at  Wifinar,  at  Wifbad,  at  Kohlo,  at 
Brunfwick,  and  at  Willcmfbad,  confiding  of  fome  hun- 
dredsof  perfons  of  refpcCtable  Rations.  I  faw  adven¬ 
turers  coming  to  a  city,  profeffing  fome  new  fecret,  and 
in  a  few  days  forming  new  Lodges,  and  inftrufting  in  a 
troublefome  and  expenfive  manner  hundreds  of  brethren. 

German  Mafonry  appeared  a  very  ferious  concern, 
and  to  be  implicated  with  other  fubjeCts  with  which  I 
had  never  fufpeCtcd  it  to  have  any  connection.  I  faw 
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it  much  connected  with  many  occurrences  and  fchifms 
in  the  Chriltian  church ;  I  faw  that  the  Jefuits  had  fe- 
veral  times  interfered  in  it;  and  that  moft  of  the  excep¬ 
tionable  innovations  and  diflentions  had  arifen  about  the 
time  that  the  order  of  Loyola  was  fuppreffed  ;  fo  that  it 
fhould  feem,  that  thefe  intriguing  brethren  had  attempt¬ 
ed  to  maintain  their  influence  by  the  help  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry.  I  faw  it  much  dilturbed  by  the  myllical  whims 
of  J.  Behmen  and  Swedenborg — by  the  fanatical  and 
knavifh  doQrines  of  the  modern  Rofy  crucians — by  Ma¬ 
gicians — Magnetifers — Exorcilts,  &c.  And  I  oblcrv- 
ed  that  thefe  different  feds  reprobated  each  other,  as 
not  only  maintaining  erroneous  opinions,  but  even  in¬ 
culcating  opinions  which  were  contrary  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  religions  of  Germany,  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  civil  cftabliflmients.  At  the  fame  time  they 
charged  each  other  with  mi  (takes  and  corruptions,  both 
in  dodrineand  in  pradice;  and  particularly  with  falh- 
fication  of  the  firlt  principles  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  with, 
ignorance  of  its  origin  and  its  hiftory  ;  and  they  fup- 
ported  thefe  charges  by  authorities  from  many  different 
books  which  were  unknown  to  me. 


My  curiofity  was  now  greatly  excited.  I  got  from  a 
much-re fpeded  friend  many  of  the  preceding  volumes 
of  the  Religions  Begebenheiten ,  in  hopes  of  much  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  patient  induftry  of  German  erudition. 
This  opened  a  new  and  very  interelting  feene  ;  I  was 
frequently  fentback  to  England,  from  whence  all  agreed 
that  Free  Mafonry  had  been  imported  into  Germany. 
I  was  frequently  led  into  France  and  into  Italy.  There, 
and  more  remarkably  in  France,  I  found  that  the  Lodges 
had  become  the  haunts  of  many  projedors  and  fanatics, 
both  in  fcience,  in  religion,  and  in  politics,  who  had 
availed  themfclves  of  the  fecrccy  and  the  freedom  of 
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fpeech  maintained  in  thefe  meetings,  to  broach  their  par¬ 
ticular  whims,  or  fufpicious  do&rines,  which,  if  puhlifli - 
ed  to  the  world  in  the  ufual  manner,  would  have  expofed 
the  authors  to  ridicule,  or  to  cenfure.  Thefe  projec¬ 
tors  had  contrived  to  tag  their  peculiar  noftrums  to  the 
mummery  of  Mafonry,  and  were  even  allowed  to  twift 
the  mafonic  emblems  and  ceremonies  to  their  purpofe; 
fo  that  in  their  hands  Free  Mafonry  became  a  thing  to¬ 
tally  unlike,  and  almofl  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  fyf- 
tem  (if  it  may  get  fuch  a  name)  imported  from  England ; 
and  fome  Lodges  had  become  fchools  of  irreligion  and 
licentioufnefs. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  has  fo  particularly  turned 
its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  every  thing  that  is  re¬ 
fined  or  ornamental  as  France,  and  it  has  long  been  the 
refort  of  all  who  hunt  after  entertainment  in  its  moft  re¬ 
lined  form  ;  the  French  have  come  to  confider  them- 
felves  as  the  inftruftors  of  the  world  in  every  thing  that 
ornaments  life,  ai)d  feeling  themfelves  received  as  fuch, 
they  have  formed  their  manners  accordingly — full  of 
the  moft  condefcending  complaifance  to  all  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  fuperiority.  Delighted,  in  a  high  degree,  with 
this  office,  they  have  become  zealous  miflionaries  of  re¬ 
finement  in  every  department  of  human  purfuit,  and  have 
reduced  their  apoftolic  employment  to  a  fyftem,  which 
they  profecute  with  ardour  and  delight.  This  is  not 
groundlcfs  declamation,  but  fober  hiftorical  truth.  It 
was  the  profeffed  aim  (and  it  was  a  magnificent  and  wife 
aim)  of  the  great  Colbert,  to  make  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  fountain  of  human  refinement,  and  Paris  the 
Athens  of  Europe.  We  need  only  look  at  the  plunder 
of  Italy  by  the  French  army,  to  be  convinced  that  their 
low-born  generals  and  flatefmen  have  in  this  refpeft  the 
fame  notions  with  the  Colberts  and  the  Richlicus, 
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I  know  no  fubjett  in  which  this  aim  at  univerfal  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  opinions  of  men,  by  holding  themfelves 
forth  as  the  models  of  excellence  and  elegance,  is  more 
clearly  feen  than  in  the  care  that  they  have  been  pteafed 
to  take  of  Free  Mafonry.  It  feems  indeed  peculiarly 
tinted  to  the  talents  and  take  of  that  vain  and  ardent  peo¬ 
ple.  Bafelefs  and  frivolous,  it  admits  of  every  form 
that  Gallic  refinement  can  invent,  to  recommend  it  to 
the  young,  the  gav,  the  luxurious;  thatclafsof  fociety 
which  alone  deferves  their  care,  becaufe,  in  one  way  or 
another,  it  leads  all  other  dalles  ol  lociety. 

It  has  accordingly  happened,  that  the  homely  Free 
Mafonry  imported  from  England  has  been  totally  chang¬ 
ed  in  every  country  of  Europe,  either  by  the  impofing 
afcendancy  of  French  brethren,  who  arc  to  be  found 
every  where,  ready  to  inflrud  the  world  ;  or  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  do&rines,  and  ceremonies,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Pari  fan  Lodges.  Even  England,  the 
birth-place  of  Mafonry,  has  experienced  the  French  in¬ 
novations;  and  all  the  repeated  injunctions,  admoniti¬ 
ons,  and  reproofs  of  the  old  Lodges,  cannot  prevent 
thofe  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  from  admitting 
the  French  novelties,  full  of  tiniel  and  glitter,  and  high- 
founding  titles. 


Were  this  all,  the  harm  would  not  be  great.  But 
long  before  good  opportunities  had  occurred  for  thread¬ 
ing  the  refinements  on  the  fimple  Free  Mafonry  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Lodges  in  France  had  become  places  of  very 
fenous  difeuffion,  where  opinions  in  morals,  in  religion, 
and  in  politics,  had  been  promulgated  and  maintained 
with  a  freedom  and  a  keenneu,  of  which  we  in  this  fa¬ 
vored  land  have  no  adequate  notion,  becaufe  we  are 
unacquainted  with  the  reftraints,  which,  in  other  coun- 
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tries,  are  laid  on  ordinary  converfation.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  French  innovations  in  Free  Mafonry 
were  quickly  followed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  by  the 
admiffion  of  fimilar  difcufhons,  although  in  direct  oppo- 
fition  to  a  handing  rule,  and  a  declaration  made  to  eve¬ 
ry  newly  received  Brother,  u  that  nothing  touching  the 
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religion  or  government  fhall  ever  be  fpoken  of  in  the 
Lodge.”  But  the  Lodges  in  other  countries  followed 
the  example  of  France,  and  have  frequently  become  the 
rendezvous  of  innovators  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
other  difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  fhort,  I  have 
found  that  the  covert  of  a  Mafon  Lodge  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  every  country  for  venting  and  propagating 
fentiments  in  religion  and  politics,  that  could  not  have 
circulated  in  public  without  expofing  the  author  to  great 
danger.  I  found,  that  this  impunity  had  gradually  en¬ 
couraged  men  of  licentious  principles  to  become  more 
bold,  and  to  teach  doflrines  fubverfive  of  all  our  notions 
of  morality — of  all  our  confidence  in  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  univerfe — of  all  our  hopes  of  improvement 
in  a  future  (late  of  exigence — and  of  all  fatisfaftion  and 
contentment  with  our  prefent  life,  fo  long  as  we  live  in 
a  ftate  of  civil  fubordination.  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
thefe  attempts,  made,  through  a  courfe  of  fifty  years, 
under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  enlightening  the  world  by 
the  torch  of  philofophy,  and  of  difpelling  the  clouds  of 
civil  and  religious  fuperftition  which  keep  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  darknefs  and  flavery.  I  have  obferved  tbefe 
doctrines  gradually  diffufing  and  mixing  with  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fyftems  of  Free  Mafonry;  till,  at  la  ft,  an  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed  for  the  exprefs  pur- 

pofe  of  ROOTING  OUT  ALL  THE  RELIGIOUS  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENTS,  AND  OVERTURNING  ALL  THE  EX¬ 
ISTING  governments  of  Europe.  I  have  feen 
this  Affociation  exerting  itfclf  zealouflv  and  fvftematr 
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cally,  till  it  has  become  almoft  irrcfiftible  :  And  I  have 
feen  that  the  moft  aftive  leaders  in  .the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  members  of  this  Affociation,  and  conducted 
their  firft  movements  according  to  its  principles,  and  by 
means  of  its  inftruaions  and  affiftance,  formally  requeu¬ 
ed  and  obtained :  And,  laftly,  I  have  Icen  that  this  Al- 
fociation  (till  exifts,  (till  works  in  fecret,  and  that  not 
only  feveral  appearances  among  ourfelves  fhow  that  its 
emiffaries  are  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  detcftable 
doftrines  among  us,  but  that  the  Affociation  has  Lodges 
in  Britain  correiponding  with  the  mother  Locige  at  Mu¬ 
nich  ever  fince  1784. 

Jf  all  this  were  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  and  ful- 
ceptible  of  no  good  ufe,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  it  to  myfelf,  than  to  difturb  my  neighbours 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  date  of  things  which  they  can¬ 
not  amend.  But  if  it  fhall  appear  that  the  minds  of  m\ 
countrymen  are  mifled  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
were  thofe  of  our  continental  neighbours — if  I  can  fliow 
that  the  reafonings  which  make  a  very  flrong  impreflioh 
on  fome  perfons  in  this  country  are  the  fame  which  ac¬ 
tually  produced  the  dangerous  affociation  in  Germany  ; 
and  that  they  had  this  unhappy  influence  folely  bccaufe 
they  were  thought  to  be  fincere,  and  the  expreflions  of 
the  fentiments  of  the  fpeakers — if  I  can  fhow  that  this 
was  all  a  cheat,  and  that  the  Leaders  of  this  Affociation 
difbelieved  every  word  that  they  uttered,  and  every  doc¬ 
trine  that  they  taught;  and  that  their  real  intention  was 
to  abolifli  all  religion,  overturn  every  government,  and 
make  the  world  a  general  plunder  and  a  wreck — if  I  can 
fhow,  that  the  principles  which  the  Founder  and  Lead¬ 
ers  of  this  Affociation  held  forth  as  the  perfection  of  hu¬ 
man  virtue,  and  the  moft  powerful  and  efficacious  for 
forming  the  minds  of  men,  and  making  them  good  and 
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happy,  had  no  influence  on  the  Founder  and  Leaders 
them  helves,  and  that  they  were,  almoft  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  moil  infignifkant,  worthlefs,  and  profligate  of 
men ;  I  cannot  but  think,  that  fuch  information  will 
make  my  countrymen  hefitate  a  little,  and  receive  with 
caution,  and  even  diftruft,  addrefles  and  inftruflions 
which  flatter  our  felf-conceit,  and  which,  by  buoying 
us  up  with  the  gay  profpeQ  of  what  is  perhaps  attainable 
by  a  change,  may  make  us  dilcontented  with  our  pre- 
fent  condition,  and  forget  that  there  never  was  a  go¬ 
vernment  on  caith  where  the  people  of  a  great  and  lux¬ 
urious  nation  enjoyed  fo  much  freedom  and  fecunty 

in  the  pofiellion  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valu¬ 
able. 

* 

When  we  fee  that  thefe  boafted  principles  had  not 
tnat  effect  on  the  leaders  which  they  allert  to  be  their  na¬ 
tive,  certain,  and  inevitable  confequences,  we  will  dif- 
truft  the  fine  deferiptions  of  the  happinefs  that  fliould 
refult  from  fuch  a  change.  And  when  we  fee  that  the 
methods  which  were  praftifed  by  this  Affociation  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  breaking  all  the  bands  of  fociety, 
were  employed  folely  in  order  that  the  leaders  might 
rule  the  world  with  uncontroulable  power,  while  all  the 
reft,  even  of  the  affociated,  will  be  degraded  in  their  own 
eftimation,  corrupted  in  their  principles,  and  employed 
as  mere  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  unknown  fup eri or s ; 
furely  a  free-born  Briton  will  not  hefitate  to  rejeft  at 
once,  and  without  any  farther  examination,  a  plan  fo  big 
with  mifehief,  fo  difgraceful  to  its  underling  adherents, 
and  fo  uncertain  in  its  ilfue. 

Thefe  hopes  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  fhort  abftratt  of  the  information  which  I  think  I 
have  received.  It  will  be  fhort,  but  I  hope  fuflicient 
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for  eftablifhing  the  fa£l,  that  this  deteflable  AJfociation  ex- 
ifis ,  and  its  emijfaries  are  bufy  among  ourf elves. 

I  was  not  contented  with  the  quotations  which  I  found 
in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten,  but  procured  from  abroad 
fome  of  the  chief  writings  from  which  they  are  taken. 

This  both  gave  me  confidence  in  the  quotations  from 
books  which  I  could  not  procure,  and  furnifhed  me  with 
more  materials.  Much,  however,  remains  untold,  richly 
deferving  the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  feel  themfelves 
difpofed  to  liften  to  the  tales  of  a  poffible  happinefs  that 
may  be  enjoyed  in  a  fociety  where  all  the  magistrates  are 
wife  and  juft,  and  all  the  people  are  honeft  and  kind. 

t 

I  hope  that  I  am  honed  and  candid.  I  have  been  at 
all  pains  to  give  the  true  fenfe  of  the  authors.  My 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  is  but  fcanty,  but  I 
have  had  the  aflidance  of  friends  whenever  I  was  in 
doubt.  ,  In  compreding  into  one  paragraph  what  I  have 
collected  from  many,  I  have,  as  much  as  I  was  able, 
duck  to  the  words  of  the  author,  and  have  been  anxious 
to  give  his  precife  meaning.  I  doubt  not  but  that  I 
have  fometimes  failed,  and  will  receive  corrcftion  with 
deference.  I  entreat  the  reader  not  to  expeCt  a  piece  • 

of  good  literary  compofition.  I  am  very  fenfible  that 
it  is  far  from  it — it  is  written  during  bad  health,  when  I 
am  not  at  eafe — and  I  wifhed  to  conceal  my  name — ‘but 
my  motive  is,  without  the  {'mailed  mixture  of  another, 
to  do  fome  good  in  the  only  way  I  am  able,  and  I  think 
that  what  I  fay  will  come  with  better  grace,  and  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  more  confidence,  than  any  anonymous  pub¬ 
lication.  Of  thefe  I  am  now  mod  heartily  fick.  I  throw 
myfelf  on  my  country  with  a  free  heart,  and  I  bowr  with 
deference  to  its  decihon. 
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The  AiTociation  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking,  is  the 
Order  of  Illuminati,  founded  in  1775,  by  Dr.  Adam 
AY  eifhaupt,  profeflor  of  Canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of 
Ingolftadt,  and  abolifhed  in  1786  by  the  EleClor  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  but  revived  immediately  after,  under  another 
name,  and  in  a  different  form,  all  over  Germany.  It 
was  again  detected,  and  feemingly  broken  up ;  but  it 
had  by  this  time  taken  fo  deep  root  that  it  (fill  fubfifts 
without  being  dete&ed,  and  has  fpread  into  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  It  took  its  hrft  rife  among  the  Free 
Mafons,  but  is  totally  different  from  Free  Mafonry.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  mere  protection  gained  by  the  fe- 
crecy  of  the  Lodges  that  gave  occafion  to  it,  but  it  arofe 
naturally  from  :he  corruptions  that  had  gradually  crept 
into  that  fraternity,  the  violence  of  the  party-fpirit  which 
pervaded  it,  and  from  the  total  uncertainty  and  dark- 
nefs  that  hangs  over  the  whole  of  that  myfterious  Affoci- 
&tion.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into  Free 
Mafonry  from  the  time  that  it  made  its  appearance  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  myflical  Society,  poffef- 
fing  fecrct  i  different  from  thofe  of  the  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  whofe  name  it  affumed,  and  thus  affording  en¬ 
tertainment  and  occupation  to  perfons  of  all  ranks  and 
profeffions.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  give  a  hiftory 

of  Free  Mafonry.  This  would  lead  to  a  very  long  dif- 
•  J  .  '  .  .  0 
cuflion.  The  patient  induflry  of  German  erudition  has 

been  very  fcrioufly  employed  on  this  fubjeft,  and  many 
performances  have  been  publifhecl,  of  which  fome  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Religions 
Begebenhcitcn,  particularly  in  thofe  for  1779,  1785,  and 
3786.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that 
they  cannot  be  very  inftruClive  to  the  public  ;  becaufe 
the  obligation  of  fecrccy  re fpe Cling  the  important  mat¬ 
ters  which  arc  the  very  fubjeCts  of  debate,  prevents  th 
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author  from  giving  that  full  information  that  is  K.qUir«w,u. 
from  an  hiftonan ;  and  the  writers  have  not,  m  geneiu.1, 
been  perfons  (qualified  for  the  tafk.  Scanty  emoition, 
credulity,  and  enthufiafm,  appear  in  almofi.  all  thv.ii 
writings ;  and  they  have  neither  ^.tempted  to  remove  the 
heap  of  rubbifh  with  which  Anderfon  has  difgraced  his 
Corjlitutions  cj  Free  Mafonry  (the  bafis  of  mafonic  hil- 
tory)  nor  to  avail  themfelves  oi  informations  which  hif- 
tory  really  affords  to  a  fober  enquirer.  Their  Royal 
rt  muff  never  forfooth  appear  in  a  Hate  of  infancy  or 
childhood,  like  ail  other  human  acquirements  ;  ann 
therefore,  when  they  cannot  give  proofs  of  its  exigence 
in  a  Hate  of  manhood,  pofleffed  of  all  its  myfierious 
treafures,  they  fuppofe  what  they  do  not  fee,  and  fay 
that  they  arc  concealed  by  the  oath  of  fccrecy.  Ol  fuch 
inftrudlion  I  can  make  no  life,  even  ir  I  were  difpofed  to 
write  a  hiHory  ol  the  Fraternity-  I  fnall  content  myicll 
with  an  account  of  fuch  particulars  as  arc  admitted  by 
ail  the  mafonic  parties,  and  which  illuHrate  or  confirm 
my  general  proposition,  making  fuch  ufe  of  the  accounts 
of  the  higher  degrees  in  my  poffeffion  as  I  can,  without 
admitting  the  profane  into  their  Lodges.  Being  under 
no  tie  of  fecrecy  with  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  with-held 
by  diferetion  alone  from  putting  the  public  in  poflcfiion 
of  all  their  mvfteries. 
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A  CONSPIRACY,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. 


T HERE  is  undoubtedly  a  dignity  in  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  or  in  archite&ure,  which  no  other  art  poflefles,  and 
this,  whether  we  confider  it  in  its  rudeli  flate,  occupied 
in  raifing  a  hut,  or  as  praftifed  in  a  cultivated  nation, 
in  the  ereftion  of  a  magnificent  and  ornamented  temple. 
As  the  arts  in  general  improve  in  any  nation,  this  mull 
always  maintain  its  pre-eminence ;  for  it  employs  them 
all,  and  no  man  can  be  eminent  as  an  architect  who  does 
not  poffefs  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  almolt  every 
fcience  and  art  already  cultivated  in  his  nation.  His 
great  works  are  undertakings  of  the  molt  ferious  con- 
cern,  conneQ.  him  with  the  public,  or  with  the  rulers  of 
the  Hate,  and  attach  to  him  the  practitioners  of  other 
arts,  who  are  wholly  occupied  in  executing  his  orders : 
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His  works  are  the  objefts  of  public  attention,  and  are 
not  the  tranfient  fpe&acles  of  the  day,  but  hand  down 
to  polterity  his  invention,  his  knowledge,  and  his  tafle. 
No  wonder  then  that  he  thinks  highly  of  his  profeffion, 
and  that  the  public  fhould  acquicfce  in  his  pretenfions, 
even  when  in  fome  degree  extravagant. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  therefore,  that  the  incor¬ 
porated  archite&s  in  all  cultivated  nations  fhould  arro¬ 
gate  to  themfelves  a  pre-eminence  over  the  fimilar  affo- 
ciations  of  other  tradefmen.  We  find  traces  of  this  in 
the  remoteft  antiquity.  The  Dionyfiacs  of  Afia  Minor 
were  undoubtedly  an  affociation  of  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  who  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  building  tem¬ 
ples,  ftadia,  and  theatres,  under  the  myfterious  tutelage 
of  Bacchus,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  uninitiated  or 
profane  inhabitants  by  the  fcience  which  they  pofTcffed, 
and  by  many  'private  figns  and  tokens,  by  which  they 
recognized  each  other.  This  affociation  came  into 
Ionia  from  Syria,  into  which  country  it  had  come  from 
Perfia,  along  with  that  fly le  of  architecture  that  we  call 
Grecian.  We  are  alfo  certain  that  there  was  a  fimilar 
trading  affociation,  during  the  dark  ages,  in  Chrifiian 
Europe,  which  monopolized  the  building  of  great 
churches  and  cables,  working  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of  Europe, 
and  poffefling  many  privileges.  Circumfiances,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and  difcufs,  continu¬ 
ed  this  affociation  later  in  Britain  than  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

But  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  and  why  perfons  who 
were  not  builders  by  profeffion  firfl  fought  admiffion 
into  this  Fraternity.  The  firfl  diftinCt  and  unequivocal 
inftance  that  we  have  of  this  is  the  admiffion  of  Mr.  Afh- 
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Tfiole,  the  famous  antiquary,  in  1648,  into  a  Lodge  at 
Warrington,  along  with  his  father-in-law  Colonel  Main- 
waring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  covert  of  fecrecv 
in  thofe  alfemblies  had  made  them  courted  by  the  Roy- 
alifts,  as  occafions  of  meeting.  Nay,  the  Ritual  ol  the 
Maher’s  degree  feems  to  have  been  formed,  or  perhaps 
twihed  from  its  original  inhitution,  fo  as  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  founding  the  political  principles  of  the 
candidate,  and  of  the  whole  Brethren  prefent.  For  it 
bears  fo  eafy  an  adaptation  to  the  death  of  the  King, 
to  the  overturning  of  the  venerable  conhitution  of  the 
Englifh  government  of  three  orders  by  a  mean  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  its  re-ehabhfhment  by  the  efforts  of  the  loy- 
alihs,  that  this  would  hart  into  every  perfon’s  mind 
during  the  ceremonial,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  flrow,  by 
the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  the  Brethren,  how 
thev  were  affefted.  I  recommend  this  hint  to  the  con- 

J 

fideration  of  the  Brethren.  I  have  met  with  many  par¬ 
ticular  fafts,  which  convince  me  that  this  ufe  had  been 
made  of  the  meetings  of  Mafons,  and  that  at  this  time 
the  Jefuits  interfered  confiderably,  insinuating  them- 
felves  into  the  Lodges,  and  contributing  to  cncrcafe  that 
religious  myfticifm  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  order.  This  fociety  is  well  known  to 
have  put  on  every  fhape,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of  every 
mean  that  could  promote  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
order.  And  we  know  that  at  this  time  thev  were  bv  nO 

✓  J 

means  without  hopes  of  re-eftablifhing  the  dominion  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  England.  Their  fervices  were 
not  fcrupled  at  by  the  diftrefled  Royalifts,  even  fuch  as 
were  Proteflants,  while  they  were  highly  prized  by  the 
•  Sovereign.  We  alfo  know  that  Charles  II.  was  made  a 
Mafon,  and  frequented  the  Lodges.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
that  befides  the  amufement  of  a  vacant  hour,  which  was 

-  ahfays  agreeable  to  him,  he  had  pleafure  in  the  meeting 
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with  his  loyal  friends,  and  in  the  occupations  of  die 
Lodge,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  their  attachment  and 
lcrvices.  His  brother  and  fucccffor  James  II.  was  of  a 
more  ferious  and  manly  cad  of  mind,  and  had  little  plea- 
lure  in  the  frivolous  ceremonies  of  Mafonry.  He  did 
not  frequent  the  Lodges.  But,  by  this  time,  they  were 
the  refort  of  many  perfons  who  were  not  of  the  profef- 
fton,  or  members  of  the  trading  corporation.  This 
circumlfance,  in  all  probability,  produced  the  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons.  A  perfon 
wno  has  the  privilege  of  working  at  any  incorporated 
trade,  is  faid  to  be  a  freeman  of  that  trade.  Others  were 
accepted  as  Brethren,  and  admitted  to  a  kind  of  honora¬ 
ry  freedom,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  other  trades  and  in¬ 
corporations,  without  having  (as  far  as  we  can  learn  for 
certain)  a  legal  title  to  earn  a  livelihood  bv  the  exercife 
of  it. 

The  Lo  clges  being;  in  this  manner  frequented  by  per¬ 
fons  of  various  profeflions,  and  in  various  ranks  of  civil 
fociety,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  employment  in 
thofe  meetings  related  entirely  to  the  oftenfible  prefef-, 
fion  of  Mafonry.  We  have  no  authentic  information 
by  which  the  public  can  form  any  opinion  about  it.  It 
was  not  till  fome  years  after  this  period  that  the  Lodges 
made  open  profeflion  of  the  cultivation  of  general  bene¬ 
volence,  and  that  the  grand  aim  of  the  Fraternity  .was  to 
enforce  the  exercife  of  all  the  focial  virtues.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  was  an.  after  thought.  The  political 
purpofes  of  the  affociation  being  once  obtained,  the 
converfation  and  occupations  of  the  members  muft  take 
forne  particular  turn,  in  order  to  be  generally  accepta¬ 
ble.  I  he  eflablifhment  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  un¬ 
fortunate  Brethren  did  not  take  place  till  the  very  end  of 
iafi  century  ;  and  \vTe  may  prefume  that  it  was  brought 
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about  by  the  warm  recommendations  of  fome  benevo- 

✓ 

lent  members,  who  would  naturally  enforce  it  by  ad- 
dreffes  to  their  afTembled  Brethren.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
bable  origin  of  thofe  philanthropic  difcourfes  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Lodges  by  one  of  the  Brethren  as 
an  official  talk.  Brotherly  love  was  the  general  topic, 
and  this,  with  great  propriety,  when  we  conhder  the  ob- 
je£t  aimed  at  in  thofe  addreffies.  Nor  was  this  objeft 
altogether  a  novelty.  For  while  the  manners  of  fociety 
were  yet  but  rude,  Brother  Mafons,  who  were  frequent¬ 
ly  led  by  their  employment  far  from  home  and  from 
their  friends,  flood  in  need  of  fuch  helps,  and  might  be 
greatly  benefited  by  fuch  an  inflitution,  which  gave  them 
introduction  and  citizenfhip  wherever  they  went,  and  a 
right  to  ffiare  in  the  charitable  contributions  of  Brethren 
who  were  ftrangers  to  them.  Other  incorporated  trades 
had  fimilar  provifions  for  their  poor.  But  their  poor 
were  townfmen  and  neighbours,  well  known  to  them. 
There  was  more  perfuafion  neceffary  in  this  Fraternity, 
where  the  objefts  of  our  immediate  beneficence  were 
not  of  our  acquaintance.  But  when  the  Lodges  con¬ 
fined  of  many  who  were  noth  Mafons,  and  who  had  no 
particular  claim  to  good  offices  from  a  ftranger,  and 
their  number  might  be  great,  it  is  evident  that  ftronger 
perfuafions  were  now  neceffary,  and  that  every  topic  of 
philanthropy  muft  now  be  employed.  When  the  funds 
became  confiderable,  the  effe&s  naturally  took  the 
public  eye,  and  recommended  the  Society  to  notice  and 
refpefL  And  now  the  Brethren  were  induced  to  dwell 
on  the  fame  topic,  to  join  in  the  commendations  be- 
ftowed  on  the  Society,  and  to  fay  that  univerfal  bene¬ 
ficence  was  the  great  aim  of  the  Order.  And  this  is  all 
that  could  be  faid  in  public,  without  infringing  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  fecrecy.  The  inquifitive  are  always  prying 
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and  teazing,  and  this  is  the  only  point  on  which  a  Bro¬ 
ther  is  at  liberty  to  (peak.  lie  will  therefore  do  it  with 
aflfe&ionate  zeal,  till  perhaps  he  has  heated  his  own  fan¬ 
cy  a  little,  and  overlooks  the  inconfiftency  of  this  uni- 
verfal  beneficence  and  philanthropy  with  the  exclufive 
and  monopolizing  fpirit  of  an  Affociation,  which  not 
only  confines  its  benevolence  to  its  own  Members  (like 
any  other  charitable  affociation)  but  hoards  up  in  its  bo- 
fom  ineftimable  fecrcts,  whofe  natural  tendency,  they 
fay,  is  to  form  the  heart  to  this  generous  and  kind  con¬ 
duct,  and  infpire  us  with  love  to  all  mankind.  The 
profane  world  cannot  fee  the  beneficence  of  concealing 
from  public  view  a  principle  or  a  motive  which  fo  pow¬ 
erfully  induces  a  Mafon  to  be  good  and  kind.  The 
Brother  fays  that  publicity  would  rob  it  of  its  force, 
and  we  muff  take  him  at  his  word  ;  and  our  curiofity  is 
fo  much  the  more  excited  to  learn  what  are  the  fecrets 
which  have  fo  fingular  a  quality. 


Thus  did  the  Fraternity  conduct  themfelves,  and  thus 
were  they  confidered  by  the  public,  when  it  was  carried 
over  from  England  to  the  continent ;  and  here,  it  is  to 
be  particularly  remarked,  that  all  our  Brethren  abroad 
profefs  to  have  received  the  My  fiery  of  Free  Mafonry 
from  Britain.  This  is  furely  a  puzzle  in  tjie  hiftory  ; 
and  wc  mult  leave  it  to  others  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
repeated  aflertions  in  Anderfon’s  book  of  Conftitutions, 
“  That  the  Fraternity  cxifiecl  all  over  the  world,”  and 
the  numbcrlcfs  examples  which  he  adduces  of  its  exer¬ 
tions  in  other  countries  ;  nay,  with  his  repeated  afier¬ 
tions,  u  that  it  frequently  was  near  pcrifhing  in  Britain, 
and  that  our  Princes  were  obliged  to  fend  to  I  ranee  and 
other  countries,  for  leading  men,  to  reftore  it  to  its  for¬ 
mer  energy  among  us.”  Wc  fhall  find  by  and  by  that 
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this  is  not  a  point  of  mere  hiftorical  curiofity,  but  that 
much  hinges  on  it.  ;  4  , 

t  C  .  1  4  ...  .  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  juft  remember,  that  the 
plain  tale  of  Brotherly  love  had  been  polilhed  up  to 
protestations  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and  had  taken 
place  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Stuart,  which  was  now  totally  forgotten  in  the 
Englifh  Lodges.  The  Revolution  had  taken  place,  and 
King  James,  with  many  of  his  mod  zealous  adherents, 
had  taken  refuge  in  France. 

But  they  took  Free  Mafonry  with  them  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  where  it  was  immediately  received  by  the  French, 
and  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal  in  a  manner  fuited  to 
the  tafte  and  habits  of  that  highly  polilhed  people.  The 
Lodges  in  France  naturally  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  adherents  to  their  banilhed  King,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  corrcfpondencc  with  their  friends  in  En¬ 
gland.  At  this  time  alfo  the  Jefuits  took  a  more  active 
hand  in  Free  Mafonry  than  ever.  They  infinuated 
themfelves  into  the  Englilh  Lodges,  where  they  were 
carcffcd  by  the  Catholics,  who  panted  after  the  re  efia- 
bii  ill  merit  of  their  faith,  and  tolerated  by  the  Protellant 
royal  ids,  who  thought  no  conceffion  too  great  a  com- 
penfation  for  their  fervices.  At  this  time  changes  were 
made  in  fume  of  the  mafonic  fymbols,  particularly  in 
the  tracing  of  the  Lodge,  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
jefuitical  interference. 

It  was  in  the  Lodges  held  at  St.  Germain’s  that  the 
degree  of  Chevalier  Mafon  Eccjfois  was  added  to  the 
three  symbolical  degrees  of  Englifh  Mafonry.  The 
conftitution,  as  imported,  appeared  too  coarfe  for  the 
relined  talk  of  our  neighbours,  and  they  mult  make 
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Mafonry  more  like  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman. 
Therefore,  the  Englifli  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow- 
ciaft,  and  Mailer,  were  called  fymbolical,  and  the  whole 
Fraternity  was  confidered  either  as  typical  of  fomething 
more  elegant,  or  as  a  preparation  for  it.  The  degrees 
afterwards  fuperadded  to  this  leave  us  in  doubt  which  of 
thefe  views  the  French  entertained  of  our  Mafonry.  But 
at  all  events,  this  rank  of  Scotch  Knight  was  called  the 
jiijl  degree  of  the  Mafon  Parfait.  There  is  a  device 
belonging  to  this  Lodge  which  deferves  notice.  A  lion, 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  efcaped  from  the  flake  to 
which  he  had  been  bound,  with  the  broken  rope  flill 
about  his  neck,  is  reprefented  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cave,  and  occupied  with  mathematical  inffruments  which 
are  lying  near  him.  A  broken  crown  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  flake.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  em¬ 
blem  alludes  to  the  dethronement,  the  captivity,  the 
efcape,  and  the  afylum  of  James  II.  and  his  hopes  of  re- 
eflablifhment  by  the  help  of  the  loyal  Brethren.  This 
emblem  is  worn  as  the  gorget  of  the  Scotch  Knight.  It 
is  not  very  certain,  however  when  this  degree  was  added, 
whether  immediately  after  King  James’s  Abdication,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  attempt  to  fet  his  fon  on  the  Britifh 
Throne.  But  it  is  certain,  that  in  171(5,  this  and  flill 
higher  degrees  of  Mafonry  were  much  in  vogue  in  the 
Court  of  France.  The  refining  genius  of  the  French, 
and  their  love  of  fhow,  made  the  humble  denominations 
of  the  Englifh  Brethren  difgufling  ;  and  their  paffion  for 
military  rank,  the  only  character  that  connetled  them 
with  the  Court  of  an  abfolute  monarch,  made  them  adapt 
Free  Mafonry  to  the  fame  fcale  of  public  eltimation, 
and  invent  ranks  of  Masons  Chevaliers  ornamented  with 
titles,  and  ribbands,  and  ftars.  Thefe  were  highly  re- 
lifhed  by  that  vain  people  ;  and  the  price  of  reception, 
which  was  very  high;  became  a  rich  fund;  that  was  gene- 
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rouflv  applied  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  banifhed  Britifti 
and  Irilh  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  Family  who  had 
taken  refuge  among  them.  1  hrec  new  degrees  of  ivatuce, 
Eleve ,  and  Chevalier ,  were  foon  added,  and  the  Par - 
ja.it  Mafon  had  now  feven  receptions  to  go  through,  for 
each  of  which  a  handfome  contribution  was  made.  Af¬ 
terwards,  when  the  fir  ft  beneficent  purpofe  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  ceafed  to  exift,  the  finery  that  now  glittered  in 
all  the  Lodges  made  a  {till  more  craving  demand  for  re¬ 
ception-money,  and  ingenuity  was  fet  to  work  to  invent 
new  baits  for  the  Parfait  Mag  on.  More  degrees  of  chi¬ 
valry  were  added,  interfperfcd  with  degrees  of  Philo- 
fophe,  Pellerin,  Clairvoyant ,  &c.  &c.  till  fome  Pari- 
fian  Lodges  had  forty-five  ranks  of  Mafonry,  having  fif¬ 
teen  orders  of  chivalry.  For  a  Knighthood,  with  a 
Ribband  and  a  Star,  was  a  bonne  bouche ,  given  at  every 
third  ftep.  For  a  long  while  thefe  degrees  of  chivalry 
proceeded  on  fome  faint  analogies  with  feveral  orders 
of  chivalry  which  had  been  erected  in  Europe.  All  of 
thefe  had  fome  reference  to  fome  myftical  doctrines  of 
the  Chriftian  Church,  and  were,  in  fact,  contrivances 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  fecuring  and  extending  her 
influence  on  the  laymen  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  fire 
retained  in  her  fervice  by  thefe  play-things.  The 
Knights  Templars  of  jerufalem,  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Defert,  whofe  ofiice  it  was  to  protect  pilgrims,  and  to 
defend  the  holy  city,  afforded  very  apt.  models  for  Ma- 
fonic  mimicry,  becaufe  the  Temple  or  Solomon,  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  always  fhared  the  fame  fate.  Ma- 


Chevaliers  to  defend  them.  » 

p>f  r  w  .  *  ■  r  |  '  , 

In  all  this  progreffive  mnmmerv  we  fee  much  of  the 
hand  of  the  Jeluits,  and  it  would  feem  that  it  was  encou- 
raged  by  the  church.  But  a  thing  happened  which 
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might  eafily  have  been  forefeen.  The  Lodges  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  this  kind  of  invention  ;  the  pro  felled 
objed  of  many  real  Orders  of  Knighthood  was  often 
very  whim  Real,  or  very  refined  and  far-fetched,  and  ft 
required  all  the  fineffe  of  the  clergy  to  give  it  fome  flight 
connexion  with  religion  or  morality.  The  Mafons, 
protected  by  their  fecrecy,  ventured  to  go  farther.  The 
declamations  in  the  Lodges  by  the  Brother  orator,  mult 
naturally  refemble  the  compofitions  of  the  ancient  fo- 
phifts,  and  confift  ot  wire-drawn  dificrtations  on  the  fo- 
cial  duties,  where  every  thing  is  amplified  and  drained  to 
hyperbole,  in  their  far-fetched  and  fanciful  explanations 
of  the  fymbols  of  Mafonry.  Thus  accuflomed  to  alle¬ 
gory  ■>  to  litlion,  to  finelfe,  and  to  a  fort  of  innocent  hy- 
pocrify,  by  which  they  cajoled  themfelves  into  a  notion 
that  this  child’s-play  had  at  bottom  a  ferious  and  impor¬ 
tant  meaning,  the  zealous  champions  of  Free  Mafonry 
found  no  inclination  to  check  this  inventive  fpirit  or 
circumfcribc  its  flights.  Under  the  protection  of  Ma- 
fonic  fecrecy,  they  planned  fchemesof  a  different  kind, 
and  in  (lead  of  more  Orders  of  Chivalry  directed  againfl 
the  enemies  of  their  faith,  they  formed  alfociations  in 
oppofition  to  the  ridiculous  and  opprefhve  ceremonies 
and  fuperflitions  of  the  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  thofe  hidden  affemblies,  a  free  communication  of 
fentiment  was  highly  relifhed  and  much  indulged.  It 
was  foon  fufpe&ed  that  fuch  ufc  was  made  of  the  covert 
ot  a  Mafon  Lodge  ;  and  the  church  dreaded  the  confe- 
qucnces,  and  endeavored  to  fupprefs  the  Lodges.  But 
in  vain.  And  when  it  was  found,  that  even  auricular 
confcffion,  and  the  fpiritual  threatnings  of  the  church, 
could  not  make  the  Brethren  break  their  oath  of  fecre¬ 
cy  ;  a  full  confidence  in  their  fecurity  made  thefe  free- 
thinking  Brethren  bring  forward,  with  all  the  eagernefs 
of  a  miflionary,  fuch  fentiments  as  they  were  afraid  to 
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hazard  in  ordinary  fociety.  This  was  long  fufpcftcd ; 
but  the  rigours  of  the  church  only  ferved  to  knit  the 
Brethren  more  firmly  together,  and  provoked  them  to  a 
more  eager  excrcde  of  then  bold  ciiticiims.  d  fi~  X.od- 
ges  became  fchools  of  Icepticiim  and  infidelity ,  and  the 
fpirit  of  converfion  or  profelytifm  grew  every  day  firon- 
ger.  Cardinal  Dubois  had  before  this  time  laboured 
with  all  his  might  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  courtiers, 
by  patronifing,  direfcdly  and  indireftly,  all  fceptics  who 
were  otherwife  men  of  talents,  fie  gace  the  young 
courtiers  to  underhand,  that  if  he  fhould  obtain  th^, 
reins  of  government,  they  fhould  be  entirely  freed  from 
the  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  oppreffion  of  the 
church,  and  fhould  have  the  free  indulgence  of  their  in¬ 
clinations.  His  own  plans  were  difappointcd  by  his 
death;  but  the  Regent  Orleans  was  equally  indulgent, 
and  in  a  few  years  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  France  who 
pretended  to  knowledge  and  reficclion,  who  did  not 
lau^h  at  all  religion.  Amidh  the  almofl  infinite  number 
cf  publications  from  the  French  preffes,  there  is  hardiV 
a  dozen  to  be  found  whofe  author  attempts  to  vindicate 
religion  from  the  charges  of  univerlal  fuperdition  and 
falfehood.  And  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that  little  clfe 
was  to  be  feen  in  the  edablifhed  religion  of  the  kingdom. 
The  people  found  nothing  in  Chridianity  but  a  never- 
ceafing  round  of  infignificarit  and  troublefome  ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  confumed  their  time,  and  furniJhed  a  fund 
for  fupporting  a  fet  of  lordly  and  oppreflive  dignitaries, 
who  declared  in  the  plained  manner  their  own  difbelief 
of  their  religion,  by  their  total  difregard  of  common  de¬ 
cency,  by  their  continual  rchdence  at  court,  and  by  ab- 
folute  negleQ,  and  even  the  mod  haughty  and  opprel- 
five  treatment,  of  the  only  part  of  their  order  that  took 
any  concern  about  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  nation, 
namely,  the  Cures  or  parilh-priefts*  The  monks  ap- 
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peai  cd  only  as  lazy  drones ;  bin  the  parifli-priefts  in¬ 
truded  the  people,  vihtcd  the  hck,  reconciled  the  of¬ 
fender  and  the  offended,  and  were  the  great  mediators 
-between  the  landlords  and  their  vaffals,  an  office  which 
endeared  them  more  to  the  people  than  all  the  other  cir- 
■cumftances  of  their  profeffion.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  all  the  licentious  writings  and  bitter  fatyrical  tales 
of  the  phdolophic  fieethinkers,  fuchas  Voltaire,  who 
nc\  ei  fails  to  have  a  taunting  hit  at  the  clergy,  the  Cure 
is  generally  an  amianle  perlbnage,  a  charitable  man,  a 
friend  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  a  peace-maker,  and 

a  man  of  piety  and  worth.  Yet  thefe  men  were  kept  in 
a  (fate  of  the  mod  flavifh  and  cruel  fubjeflion  by  the 
hignet  oideis  of  the  clergy,  and  all  hopes  of  advance¬ 
ment  cut  off.  Rarely,  hardly  ever,  does  it  happen, 
that  a  Cure  becomes  a  Biffiop.  The  Abbes  Hep  into 
every  line  of  preferment.  When  fuch  procedure  is  ob- 
ferved  by  a  whole  nation,  what  opinion  can  be  formed 
but  that  the  whole  is  a  vile  cheat  P  This  however  was 
the  cafe  in  France,  and  therefore  infidelity  was  almolt 
univerfal.  Nor  was  this  overftrained  freedom  or  licen- 
tioulnels  confined  to  religious  opinions.  It  was  perhaps 
more  naturally  directed  to  the  reftraints  arifing  from  civil 
fubordination.  The  familiar  name  of  Brother  could  not 
but  tickle  the  fancy  of  thole  of  inferior  rank,  when  they 
found  themfelves  fet  cheek  by  jowl  with  perfons  whom 
they  cannot  approach  out  of  doors  but  with  cautious  re- 
Ipect  ;  and  while  thefe  men  of  rank  have  their  pride  lul¬ 
led  a  little,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  a  little  foftened  by 
the  Hang  ol  lentimental  declamation  on  the  topic  ofBro- 
tneily  iove  and  Utopian  felicity,  the  others  begin  to 
fancy  the  happy  days  arrived,  and  the  light  of  philan¬ 
thropy  beaming  from  the  ealt  and  illuminating  the 
Lodge,  l  he  Garret  Pamphleteer  enjoys  his  fancied  au¬ 
thority  as  Senior  Warden,  and  conducts  with  affection- 
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ate  Solemnity  the  young  nobleman,  ’who  pants  for  the 
honor  of  Mafterfhip,  and  he  praifes  the  trufty  Brother 
who  has  guarded  him  in  his  perilous  journies  round  the 
room.  What  topic  of  declamation  can  be  more  agree¬ 
able  than  the  equality  of  the  worthy  Brethren  ?  and  how* 
naturally  will  the  Brother  Orator,  in  fupport  of  this  fa¬ 
vorite  topic,  hide  into  all  the  common-place  piftures  of 
human  fociety,  freed  from  all  the  anxieties  attending 
civil  diftindtion,  and  palling  their  days  in  happy  fimpli- 
city  and  equality.  From  this  ftate  of  the  fancy,  it  is 
•hardly  a  ftep  to  defcant  on  the  propriety,  the  expedien¬ 
cy,  and  at  lad,  the  juftice  of  this  arrangement  of  civil 
fociety  ;  and  in  doing  this,  one  cannot  avoid  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  the  great  obftrudiions  to  human  felicity  which  we 
fee  in  every  quarter,  proceeding  from  the  abufes  of  thofe 
diftindlions  of  rank  and  fortune  which  have  arifen  in  the 
world  :  and  as  the  mifchiefs  and  horrors  of  fuperftition 
.  are  topics  of  continual  declamation  to  thofe  who  wifh  to 
throw  off  the  reftraints  of  religion  ;  fo  the  oppreffion  of 

*  the  rulers  of  this  world,  and  the  fufferings  of  talents  and 
.  worth  in  inferior  ftations,  will  be  no  lefs  greedily  liften- 
.  ed  to  by  all  whofe  notions  of  morality  are  not  very  pure, 
.  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  enjoyments  of  the 

*  wealthy  without  the  trouble  of  labouring  for  them. 
.  Free  Mafonry  may  be  affirmed  to  have  a  natural  ten- 
.  dency  to  folter  fuch  levelling  wifhes  ;  and  we  cannot 
,  doubt  but  that  great  liberties  are  taken  with  thofe  fub- 

*  jedts  in  the  Lodges,  efpecially  in  countries  where  the 
;  diftindlions  of  rank  and  fortune  are  ftrongly  expreffed 
.  and  noticed. 


But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  probability  that  the  Ma~ 
i°n  Lodges  werethe  feminaries  of  thefe  libertine  inftruc- 
.  tions.  We  have  diftindt  proof  of  it?  even  in  fome  of  the 

1  *  . E  -  - 
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Ircnch  degrees.  In  the  degree  called  the  Chevalier  di 
Solal,  the  whole  inftruClion  is  aimed  again!!  the  efla- 
bliOied  religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  profeffed  objeH 
is  tile  emancipation  iioin  error,  and  the  difeovery  of 
truth.  The  infeription  in  the  ealt  is  Sagefe,  that  in  the 
north  is  Libci  le,  that  in  the  louth  is  Fermete,  and  in  the 
well  it  is  Caution  ;  terms  which  arc  very  fignificant. 
The  Trcs  Venerable  is  Adam  ;  tlic  Senior  Warden  is 
Truth,  and  all  the  Brethren  arc  Children  of  Truth. 
The  procefs  of  reception  is  very  well  contrived :  the 
whole  ntual  is  decent  and  circumfpeQ,  and  nothing  oc¬ 
curs  which  can  alarm  the  moll  timid.  Brother  Truth 
is  afkcd,  \\  hat  is  the  hour  ?  He  informs  Father  Adam, 
that  among  men  it  is  the  hour  of  darknefs,  hut  that  it  is 
mid-day  in  the  Lodge.  The  candidate  is  afked,  Why 
he  has  knocked  at  the  door,  and  what  is  become  of  the 
eight  companions  (he  is  one  of  ihc  Elus)?  Fie  fays, 
tnat  the  world  is  in  darknefs,  and  his  companions  and  he 
have  loll  each  other  ;  that  Hefperus,  the  liar  of  Europe, 
is  oblcured  by  clouds  of  tncenfe,  offered  up  by  fuperiti- 
tion  to  defpots,  who  have  made  themfeives  gods,  and 
have  retired  into  the  inmoll  recedes  of  their  palaces,  that 
they  may  not  be  rccognifed  to  be  men,  while  their  priefls 
are  deceiving  the  people,  and  caufing  them  to  worfhip 
thefe  divinities.  This  and  many  fimilar  fentiments  are 
evident  allufions  to  the  pernicious  dofctrine  of  the  book 
called  Ongine  du  Dcfpotifme  Oriental,  where  the  religion 
of  all  countries  is  conlidered  as  a  mere  engine  of  Hate  ; 
where  it  is  declared  that  reafon  is  the  only  light  which 
nature  has  given  to  man  ;  and  that  our  anxiety  about 
futurity  has  made  us  imagine  endlcfs  torments  in  a  future 
world  ;  and  that  princes,  taking  advantage  of  our  weak- 
nefs,  have  taken  the  management  of  our  hopes  and  fears, 
and  dircQed  them  fo  as  to  fait  their  own  purpofes ; 
emancipation  from  the  fear  of  death  is  declared  the 
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greateft  of  all  deliverances  \  cj lie  11  ions  are  put  to  the 
candidate,  tending  to  dilcovcr  whethei  and  how  fai  he 
may  he  trufted,  and  what  lacruiccs  he  is  willing  to  make 

in  fcarch  after  truth. 

This  ill  ape  given  to  the  plaftic  myfteries  of  Mafonry 
was  much  relilhed,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  this  new 
path  was  completely  explored,  and  a  new  feries  ol  de¬ 
grees  was  added  to  the  lift,  viz.  the  Novice ,  and  the  Elii 
de  la  Vcntc ,  and  the  Sublime  Philojophe.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  through  thefe  degrees,  the  Brethren  mull  forget 
that  they  have  formerly  been  Chevaliers  de  l  Orient , 
Chevaliers  del1  Aigle,  when  the  fymbols  were  all  ex¬ 
plained  as  typical  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light  by  the  gofpel.  Indeed  they  are  taught  to  clafs  this 
among  the  other  clouds  which  have  been  difpelled  by 
the  fun  of  reafon.  Even  in  the  Chevalerie  de  C  Aigle 
there  is  a  two-fold  explanation  given  of  the  fymbols,  by 
which  a  lively  imagination  may  conceive  the  whole  hi  1- 
tory  and  peculiar  doftrincs  of  the  New  Tcftament,  as 
being  typical  of  the  final  triumph  of  reafon  and  philolo- 
phy  over  error.  And  perhaps  this  degree  is  the  very 
lirlt  ftep  in  the  plan  of  III u m i n  ation. 

We  are  not  to  luppofe  that  this  was  carried  to  extre¬ 
mity  at  once.  But  it  is  certain,  that  before  1743  it  had 
become  univerfal,  and  that  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons 
had  become  the  places  for  making  profelytes  to  every 
ft  range  and  obnoxious  doftrine.  Theurgy ,  Cojmogony , 
Cabala ,  and  many  whimfical  and  myfticai  doctrines 
which  have  been  grafted  on  the  diftinguifhing  tenets  and 
the  pure  morality  of  the  jews  and  Chriilians,  were  lub 
jefls  of  frequent  difcuftion  in  the  Lodges.  The  celebra 
.ted  Chevalier  Ram  fay  was  a  zealous  apoftlc  in  this  in  if 
lion.  Affedionatelv  attached  to  the  family  of  Stuart, 
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and  to  his  native  country,  he  had  co-operated  heartily 
■with  thole  who  endeavoured  to  employ  Mafonry  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Pretender,  and,  availing  himfelf  of  the 
pre-eminence  given  (at  firft  perhaps  as  a  courtly  com¬ 
pliment)  to  Scotch  Mafonry,  he  laboured  to  lliew  that 
it  exilted,  and  indeed  arofe,  during  the  Crufades,  and 
that  theie  really  was  either  an  order  of  chivalry  whole 
bufinefs  it  was  to  rebuild  the  Chriflian  churches  defray¬ 
ed  by  the  Saracens ;  or  that  a  fraternity  of  Scotch  Ma- 
fons  were  thus  employed  in  the  eaft,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  He  found 
fome  fafts  which  were  thought  fufficient  grounds  for 
fuch  an  opinion,  fuch  as  the  building  of  the  college  of 
thefe  Knights  in  London,  called  the  Temple,  which  was 
actually  done  by  the  public  Fraternity  of  Mafons  who 
had  been  in  the  holy  wars.  It  is  chiefly  to  him  that  we 
are  indebted  for  that  rage  for  Mafonic  chivalry  which 
diflinguilhes  the  French  Free  Mafonry.  Ramfay’s  fin- 
guiar  religious  opinions  are  well  known,  and  his  no  left 
lingular  enthufiafm.  His  eminent  learning,  his  elegant 
talents,  his  amiable  character,  and  particularly  his  elti- 
mation  at  court,  gave  great  influence  to  every  thing  he 
faid  on  a  fubjett  which  was  merely  a  matter  of  fafhion 
and  amufement.  Whoever  has  attended  much  to  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  knows  the  eagernefs  with  which  men  propa¬ 
gate  all  lingular  opinions,  and  the  delight  which  attends 
their  favorable  reception.  None. are  more  zealous  than 
the  apoftles  of  infidelity  and  atheifm.  It  is  in  human 
nature  to  catch  with  greedinefs  any  opportunity  of  doing 
what  lies  under  general  reflraint.  And  if  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  not  completely  quieted,  in  a  cafe  where  our 
wifhes  lead  us  flrongly  to  fome  favorite  but  hazardous 
object,  we  are  confcious  of  a  kind  of  felf-bullying. 

I  his  naturally  gets  into  our  difeourfe,  and  in  our  eager¬ 
nefs  to  get  the  encouragement  of  joint  adventurers,  we 
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enforce  our  tenets  with  an  energy,  and  even  a  violence, 
that  is  very  inconfiftent  with  the  fubjeft  in  hand.  If  I 
am  an  Atheift,  and  my  neighbour  a  Theifl,  there  is  furcly 
'  nothing  that  fhould  make  me  violent  in  iny  endeavors  to 
rid  him  of  his  error.  Yet  how  violent  were  the  people 
of  this  party  in  France. 


Thefe  fa&s  and  obfervations  fully  account  for  the 
zeal  with  which  all  this  patch-work  addition  to  the  fim- 
ple  Free  Mafonry  of  England  was  profecuted  in  France: 
It  furprifes  us,  Britons,  who  are  accultomed  to  confi- 
der  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  amufement  for  young  men, 
who  are  glad  of  any  pretext  for  indulging  in  convivia¬ 
lity.  We  generally  confider  a  man  advanced  in  life  with 
lefs  refpeft,  if  he  fhows  any  ferious  attachment  to  fuch 
things.  But  in  France,  the  civil  and  religious  reflraints 
on  Converfation  made  thefe  fecret  aflemblies  very  pre¬ 
cious  ;  and  they  were  much  frequented  by  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  who  there  found  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  in 
fafety  their  diflatisfa&ion  with  thole  reflraints,  and  with, 
that  inferiority  of  rank  and  condition  to  which  they  were 
fubjeded,  and  which  appeared  to  themfelves  fo  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  own  talents  and  merits.  The  Avocats  dr. 
Parlement ,  the  unbeneficed  Abbes,  the  young  men  of 
no  fortune,  and  the  foi-difant  philofophers,  formed  a 
numerous  band,  frequented  the  Lodges,  and  there  dif- 
cuffed  every  topic  of  religion  and  politics.  Specimens 
of  this  occupation  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Collec¬ 
tions  of  Difcourfes  delivered  by  the  Prere  Oratair .  I 
once  had  in  my  pofleflion  two  volumes  of  thefe  difcour¬ 
fes,  which  I  now  regret  that  I  left  in  a  Lodge  on  the 
continent,  when  my  relifh  for  Free  Mafonry  had  forla- 
ken  me.  One  of  thele  is  adilcourfe  by  Brother  Robi- 

J 

net,  delivered  in  the  Lore  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  de 
la  SairJe  Cite  at  Lyons,  at  a  viijtation  bv  the  Grand 
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Mailer  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Orleans  and  E- 
galite.  In  this  difeourfe  we  have  the  germ  and  fubftance 
of  his  noted  work,  the  Syjleme  de  la  Nature,  ou  V Homme 
moral  et  phyfique.  In  another  difeourfe,  delivered  bv 
Brother  Condorcet  in  the  Loge  des  Philalethes  at  Stras¬ 
bourg,  we  have  the  outlines  ol  his  poll  humous  work, 
Le  Progres  de  /’ Efprit  humain  ;  and  in  another,  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mirabeau  in  the  Loge  des  Chevaliers  Bienfai- 
Jants  at  Paris,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  the  levelling  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  cofmopolitilm,*'  which  he  thundered  from 
the  tribunes  of  the  National  Alfcmblv.  But  the  moll 

J 

remarkable  performances  of  this  kind  are,  th z  Archives 
Myjlico-Hermetiques,  and  the  Des  Erreurs,  et  de  la  Verite. 
I  lie  firlt  is  conlidered  as  an  account  hidoricai  and  do^- 

o 

matical,  of  the  procedure  and  fyftem  of  the  Loge  des 
Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at  Lyons.  This  was  the  molt 
zealous  and  fyliematical  of  all  the  cofmopolitical  Lod¬ 
ges  in  France.  It  worked  long  under  the  patronage  of 
its  Grand  Maher  the  Due  de  Chartres ,  afterwards  Or - 
leans ,  and  at  lah  Pli.  Egahte.  It  fent  out  many  affili¬ 
ated  Lodges,  which  were  erefled  in  various  parts  of  the 
French  dominions.  The  daughter  Lodges  at  Paris, 
Strafbourg,  Lille,  Thouloufe,  took  the  additional  title 
of  Philalethes.  There  arofe  lome  fchifms,  as  may  he 
expected,  in  an  Affociation  where  every  man  is  encou¬ 
raged  to  broach  and  to  propagate  any  the  moh  lingular 
opinion.  Thele  fchifms  were  continued  with  fome  heat, 
but  were  in  a  great  meafurc  repaired  in  Lodges  which 
took  the  name  of  Amis  reunis  de  la  Verite.  One  of  this 
denomination  at  Paris  became  very  eminent.  The  mother 
Lodge  at  Lyons  extended  its  correfpondence  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  fent  conhitutions 

*  Citizenfliip  of  the  World,  from  the  Greek  words  Cnfum , 
world,  and  Polls,  a  city. 
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or  fyftems,  by  which  the  Lodges  conduced  their  ope¬ 
rations. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  heps  by  which  this 
Lodge  acquired  fuch  an  afcendency  ;  but  I  fee,  that  in 
1769  and  1770,  all  the  refined  or  philofophical  Lodges 
in  Alface  and  Lorraine  united,  and  in  a  convention  at 
Lyons,  formally  put  thernfelvcs  under  the  patronage  of 
this  Lodge,  cultivated  a  continual  correfpondence,  and 
confidered  themfelves  as  profefling  one  Mafonic  Faith, 
fufhciently  diftinguifhable  from  that  of  other  Lodges. 
What  this  was  we  do  not  very  dillinftly  know.  We 
can  only  infer  it  from  fome  hiftorical  circum (lances. 
One  of  its  favorite  daughters,  the  Lodge  Theodor  von 
der  guten  Rath ,  at  Munich,  became  fo  remarkable  for 
difeourfes  dangerous  to  church  and  hate,  that  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria,  after  repeated  admonitions  during  a 
1  ^  ^  or  fix  years,  was  obliged  to  fupprefs  it  in 

1786.  Another  of  its  fuffragan  Lodges  at  Regenfburgh 
became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  date,  and  occafi- 
oned  feveral  commotions  and  infurreflions.  Another, 
at  Paris,  gradually  refined  into  the  Jacobin  club — And 
in  the  year  1791,  the  Lodges  in  Alface  and  Lorraine, 
with  thofe  of  Spire  and  Worms,  invited  Cultine  into 
Germany,  and  delivered  Mentz  into  his  hands. 


When  we  reflect  on  thefe  hiftorical  fafts,  we  get  fome 
key  to  the  better  underftanding  of  the  two  performances 
which  I  mentioned  as  deferiptive  of  the  opinions  and 
occupations  of  this  feft  of  Free  Mafons.  The  Ar¬ 
chives  Myjlico-Hermetiqncs  exhibit  a  very  ftrange  mix¬ 
ture  of  Myfticifm,  Theofophy,  Cabalidic  whim,  real 


Science,  banaticifm,  and  Freethinking,  both  111  rcligioi 
and  politics.  rI  hey  mult  not  be  confidered  as  an  accoun 
of  any  fettled  fyltem,  but  rather  as  annals  of  the  pro 
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ceedings  of  the  Lodge,  and  abftrafts  of  the  ft  range 
doctrines  which  made  their  fucceftive  appearance  in 
the  Lodge.  But  if  an  intelligent  and  cautious  reader 
examine  them  attentively,  he  will  fee,  that  the  book  is 
the  work  of  one  hand,  and  that  all  the  wonders  and 
oddities  are  caricatured,  fo  as  to  engrofs  the  general 
attention,  while  they  alfo  arc  twilled  a  little,  fo  that  in 
one  way  or  another  they  accord  with  a  general  fpirit  of 
licentioufnefs  in  morals,  religion,  and  politics.  Al¬ 
though  every  thing  is  exprclfed  decently,  and  with  fome 
caution  and  moderation,  atheifm,  materialifm,  and  dif- 
contcnt  with  civil  fubordination,  pervade  the  whole.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  art.  By  keeping  the  ridicule  and  the 
danger  of  luperftition  and  ignorance  continually  in  view', 
the  mind  is  captivated  by  the  relief  which  free  enquiry  and 
communication  of  fentiment  feems  to  fecure,  and  we  are 
put  off  our  guard  againft  the  rifk  of  dclulion,  to  which 
we  are  cxpolcd  when  our  judgment  is  warped  by  our 
palfions. 

1  he  other  book,  “  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Vcrite,”  came 
from  the  fame  fchool,  and  is  a  fort  of  holy  feripture,  or 

at  lead  a  1  almud  among  the  free  Mafons  of  France. 
It  is  intended  only  for  the  initiated,  and  is  indeed  a  myf- 

tcry  to  any  other  reader.  But  as  it  was  intended  for 
fprcading  the  favorite  opinions  of  fome  enthufiaftic 
Brethren,  every  thing  is  laid  that  docs  not  direftly  betray 
the  fccrcts  of  the  Order.  It  contains  a  fyftem  of  The  - 
ofophy  that  has  often  appeared  in  the  writings  of  philo- 
fophers,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  “  All  the 
intelligence  and  moral  fentiment  that  appears  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  either  dircdlly,  as  in  the  minds  of  men,  or  indircfl- 
]y,  as  an  inference  from  the  marks  of  defign  that  we  fee 
around  us,  fome  of  which  (how  us  that  men  have  afied, 
and  many  more  that  fome  other  intelligence  has  acted^ 
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at*e  confidered  as  parts  or  portions  of  a  general  mafs  of 
intelligence  which  exifts  in  the  univerfe,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  matter  exifts  in  it.  This  intelligence  has  an 
infcrutable  connexion  with  the  material  part  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  perhaps  refembling  the  connexion,  equally  un- 
fearchable,  that  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and  body  of 
man  ;  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  Soul  of  the  World* 
It  is  this  fubftance,  the  natural  objeft  of  wonder  and  ref- 
peft,  that  men  have  called  God,  and  have  made  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  religious  worftiip.  In  doing  fo  they  have  fallen 
into  grofs  miftakes,  and  have  created  for  themfelves 
numberlefs  unfounded  hopes  and  fears,  which  have  been 
the  fource  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  the  mod  de- 
ftruftive  plagues  that  have  ever  affii&ed  the  human  race- 
The  Soul  of  Man  is  feparated  from  the  general  mafs  of 
intelligence  by  fome  of  the  operations  of  nature,  which 
we  fhall  never  underhand,  juft  as  water  is  raifed  from 
the  ground  by  evaporation,  or  taken  up  by  the  root  of 
a  plant.  And  as  the  water,  after  an  unfearchable  train 
of  changes,  in  which  it  fometimes  makes  part  of  a 
flower,  fometimes  part  of  an  animal,  &c.  is  at  laft; 
reunited,  in  its  original  form,  to  the  great  mafs  of  wa¬ 
ters,  re.ady  to  run  over  the  fame  circle  again  ;  fo  the 
Soul  of  Man,  after  performing  its  office,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  all  that  train  of  intellectual  phenomena  that  wre  call 
human  life,  is  at  laft  fwallowed  up  in  the  great  ocean  of 
intelligence.”  The  author  then  breaks  out 

“  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,  ftrepitumque  Acherontis  avari.” 

For  he  has  now  got  to  his  afylum.  This  deity  of  his 
may  be  the  objeCt  of  wonder,  like  every  thing  great  and 
'  incomprehenfible,  but  not  of  worfhip?  as  the  moral 
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Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  hopes  arc  at  an  end, 
which  reft  on  our  notions  of  die  immortality  and  indivi¬ 
duality  or  the  human  foul,  and  on  the  encouragement 
which  religion  holds  forth  to  believe,  that  improvement 
of  the  mind  in  the  courfe  of  this  life,  by  the  exercife  of 
wifdom  and  of  virtuous  difpofitions,  is  but  the  beginning 
of  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  all  that  can  give  delight  to  the 
lational  and  well-ddpofed  mind.  No  relation  now  fub- 
hfts  between  man  and  Deity  that  can  warm  the  heart* 
But,  as  this  is  contrary  to  fome  natural  propenfity  in  the 
human  mind,  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  has  panted 
after  fome  conne&ion  with  Deity,  the  author  ftrives  to 
avail  himfelf  of  fome  cold  principles  of  fymmetry  in  the 
works  of  nature,  fome  ill-fupported  notions  of  propri¬ 
ety,  and  other  fuch  confiderations,  to  make  this  anima 
viundi  an  objeft  of  love  and  refpeft.  This  is  done  in 
greater  detail  in  another  work,  Tableau  des  rapports  eri- 
tre  ITIomme,  Dieu ,  et  VUnivtrs ,  which  is  undoubtedly 
by  the  fame  hand.  But  the  intelligent  reader  will  rea¬ 
dily  fee,  that  fuch  incongruous  things  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  and  that  we  can  expeft  nothing  here  but  fophiftry. 
The  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider 
man  as  related  to  man,  and  to  trace  out  the  path  to  hap- 
pinefs  in  this  life.  Here  we  have  the  fame  overftrained 
morality  as  in  the  other  work,  the  fame  univerfal  bene¬ 
volence,  the  fame  lamentations  over  the  miferable  ftatc 
of  mankind,  refulting  from  the  oppreftion  of  the  power¬ 
ful,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  have  combined 

i 

againft  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  have  fucceeded, 
by  debafing  their  minds,  fo  that  they  have  become  wil¬ 
ling  flaves.  This  could  not  have  been  brought  about 
without  the  aftiftanceof  fuperflition.  But  the  princes 
of  this  world  enlifted  into  their  fervice  the  priefts,  who 
exerted  themfelves  in  darkening  the  underftandin^s  of 
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men;  and  filled  their  minds  with  religious  terrors.  The 
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altar  became  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne,  and  men 
were  held  in  complete  fubje&ion.  Nothing  can  recover 
them  from  this  abject  hate  but  knowledge.  While  this 
difpels  their  fears,  it  will  alfo  fhow  them  their  rights, 
and  the  way  to  attain  them. 

It  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  this  fyf- 
tem  of  opinions  (if  fuch  an  inconhltent  mafs  ofaflertions 
can  be  called  a  fyftem)  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  a 
performance  of  Toland’s,  publilhed  in  1720,  called 
P antheijhcon,  feu  Cejebrjztio  Sodalitu  Sqct atici.  It  is 
an  account  of  the  principles  of  a  Fraternity  which  he 
calls  Socratica,  and  the  Brothers  Rantbeiftae.  They  are 
j'uppofed  to  hold  a  Lodge,  and  the  author  gives  a  ritual 
of  the  procedure  in  this  Lodge  ;  the  ceremonies  of  open¬ 
ing  and  (hutting  of  the  Lodge,  the  adiniflion  of  Mem¬ 
bers  into  its  different  degrees,  &c.  Rcafon  is  the  Sun 
that  illuminates  the  whole,  and  Liberty  and  Equality 
are  the  objefts  of  their  occupations. 

We  (hall  fee  afterwards  that  this  book  was  fondly  pufh- 
cd  into  Germany,  tranflated,  commented,  and  mifre- 
prefented,  fo  as  to  take  off'  the  attention  from  the  real 
(pint  of  the  book,  which  is  intentionally  wrapped  up  in 
cabala  and  enigma.  Mirabeau  was  at  much  pains  to 
procure  it  notice  ;  and  it  mud  therefore  be  conhdered 
as  a  treafure  of  the  cofmo-political  opinions  of  the  Alfo* 
cialio.11  of  Chevaliers  Bicnfaifants ,  Philalethes,  and  A  mis 
Reunis ,  who  were  called  the  improved  Lodges,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  D.  de  Chartres — of  thefe  there  were  2 66 
in  1784.  This  will  be  found  a  very  important  remark. 
Let  it  alfo  be  recollected  afterwards,  that  this  Lodge  of 
Lyons  lent  a  deputy  to  a  grand  Convention  in  Germa 
nyin  1772,  viz.  Mr.  WiUcrmooz,  and  that  the  bufinels 
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was  thought  of  fuch  importance,  that  he  remained  there 
two  years, 

4  .  <>  f  ,  .  -  \  ,  , 

'  ‘  •  4 

The  book  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Verite ,  mu  ft  therefore 
be  confidercd  as  a  claflical  book  of  thefe  opinions.  We 
know  that  it  originated  in  the  Loge  des  Chev.  Bienfaifants 

Lyons.  We  know  that  tins  Lodge  ftood  as  it  were 
at  the  head  of  French  Free  Mafonry,  and  that  the  fifti- 
tious  Order  of  Mafonic  Knights  T.  emplars  was  formed 
in  this  Lodge,  and  was  confidered  as  the  model  of  all 
the  reft  of  this  mimic  chivalry.  They  proceeded  fo  far 
in  this  mummery,  as  even  to  have  the  clerical  tonfure. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  fon,  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria, 
and  fome  other  German  Princes,  did  not  fcruple  at  this 
mummery  in  their  own  perfons.  In  all  the  Lodges  of 
aeception,  the  Brother  Orator  never  failed  to  declaim 
on  the  topics  of  fuperftition,  blind  to  the  exhibition  he 
was  then  making,  or  indifferent  as  to  the  vile  hypocrify 
of  it.  We  have,  in  the  lifts  of  Orators  and  Office¬ 
bearers,  many  names  of  perfons,  who  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  laft  of  proclaiming  their  fentiments  in  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  was  of  the  Lodge  of  Philalethes 
at  Paris,  and  alfo  at  Lyons.  Lequinio,  author  of  the 
moft  profligate  book  that  ever  difgraced  a  prefs,  the 
Prejuges  vaincus  par  la  Raifon,  was  warden  in  the 
JLodge  Compare  Sociale.  Dcfpremenil,  Bailly,  Fau- 
chet,  Maury,  Mounicr,  were  of  the  fame  fyftem,  though 
in  different  Lodges.  They  were  called  Martini  Its,  from 

a  St.  Martin,  who  formed  a  fchifm  in  the  fyftem  of  the 
Chevaliers  Bienfaifants ,  of  which  we  have  not  any  very 

precifc  account.  Mcrcier  gives  fome  account  of  it  in 
his  Tableau  de  Paris,  and  in  his  Annie  1888.  The 
breach  alarmed  the  Brethren,  and  occasioned  great  heats. 
But  it  was  healed,  and  the  Fraternity  took  the  name  of 
Mfa  du  Rems ,  which  is  an  anagram  of  des  Amis  Reunis. 
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The  Rifhop  of  Autun,  the  man  fo  bcpraifcd  as  the  be¬ 
nevolent  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  friend  of  mankind 
and  of  good  order,  was  Senior  Warden  of  another  Lodge 
at  Paris,  eltabliflied  in  1786  (I  think  chiefly  by  Or¬ 
leans  and  himfelf)  which  afterwards  became  the  Jacobin 
Club.  In  Ihort,  we  may  afl'ert  with  confidence,  that 
the  Mafon  Lodges  in  France  were  the  hot-beds,  where 
the  feeds  were  foon,  and  tenderly  reared,  of  all  the  per¬ 
nicious  dofcdrines  which  foon  after  choaked  every  moral 
or  religious  cultivation,  and  have  made  the  Society 
worfe  than  a  wade,  have  made  it  a  noifome  matlh  of  hu¬ 
man  corruption,  filled  with  every  rank  and  poifonous 
\v7eed. 

it  .r  *  «  •  ^  i*  •  •  *  t  V 

Thefe  Lodges  were  frequented  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  and  of  every  profedion.  The  idle  and  the  frivo¬ 
lous  found  amufement,  and  glittering  things  to  tickle 
their  fatiated  fancies.  There  they  became  the  dupes  of 
the  declamations  of  the  crafty  and  licentious  Abbes,  and 
writers  of  every  denomination.  Mutual  encouragement 
in  the  indulgence  of  hazardous  thoughts  and  opinions 
which  flatter  our  wifhes  or  propenfities  is  a  lure  which 
few  minds  can  refill.  I  believe  that  mod.  men  have  felt 
this  in  fome  period  of  their  lives.  I  car.  find  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  the  company  that  I  have  iome- 
times  feen  in  a  Mafon  Lodge.  The  Lodge  de  la  Par- 
Jaite  Intelligence  at  Liege,  contained,  in  December  1770, 
the  Prince  Bifliop,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  Chapter, 
and  all  the  Office-bearers  were  dignitaries  of  the  church  ; 
yet  a  difeourfe  given  by  the  Brother  Orator  was  as  poig¬ 
nant  a  fatire  on  fuperdition  and  credulity,  as  if  it  had 

j  ^  oltaire.  It  was  under  the  aufpices  of 
this  Lodge  that  the  collection  of  difeourfes,  which  I 
mentioned  above,  was  pubhfhcd,  and  there  is  no  fault 
found  with  Brother  Robinet,  nor  Brother  Condorcet. 
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Indeed  the  Trefonciers  of  Liege  were  proverbial  even 
in  Brabant,  for  their  Epicurifm  in  the  mod  extenfive 
fenfe  of  the  word. 

*  »  V  #'  '  *■ 

Thus  was  conuption  fpread  over  the  kingdom  under 
the  malk  of  moral  indruBion.  For  thefe  difeourfes  were 
lull  ol  the  molt  refined  and  drained  morality,  and  florid 
paintings  of  Utopian  felicity,  in  a  date  where  all  are 
Brothers  and  citizens  of  the  world.  But  alas  !  thefa 
wire-drawn  principles  feem  to  have  had  little  influence 
on  the  hearts,  even  of  thole  who  could  bed  difplay  their 
bcauties.  Read  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  and  fome  of 
his  grave  performances  in  profe— What  man  is  there 
who  feems  better  to  know  his  Mailer’s  will  ?  No  man 
expreffes  with  more  propriety,  with  more  exaBnefs,  the 
feelings  of  a  good  mind.  Nc  man  feems  more  fenfible 
of  the  immutable  obligation  of  judice  and  of  truth.  Yet 
this  man,  in  his  tranfaBions  with  his  book-fellers,  with 
the  very  men  to  whom  he  was  immediately  indebted  for 
his  alllucnce  and  his  fame,  was  repeatedly,  nay,  incef- 
fantly,  guilty  of  the  meaned,  the  viled  tricks.  When  he 
>  fold  a  work  for  an  enormous  price  to  one  book-feller 
(even  to  Cramer,  whom  he  really  rcfpeBed)  he  took  care 
that  a  furreptitious  edition  fliould  appear  in  Holland,  al- 
mod  at  the  fame  moment.  I’roof-lheets  have  been  tra¬ 
ced  from  Forney  to  Amflerdam.  When  a  friend  of 
Cramer’s  expodulated  with  Voltaire  on  the  injudice  of 
this  conduct,  he  faid,  grinning,  Oh  le  bon  Cramer — eh 
bicn — d  na  que.  d'etre  da  parti — he  may  take  a  Iharc — • 
he  will  not  give  me  a  livre  the  lefs  for  the  fird  piece  I 
offer  him.  Where  Ihall  we  fee  more  tendernefs,  more 
honor,  more  love  of  every  thing  that  is  good  and  fair, 
than  in  Diderot’s  Pere  dc  Famille. — Yet  this  man  did 
not  fcruple  to  fell  to  the  Emprefs  of  Rulliaan  immenle 
library,  which  he  did  not  nolle fs;  for  an  enormous  price. 
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having  got  her  promife  that  it  fhould  remain  in  his  pof- 
feffion  in  Paris  during  his  life.  When  her  ambaffador 
wanted  to  fee  it,  after  a  year  or  two’s  payments,  and  the 
vifitation  could  be  no  longer  {laved  oil,  Diderot  was 
obliged  to  fet  off  in  a  hurry,  and  run  through  all  the 
book-fellers  {hops  in  Germany,  to  help  him  to  fill  his 
empty  (helves.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  ap¬ 
pearances — but  the  trick  took  air,  becaufe  he  had  been 
niggardly  in  his  attention  to  the  ambaffador’s  fecretary. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  honoring  his 
Imperial  pupil  with  a  vifit.  He  expefted  adoration,  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  was  indeed  received  by  the 
Ruffian  courtiers  with  all  the  childifh  fondnefs  that  they 
feel  for  every  Parifian  mode.  But  they  did  not  under- 
lland  him,  and  as  he  did  not  like  to  lofc  money  at  play, 
they  did  not  long  court  his  company.  He  found  his 
pupil  too  clearfighted.  Ces  plnlofophes ,  faid  fhe,  font 
beaux ,  vus  de  loin  ;  7 nais  de  plus  pres ,  le  diamant  parait 
cryjlal .  Hp  had  contrived  a  poor,  ftory,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  get  his  daughter  married  in  parade,  and  porti¬ 
oned  by  her  Majefty — but  it  was  feen  through,  and  he 
was  difappointed. 

When  we  fee  the  inefficacy  of  this  refined  humanity 
on  thefe  two  apoflles  of  philofophical  virtue,  we  fee 
ground  for  doubting  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
trufting  entirely  to  it  for  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  a 
date,  and  we  fhould  be  on  our  guard  when  we  liflen  to 
the  florid  fpeeches  of  the  Brother  Orator,  and  his  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  emancipation  from  fuperflition  and 
oppreffion,  which  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  cfFeftuated  by 
the  Chevaliers  Bieufaifants ,  the  Philalethe 5,  or  any  other 
feft  of  cofmo-political  Brethren. 
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I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  maintain,  that  the  Mafon 
Lodges  were  the  foie  corrupters  of  the  public  mind  in 
I  ranee.  No.  In  all  nations  that  have  made  much 
progrefs  in  cultivation,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  it  requires  all  the  vigilanee  and  exertions 
o[  magifliates,  and  of  moral  inftruCtors,  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  licentious  principles  and  maxims  of  con- 
duel.  They  arife  naturally  of  themfelves,  as  weeds  in 
a  rich  foil  ;  and,  like  weeds,  they  are  pernicious,  only 
bccaufe  they  are,  where  they  fhould  not  be,  in  a  culti¬ 
vated  field.  \  irtue  is  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
foul,  and  not  the  mere  pofieflion  of  good  difpofitions ; 
all  men  have  thefe,  and  occafionly  exhibit  them.  But 
virtue  fuppofes  exertion  ;  and,  as  the  hufbandman  mult 
be  incited  to  his  laborious  talk  by  fome  cogent  motive, 
f'o  mud  man  be  prompted  to  that  exertion  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  on  the  part  of  every  individual  for  the  very  ex¬ 
igence  of  a  great  fociety  :  Forman  is  indolent,  and  he 
is  luxurious  ;  he  wifhes  for  enjoyment,  and  this  with 
little  trouble.  The  lefs  fortunate  envy  the  enjoyments 
of  others,  and  repine  at  their  own  inability  to  obtain  the 
like.  They  fee  the  idle  in  affluence.  Fewr,  even  of 
good  men,  have  the  candour,  nay,  I  may  call  it  the 
wifdom,  to  think  on  the  activity  and  the  labour  which 
had  procured  thefe  comforts,  to  the  rich,  or  to  their  an- 
ceftors  ;  and  to  believe  that  they  are  idle  only  becaufe 
they  are  wealthy,  but  vrould  be  aCtive  if  they  were  nee¬ 
dy.  Such  fpontancous  reflections  cannot  be  expeCted 
in  perfons  who  are  engaged  in  unceafing  labour,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  very  moderate  fhare  (in  their  edimation  at  lead) 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  fuch  reflections  would,  in 
the  main,  be  jufl,  and  furely  they  would  greatly  tend  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  unfucccfsful. 
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This  excellent  purpofe  may  be  greatly  forwarded  by 
a  national  eftablifhment  for  moral  inftruftion  and  admo¬ 
nition  ;  and  if  the  public  inftruftors  fhould  add  all  the 
motives  to  virtuous  moderation  which  are  fuggefted  by 
the  confiderations  of  genuine  religion,  every  advice 
would  have  a  tenfold  influence.  Religious  and  moral 
inftruQions  are  therefore,  in  their  own  nature,  unequi¬ 
vocal  fupports  to  that  moderate  exertion  of  the  authority 
arifing  from  civil  fubordination,  which  the  mod  refined 
philanthropifl  or  cofmopolite  acknowledges  to  be  neccf- 
fary  for  the  very  exiftence  of  a  great  and  cultivated  fo- 
ciety.  I  have  never  feen  a  fcheme  of  Utopian  happinefs 
that  did  not  contain  fome  fyftem  of  education,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  any  fyftem  of  education  of  which  mo¬ 
ral  inftru&ion  is  not  a  principal  part.  Such  eftablifh- 
ments  are  dictates  of  nature,  and  obtrude  themfelves  on 
the  mind  of  every  perfon  who  begins  to  form  plans  of 
civil  union.  And  in  all  exifting  focieties  they  have  in¬ 
deed  been  formed,  and  are  confidered  as  the  greateft 
correftor  and  Toother  of  thofe  difcontents  that  arc  una¬ 
voidable  in  the  minds  of  the  unfuccefsful  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  The  magiftrate,  therefore,  whofe  profeffional 
habits  lead  him  frequently  to  exert  himfelf  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  peace,  cannot  but  fee  the  advantages 
of  fuch  dated  remembrancers  of  our  duty.  He  will 
therefore  fupport  and  cherifh  this  public  eftablifhment, 
which  fo  evidently  aftifts  him  in  his  beneficent  and  im¬ 
portant  labours. 

But  all  the  evils  offociety  do  not  fpring  from  the  dif- 
fcontents  and  the  vices  of  the  poor.  The  rich  come  in 
for  a  large  and  a  confpicuous  fhare.  They  frequently 
ahufe  their  advantages.  Pride  and  haughty  behaviour 
on  their  part  rankle  in  the  breafts3  and  affea  the  tempers 
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of  their  inferiors,  already  fretted  by  the  hardfhips  of  their 
own  condition.  I  he  rich  alfo  are  luxurious ;  and  are 
often  needy.  Grafping  at  every  mean  of  gratification, 
they  are  inattentive  to  the  rights  of  inferiors  whom  they 
dcfpife,  and,  dcfpifing,  opprefs.  Perhaps  their  own  fu- 
peiionty  has  been  acquired  by  injuftice.  Perhaps  mofl 
fovereignties  have  been  acquired  by  oppreffion.  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Rulers  are  but  men  ;  as  fuch,  they  abufe  many 
of  their  greateft  bleffings.  Obferving  that  religious 
hopes  make  the  good  rcfigned  under  the  hardfhips  of  the 
prefent  fcene,  and  that  its  terrors  frequently  reftrain  the 
bad  ;  they  avail  themfelves  of  thefe  obfervations,  and 
fupport  religion  as  an  engine  of  date,  and  a  mean  of 
their  own  fecurity.  But  they  are  not  contented  with  its 
real  advantages ;  and  they  are  much  more  afraid  of  the 
refcntment  and  the  crimes  of  the  offended  profligate, 
than  of  the  murmurs  of  the  fuffering  worthy.  There¬ 
fore  they  encourage  fuperftition,  and  call  to  their  aid 
the  vices  of  the  priefthood.  The  priefts  are  men  of  like 
paffions  as  other  men,  and  it  is  no  ground  of  peculiar 
blame  that  they  alfo  frequently  yield  to  the  temptations 
of  their  fituation.  They  are  encouraged  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  love  of  influence  natural  to  all  men,  and 
they  heap  terror  upon  terror,  to  fubdue  the  minds  of 
men,  and  darken  their  underftandings.  Thus,  the  mofl 
honorable  of  all  employments,  the  moral  inftru&ion  of 
the  Rate,  is  degraded  to  a  vile  trade,  and  is  praclifed 
with  all  the  deceit  and  rapacity  of  any  other  trade  ;  and 
religion,  from  being  the  honor  and  the  fafeguard  of  a 
nation,  becomes  its  greateft  difgrace  and  curfe. 

When  a  nation  has  fallen  into  this  lamentable  Rate,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  reform.  Although  nothing 
would  fo  immediately  and  fo  completely  remove  all 
•ground  of  complaint;  as  the  re-eftablifhing  private  vir~ 
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tue,  this  is  of  all  others  the  lead  likely  to  he  adopted. 
The  really  worthy,  who  fee  the  mifchicf  where  it  really 

is,  but  who  view  this  life  as  the  fchool  of  improvement, 
and  know  that  man  is  to  be  made  perfeft  through  buf¬ 
fering, 'are  the  la  ft  perfons  to  complain.  The  worthlefs 
are  the  molt  difcontented,  the  molt  noi fy  in  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  leaft  fcrupulous  about  the  means  of  re- 
drefs.  Not  to  improve  the  nation,  but  to  advance  thcrn- 
fel  ves,  they  turn  the  attention  to  the  abides  of  power 
and  influence.  And  they  begin  their  attack  where  they 
think  the  place  mod  defencelefs,  and  where  perhaps  they 
expeQ:  abidance  from  a  difcontented  garrifon.  They 
attack  fuperdition,  and  are  not  at  all  felicitous  that  true 
religion  fhall  not  differ  along  with  it.  It  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  with  any  direct  intention  to  ruin  the  Hate,  but 
merely  to  obtain  indulgence  for  themfelves,  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  wealthy.  They  expect  to  be  liltened 
to  by  many  who  wifli  for  the  fame  indulgence  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  religious  free-thinking  is  generally  the  firlt  ftep 
of  anarchy  and  revolution.  For  in  a  corrupted  date, 
perfons  of  all  ranks  have  the  fame  licentious  wi fires,  and 
if  fuperditious  fear  be  really  an  ingredient  of  the  human 
mind,  it  requires  fonre  Jlruggle  to  fliake  it  off.  No¬ 
thing  is  fo  effe£tual  as  mutual  encouragement,  and 
therefore  all  join  againd  priedcraft  ;  even  the  rulers 
forget  their  intcred,  which  fliould  lead  them  to  fupport 

it.  In  fuch  a  date,  the  pure  morality  of  true  religion 
vanifhes  from  the  fight.  There  is  commonly  no  re¬ 
mains  of  it  in  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  therefore 
all  goes  together. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  nation  where  all  tbofe  co¬ 
operating  caufes  had  acquired  greater  ftrength  than  in 
1  ranee.  Opprcfiions  of  all  kinds  were  at  a  height. 
The  luxuries  of  life  were  enjoyed  excludvely  by  the 
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upper  claffes,  and  this  in  the  higheft  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  ;  fo  that  the  defires  of  the  reft  were  whetted  to  the 
utmoft.  Religion  appeared  in  its  worft  form,  and  Teem¬ 
ed  calculated  folely  for  procuring  eftablifhments  for  the 
younger  fons  of  the  infolent  and  ufelefs  nobleffe.  The 
morals  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity 
weie  equally  corrupted.  1  houfands  of  literary  men 
were  excluded  by  their  Ration  from  all  hopes  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  more  refpeftable  offices  in  the  church. 
Thefe  vented  their  difcontents  as  far  as  there  was  fafety, 
and  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the  upper  claffes,  who 
joined  them  in  their  fatires  on  the  priefthood.  The 
clergy  oppofecl  them,  it  is  true,  but  feebly,  becaufe 
they  could  not  fupport  their  oppofition  by  examples  of 
their  own  virtuous  behaviour,  but  were  always  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  power  of  the  church,  the  very 
objefil  of  hatred  and  difguR.  The  whole  nation  became 
infidel,  and  when  in  a  few  infiances  a  worthy  Cure  ut¬ 
tered  the  fmall  Rill  voice  of  true  religion,  it  was  not 
heard  amidR  the  general  noife  of  fatire  and  reproach. 
The  milconduft  of  adminifiration,  and  the  abufe  of  the 
public  treafures,  were  every  day  growing  more  impu¬ 
dent  and  glaring,  and  expofed  the  government  to  con¬ 
tinual  criticifin.  But  it  was  Rill  too  powerful  to  fuffer 
this  to  proceed  to  extremities  ;  while  therefore  infidelity 
and  loofe  fentiments  of  morality  paflcd  unpunifhed,  it 
was  Rill  very  hazardous  to  publifh  any  thing  againfi  the 
Rate.  It  was  in  this  refpeft  chiefly,  that  the  Mafon 
Lodges  contributed  to  the  diflemination  of  dangerous 
opinions,  and  they  were  employed  for  this  purpofe  all 
over  the  kingdom.  This  is  not  an  aflertion  hazarded 
merely  on  account  of  its  probability.  Abundant  proof 
will  appear  by  and  by,  that  the  moR  turbulent  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  nation  frequented  the  Lodges.  We  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  under  this  covert  they  indulged  their 
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factious  clifpofitions  ;  nay,  we  fhall  find  the  greateff  part 
of  the  Lodges  of  France,  converted,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
very  few  weeks,  into  corrclponding  political  focieties. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  progre fs  of 
Free  Mafonry  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
there  it  took  a  more  ferious  turn.  Free  Mafonry  was 
imported  into  Germany  fomewhat  later  than  into  I  ranee. 
The  fir  It  German  Lodge  that  we  have  any  account  of,  is 
that  at  Cologne,  erefted  in  1716,  but  very  foon  fup- 
preffed.  Before  the  year  1725  there  were  many,  both 
in  Protefiant  and  Catholic  Germany.  'J  hole  of  Wetz- 
lar,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  Brunfwick,  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  are  the  oldefi,  and  their  priority  is  doubtful.  All 
of  them  received  their  inftitution  from  England,  and 
had  patents  from  a  mother  Lodge  in  London.  All  feem 
to  have  got  the  my  fiery  through  the  fame  channel,  the 
bani filed  friends  of  the  Stuart  family.  Many  of  thefe 
were  Catholics,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Auftria 
and  the  Catholic  princes. 


The  true  hofpitality,  that  is  no  where  more  confpi- 
cuous  than  in  the  character  of  the  Germans,  made  this 
inftitution  a  moll  agreeable  and  ufeful  pa  ftp  or  t  to  thefe 
gentlemen;  and  as  many  of  them  were  in  military  Ra¬ 
tions,  and  in  garrifon,  they  found  it  a  very  eafy  matter 
to  let  up  Lodges  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Thefe  af¬ 
forded  a  very  agreeable  paftime  to  the  officers,  who  had 
little  to  occupy  them,  and  were  already  accuftomed  to 
a  fubordifiation  which  did  not  affect  their  vanity  on  ac¬ 
count  of  family  diltin&ions.  As  the  Enfign  and  the 
General  were  equally  gentlemen,  the  allegory  or  play  of 
univerfal  Brotherhood  was  neither  novel  nor  difgufiing. 


\ 


Free  Mafonry  was  then  of  the  fimpleft  form,  confilling 
of  the  three  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow-craft,  and 
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Mailer.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Germans  had  been 
long  accuftomed  to  the  word,  the  fign,  and  the  gripe  of 
tne  Mafons,  and  fome  other  handicraft  trades.  °In  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  Germany  there  was  a  diftindion  of  opera¬ 
tive  Mafons  into  Wort-Maurers  and  Schrift-Maurers. 
The  Wort-Maurers  had  no  other  proof  to  give  of  their 
having  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  build¬ 
ers,  but  the  word  and  figns ;  the  Schrift-Maurers  had 
'vnttcn  Indentures  to  fhew.  There  are  extant  and  in 
iorcc,  borough-laws,  enjoining  the  Mailers  of  Mafons 
to  give  employment  to  journeymen  who  had  the  proper 
words  and  lign.  In  particular  it  appears,  that  fome  ci¬ 
ties  had  more  extenhve  privileges  in  this  refped  than 
others.  The  word  given  at  Wetzlar,  the  feat  of  the 
great  council  of  revifion  for  the  empire,  entitled. the  pof- 
fellor  to  work  over  the  whole  empire.  We  may  infer 
from  the  piocelles  and  decihons  in  fome  of  thole  muni¬ 
cipal  com  ts,  that  a  mailer  gave  a  word  and  token  for 
each  year’s  progrefs  of  his  apprentice.  He  gave  the 
word  of  the  incorporated  Imperial  city  or  borough  on 
which  be  depended,  and  alfo  a  word  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
by  which  all  his  own  pupils  could  recognife  each  other. 

1  lus  mode  oi  rccognifance  was  probably  the  only  docu¬ 
ment  of  education  in  old  tunes,  while  writing  was  con- 
f  in  d  to  a  very  final  I  part  of  the  community.  When 
we  relied  on  the  nature  of  the  German  empire,  a  confe¬ 
deration  of  (mail  independent  Hates,  we  lee  that  this 
profclfion  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  other  mechanic  arts, 
link  fs  its  pi  ad  it  toners  are  invelledwith  greater  pnvile- 
gv  s  than  others.  I  heir  great  works  exceed  the  llrength 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  workmen 
muft  be  brought  together  from  a  diftance.  Their  affo- 
ciation  mull  therefore  be  more  cared  for  by  the  public. 
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When  Enslifli  Free  Mafonry  was  carried  into  Ger- 
many,  it  was  hofpitably  received.  It  required  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  give  it  refpe&ability,  and  to  make  it  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  and  its  fecrets  and  rnyfteries  were 
not  fucli  novelties  as  in  France.  It  fpread  rapidly,  and 
the  fimple  topic  of  Brotherly  love  was  fufficient  for  re¬ 
commending  it  to  the  honed  and  hofpitable  Germans. 
But  it  foon  took  a  very  different  turn.  The  German 
charafler  is  the  very  oppofite  of  frivolity.  It  tends  to 
ferioufnefs,  and  requires  ferious  occupation.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  are  eminent  for  their  turn  for  invefligation  ;  and 
perhaps  they  indulge  this  to  cxcefs.  We  call  them 
plodding  and  dull,  becaufc  we  have  little  relifh  for  en¬ 
quiry  for  its  own  fake.  But  this  is  furely  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  rational  nature,  and  deferves  any  name  but  du- 
pidity.  At  the  dime  time  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  fpirit  of  enquiry  requires  regulation  as  much  as  any 
propenfity  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  appears  that  the 
Germans  are  not  nice  in  their  choice  of  their  objefts  ; 
it  appears  that  Angularity,  and  wonder,  and  difficulty  of 
refearch,  are  to  them  irrehdible  recommendations  and 
incitements.  They  have  always  exhibited  a  drong  hank¬ 
ering  after  every  thing  that  is  wonderful,  or  folcmn,  or 
terrible  ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  great  progrefs  which  men 
have  made  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  lad  centuries,  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  a  progrefs  too  in  which  we 
fhould  be  very  unjud  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that 
the  Germans  have  been  generally  in  the  foremod  ranks, 
the  grofs  ahfurdities  of  magic,  exorcifm,  witchcraft,  for¬ 
tune-telling,  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  univerfal  me¬ 
dicine,  have  always  had  their  zealous  partisans,  who 
have  lidened  with  .greedy  ears  to  the  nonfenfe  and 
jargon  of  fanatics  and  cheats  ;  and  though  they  every 
day  faw  examples  of  many  who  had  been  ruined  or  ren¬ 
dered  ridiculous  by  their  credulity,  every  new  pretender 
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to  fecrets  found  numbers  ready  to  liden  to  him,  and  to 
run  over  the  Tame  courfe. 

Free  Mafonry, profeffing  myderies,  indantly  roufed  all 
tone  people, and  the  Lodges  appeared  to  the  adventurers 
v  ho  wanted  to  profit  by  the  enthufiafm  or  the  avarice  of 
their  dupes,  the  fitted;  places  in  the  world  for  the  feene 
of  their  operations.  The  Rofycrucians  were  the  firft 
wno  availed  themfelves  of  the  opportunity.  This  was 
not  the  Society  which  had  appeared  formerly  under  that 
name,  and  was  now  extina ;  but  a  fet  of  Alchymids,  pre- 
tendcis  to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  and  the  univerfal 
medicine,  who,  the  better  to  inveigle  their  votaries,  had 
mixed  with  their  own  tricks  a  good  deal  of  the  abfurd 
fuperditions  of  that  feB,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  air  of 
mydery  to  the  whole,  to  protract  the  time  of  indrUdion, 
and  to  afford  more  room  for  evafions,  by  making  fo  ma¬ 
ny  difficult  conditions  neceffary  for  perfedting  the  grand 
work,  that  the  unfortunate  gull,  who  had  thrown  away 
his  time  and  his  money,  might  believe  that  the  failure 
waspwing  to  his  own  incapacity  or  unfitnefs  for  being 
the  podeffor  of  the  grand  fecret.  Thefe  cheats  found 
it  convenient  to  make  Mafonry  one  of  their  conditions, 
and  by  a  fmall  degree  of  art,  perfuaded  their  pupils  that 
they  were  the  only  true  Mafons.  Thefe  Rofycrucian 
Lodges  were  foon  edablifhed,  and  became  numerous, 
be ca ufe  their  mydcrics  were  addrcfTed,  both  to  the  cu- 
riofity,  the  fenfuality,  and  the  avarice  of  men.  They 
became  a  very  formidable  band,  adopting  the  conditu- 
tion  of  the  Jefuits,  dividing  the  Fraternity  into  circles, 
each  under  the  management  of  its  own  fuperior,  known 
to  ttK  Prefident,  but  unknown  to  the  individuals  of  the 
Lodges.  Thefe  fuperiors  were  connected  with  each 
otner  in  a  way  known  only  to  themfelves,  and  the  whole 
Avas  unaer  one  General.  Al  lead  this  is  the  account 
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which  they  wifh  to  be  believed.  If  it  be  juft,  nothing 
but  the  abfurdity  of  the  oftenlible  motives  of  their  occu¬ 
pations  could  have  prevented  this  combination  from 
carrying  on  fchemes  big  with  hazard  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Rut  the  Rofycrucian  Lodges  have  always  been 
confidered  by  other  Free  Mafons  as  bad  Societies,  and 
as  grofs  fchifmatics.  This  did  not  hinder,  however,  their 
alchemical  and  medical  fecrets  from  being  frequently 
introduced  into  the  Lodges  of  limple  Free  Mafonry ; 
and  in  like  manner,  exorcifm,  or  ghoft-raifmg,  magic, 
and  other  grofs  fuperftitions,  were  often  held  out  in 
their  meetings  as  attainable  myfteries,  which  would  be 
immenfe  acquifitions  to  the  Fraternity,  without  any  ne- 
ceflity  of  admitting  along  with  them  the  religious  deliri¬ 
ums  of  the  Rofycrucians. 

■ « 

# 

In  1743,  a  Baron  Hunde,  a  gentleman  of  honorable 
character  and  independent  fortune,  was  in  Paris,  and 
got  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  fome 
other  gentlemen  who  were  about  the  Pretender,  and 
learned  from  them  that  they  had  fome  wonderful  fecrets 
in  their  Lodges.  He  was  admitted,  through  the  medium 
of  that  nobleman,  and  of  a  Lord  Clifford,  and  his  Ma- 
fonic  patent  was  figned  George  (faid  to  be  the  fignature 
of  Kilmarnock).  Hunde  had  attached  himfelfto  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pretender,  in  hopes  (as  he  fays  him  fell) 
of  rifing  in  the  world  under  his  protection.  The  migh¬ 
ty  fecret  was  this.  “  When  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars  was  abolifhed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  cruelly  per- 
fecuted,  fome  worthy  perfons  efcaped,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  they  concealed 
themfelves  in  caves.  Thefe  perfons  pofleffed  the  true 
fecrets  of  Mafopry,  which  had  always  been  in  that  Or- 
tier,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Knights?  during  their 
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ferviccs  in  the  Eaft,  from  the  pilgrims  whom  they  occa- 
fionally  proteQcd  or  delivered.  The  Chevaliers  de  la 
Rofe-Croix  continued  to  have  the  fame  duties  as  for¬ 
merly,  though  robbed  of  their  emoluments.  In  fine, 
every  true  Mafon  is  a  Knight  Templar.”  It  is  very 
true  that  a  clever  fancy  can  accommodate  the  ritual  of 
reception  of  the  Chevalier  de  l'  Epee ,  &c.  to  fomething 
like  the  inftitutiou  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  per¬ 
haps  this  explanation  of  young  Zerobabel  s  pilgrimage, 
and  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra,  is  the 
molt,  fignificant  explanation  that  has. been  given  of  the 
meagre  fymbols  of  Free  Mafonry. 

•  .  '  *  .  ! 

When  Baron  Hunde  returned  to  Germany,  he  exhi- 
bited  to  fome  friends  his  extenfive  powers  for  propagat¬ 
ing  this  fyltem  of  Mafonry,  and  made  a  few  Knights. 
But  he  was  not  very  aStive.  Probably  the  failure  of  the 
Pretender's  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  anceftors 
had  put  an  end  to  Hunde’s  hopes  of  making  a  figure. 

In  the  meantime  Free  Mafonry  was  cultivated  with 
zeal  in  Germany,  and  many  adventurers  found  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  fupporting  particular  fchifms* 

But  in  1756,  or  1757,  a  complete  revolution  took 
place.  The  French  officers  who  were  prifoners  at 
large  in  Berlin,  undertook,  with  the  afi'urance  peculiar 
to  their  nation,  to  inftruft  the  fimple  Germans  in  every 
thing  that  embelliffies  fociety.  They  laid,  that  the 
homefpun  Free  Mafonry,  which  had  been  imported 
from  England,  was  fit  only  for  the  unpolifhed  minds  of 
the  Britifh  ;  but  that  in  France  it  had  grown  into  an 
elegant  fyltem,  fit  for  the  profeffion  of  Gentlemen. 
Nay,  they  faid,  that  the  Englifh  were  ignorant  of  true 
Mafonry,  and  polfeffed  nothing  but  the  introduction  to 
it  ;  and  even  this  was  not  underftood  by  them.  When 
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the  ribbands  and  ftars,  with  which  the  French  had  orna¬ 
mented  the  Order,  were  fhown  to  the  Germans,  they 
could  not  refill  the  enchantment.  A  Mr.  Rofa,  a  1  rench 
commiffary,  brought  from  Paris  a  complete  waggon- 
load  of  Mafonic  ornaments,  which  were  ail  distributed 
before  it  had  reached  Berlin,  and  he  was  obliged  to  or¬ 
der  another,  to  furnifh  the  Lodges  of  that  city.  It  be¬ 
came  for  a  while  a  molt  profitable  bulinefs  to  many 
French  officers  and  commiffaries  difperfed  over  Germa¬ 
ny,  having  nothing  eile  to  do.  Every  body  gaped  for 
instruction,  and  thefe  kind  teachers  were  always  ready 
to  beftow  it.  In  half  a  year  Free  Mafonry  underwent 
a  complete  revolution  all  over  Germany,  and  Cheva¬ 
liers  multiplied  without  number.  The  Rofaic  fydem 
was  a  gofpel  to  the  Mafons,  and  the  poor  Britifh  fyf¬ 
tem  was  defpifed.  But  the  new  Lodges  of  Berlin,  as 
they  had  been  the  teachers  of  the  whole  empire,  want¬ 
ed  alfo  to  be  the  governors,  and  infilled  on  complete 
fubje&ion  from  all  the  others.  This  llartled  the  Free 
Mafons  at  a  difiance,  and  awaked  them  from  their  gol¬ 
den  dreams.  Now  began  a  druggie  for  dominion  and  for 
independency.  This  made  the  old  Lodges  think  a  little 
about  the  whole  affair.  The  refill t  of  this  was  a  coun¬ 
ter  revolution.  Though  no  man  could  pretend  that  he 
underdood  the  true  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  its  ori¬ 
gin,  its  hidory,  or  its  real  aim,  all  faw  that  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  their  hieroglyphics,  and  the  rituals  of  the  new 
degrees  imported  from  France,  were  quite  gratuitous. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  fa  fed  thing  for  them 
was  an  appeal  to  the  birth-place  of  Mafonry.  They 
Cent  to  London  for  inftruftions.  There  they  learned, 
that  nothing  was  acknowledged  for  genuine  unfophidi- 
cated  Mafonry  but  the  three  degrees  ;  and  that  the  mo¬ 
ther  Lodge  of  London  alone  could,  by  her  inftruttions, 
prevent  .the  mod  dangerous  {claims  and  innovations. 
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Many  Lodges,  therefore,  applied  for  patents  and  in- 
ftiufctions.  Patents  were  ealily  made  out,  and  molt 
willingly  fent  to  the  zealous  Brethren  ;  and  thefe  were 
thankfully  received  and  paid  for.  But  inftruftion  was 
not  fo  eafy  a  matter.  At  that  time  we  had  nothing  but 
the  book  of  conftitutions,  drawn  up  about  1720’,  by 
Andeifon  and  Defaguilliers,  two  perfons  of  little  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  low  manners,  who  had  aimed  at  little 
moic  than  ma'dng  a  pretext,  not  altogether  contempti¬ 
ble,  foi  a  convivial  meeting.  This,  however,  was  re  - 
cci\ c d  with  tefpeef.  Weave  apt  to  lmile  at  grave  men’s 
being  fatisfied  with  fuch  coarfe  and  fcanty  fare.  But  it 
was  of  ufe,  merely  becaufe  it  gave  an  oltenfible  reafon 
for  refilling  the  defpotifm  of  the  Lodges  of  Berlin.  Se¬ 
veral  relpcdable  Lodges,  particularly  that  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Mayne,  that  of  Brunfwick,  that  of  Wetzlar,  and 
the  Royal  d  ork  of  Berlin,  rclolutely  adhered  to  the 
-Lnglifh  fyflem,  and  denied  themfelves  all  the  enjoyment 
of  the  French  degrees,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  fu- 
prcmacy  of  the  Rofaic  Lodges  of  Berlin. 

About  the  year  1764  a  new  revolution  took  place. 
An  adventurer,  who  called  himfclf  Johnfon,  and  paf- 
fed  himfelf  for  an  Englifhman,  but  who  was  really  a 
German  or  Bohemian  named  Lcucht,  laid  that  he  was 
ambaflador  from  the  Chapter  of  Knights  Templars  at 
Old  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  fent  to  teach  the  Germans 
what  was  true  Mafonry.  He  pretended  to  tranfmute 
metals,  and  fome  of  the  Brethren  declared  that  they  had 
feen  him  do  it  repeatedly.  i'his  reached  Baron  Hunde 
and  brought  back  all  his  former  cnthufiafm.  There  is 
fomething  very  dark  in  this  part  of  the  hi  (lory  ;  for  in  a 
jittlc  Johnfon  told  his  partifans  that  the  only  point  he 
had  to  inform  them  of  was,  that  Baron  Hunde  was  the 
Grand  Mafter  of  the  7th  province  of  Mafonry,  which 
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included  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  royal  domir 
nions  of  Pruffia.  He  fhowed  them  a  map  of  the  Mafo- 
nic  Empire  arranged  into  provinces,  each  of  which  had 
diftinguifhing  emblems.  Thefe  are  all  taken  from  an 
old  forgotten  and  infignificant  book,  Typotii  Symbola 
Divina  et  Humana ,  publifhed  in  1601.  There  is  not 
the  leaft  trace  in  this  book  either  of  Mafonry  01  Temp¬ 
lars,  and  the  emblems  are  taken  out  without  the  fmalL.fi 
ground  of  feledion.  Some  inconfiflency  with  the  for¬ 
mer  magnificent  promifes  of  Johnlon  flat  tied  them  at 
fir  ft,  but  they  acquiefced  and  fubmitted  to  Baron  II  unde 
as  Grand  Mailer  of  Germany.  Soon  aftei  Johnfon 
turned  out  to  be  a  cheat,  efcaped,  was  taken,  and  put 
in  pnfon,  where  he  died.  ^  et  this  ieems  not  to  have 
ruined  the  credit  of  Baron  Hunde.  He  creeled  Lodges, 
gave  a  few  fimple  inftrudlions,  all  in. the  iyilem  of  En¬ 
gl  ifh  Mafonry,  and  promifed,  that  when  they  had  ap¬ 
proved  themfelves  as  good  Mafons,  he  would  then  im¬ 
part  the  mighty  fecret.  After  two  or  three  years  ol  no¬ 
viciate,  a  convention  was  held  at  Altenberg  ;  and  he 
told  them  that  his  whole  fecret  was,  that  every  true  Ma¬ 
jor,  was  a  Knight  Templar .  They  were  ailonifhed,  and 
disappointed  ;  for  they  expelled  in  general  that  he  would 
teach  them  the  philofopher  s  flone,  or  ghoft-raifing,  or 
magic.  After  much  difeontent,  falling  out,  and  dif- 
pute,  many  Lodges  united  in  this  fyflem,  made  fome- 
what  moderate  and  palatable,  under  the  name  of  the 
Strict  U i sc i p l  1  n  ar  1  an s,  Strickten  Obfervanz.  It 
was  acceptable  to  many,  becaufe  they  infilled  that  they 
were  really  Knights,  properly  confecratcd,  though  with¬ 
out  temporalities  ;  and  they  ferioufly  fet  themfelves 
about  forming  a  fund  which  fhould  fecure  the  order  in  a 
landed  property  and  revenue,  which  would  give  them  a 
refpefilable  civil  exiflencc.  Hunde  declared  that  his 
whole  eflate  fhould  devolve  on  the  Order.  But  the 
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vexations  which  he  afterwards  met  with,  and  his  falling 

11}  love  wuh  a  !ad/  who  prevailed  on  him  to  become  Rot 
man  Catholic,  made  him  alter  this  intention.  The  Or¬ 
der  went  on,  however,  and  acquired  conliderable  cre- 
mt  by  the  ferious  regularity  of  their  proceedings  ;  and, 
auhougn  m  the  mean  time  a  new  apoftle  of  Myfteries,  a 

,  f,nzendorft,  one  of  the  Stria  Obfervanz,  intro- 
ducea  a  new  fyftem,  which  he  laid  was  from  Sweden, 
dilhnguilhed  by  lome  of  the  myftical  doarines  of  the 
owedenborgh  feel,  and  though  this  fyltem  obtained  the 
i.oyal  patronage,  and  a  National  Lodge  was  eftabldhed 
at  Berim  by  patent,  Pill  the  Temp  dor  den,  or  Or  den  des 
*.  .ricten  Obfervanz,  continued  to  be  very  refnectable 
Tfe  German  gen.ry  »ere  beuer  pleaJwi.h  'a  Grand 

A i after  of  their  own  choofing,  than  with  any  impofed  on 
tiicm  by  authority. 

During  this  ftate  of  things,  one  Stark,  a  Proteftant 
t.ivmc,  well  known  in  Germany  by  his  writings,  made 
another  trial  of  public  faith.  One  Gugomos  (a  pri¬ 
vate  gentleman,  but  who  would  pal's  for  l'on  to  a  King 
ol  Cyprus)  and  one  Schropfer,  keeper  of  a  colfee- 
noulc  at  Nuremberg,  drew  crowds  of  Free  Mafons 
around  them,  to  learn  ghoft-railing,  exorcifm,  and  al- 
cliymy.  Numbers  came  from  a  great  diftance  to  Wcif- 
bad  to  fee  and  learn  thefe  myfteries,  and  Free  Mafonry 
was  on  the  point  of  another  revolution.  Dr.  Stark  was 
an  adept  in  all  thefe  things,  and  contended  with  Cagli- 
ciiro  m  Courland  for  the  palm  of  fuperiority.  He  faw 
ihat  this  deception  could  not  long  Hand  its  ground. 
He  therefore  came  forward, at  a  convention  at  Braunfch- 
.uig  in  1772,  and  laid  to  the  Strict  Difciplinarians  or 
’1  emplars,  i  hat  lie  was  of  their  Order,  but  of  the  fpi- 
litual  department,  and  was  deputed  by  the  Chapter  of 
X  m  d  tin  Scotland,  where  lie  was  Chancellor  of 
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tliQ^  Congregation,  and  had  the  name  of  Archidemidcs, 
Eques  ab  Aquila  falva  :  That  this  Chapter  had  the  lu- 
perintendance  of  the  Order :  1  hat  they  alone  could 

confecrate  the  Knights,  or  the  unknown  lupciiorsj  and 
that  he  was  deputed  to  mftruH  them  in  the  real  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Order,  and  impart  its  ineltimable  fecrcts, 
which  could  not  be  known  to  Baron  Hunde,  as  he 
would  readily  acknowledge  when  he  fhould  converfe 
with  him.  |ohnfon,  he  faid,  had  been  a  cheat,  and 
probably  a  murderer.  He  had  got  fome  knowledge 
from  papers  which  he  rtmft  have  ftolen  from  a  miliio- 
nary,  who  had  difappeared,  and  was  probably  killed. 
Gugomos  and  Schropfer  mud  have  had  fomc  fimilar  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  Schropfer  had  even  deceived  him  for  a 
time.  He  was  ready  to  execute  his  connniilion,  upon 
their  coming  under  the  necelfary  obligations  of  fecrecy 
and  of  fubmiffion.  Hunde  (whole  name  in  the  Order 
was  the  Eques  ab  Enje)  acquiefced  at  once,  and  propo- 
fed  a  convention,  with  full  powers  to  decide  and  accept. 
But  a  Schubart,  a  gentleman  of  charafler,  who  was 
treafurer  to  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  had  an  employ¬ 
ment  which  gave  him  conliderable  influence  in  the  Or- 
der,  ftrongly  diffuaded  them  from  fuch  ameaiure.  The 
mod  unqualified  fubmiffion  to  unknown  fuperiors,  and 
to  conditions  equally  unknown,  was  required  previous 
.to  the  fmalleft.  communication,  or  any  knowledge  of 
the  powers  which  Archidemides  had  to  treat  with  them. 
Many  meetings  were  held,  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  learn  fomething  of  this  fpiritual  court,  and  of 
what  they  might  expeft  from  them.  Dr.  Stark,  Baron 
Weggenfak,  Baron  Von  Raven,  and  fome  others  of 
his  coadjutors  in  the  Lodges  at  Koningfberg  in  Pruffia, 
and  at  Wifmar,  were  received  into  the  Order.  But  in 
vain — nothing  was  obtained  from  thefe  ghoftly  Knights 
but  fome  mfignificant  ceremonials  of  receptions  and 
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coil  Iterations.  Of  this  kind  of  novelties  they  were  al¬ 

ready  heartily  lick  ;  and  though  they  all  panted  after 
the  expected  •  wonders,  they  were  fo  much  frightened 
by  the  unconditional  fubmiffion,  that  they  could  come 
to  no  agreement,  and  the  fecrets  of  the  Scotch  Congre¬ 
gation  of  K— m— d— t  Hill  remain  with  Dr.  Stark.  ' 
They  did,  however,  a  fenfible  thing;  they  lent  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  Old  Aberdeen,  to  enquire  after  the  caves 
where  their  venerable  myfteries  where  known,  and  their 
trea lures  were  hid.  They  had,  as  they  thought,  me- 
iiicu  Ionic  more  confidence;  for  they  had  remitted  an¬ 
nual  contributions  to  thefe  unknown  luperiors,  to  the 
amount  of  fome  thoufands  of  rix-dollars.  But  alas, 
their  antbaffadors  found  the  Free  Mafons  of  Old  Aber¬ 
deen  ignorant  of  all  this,  and  as  eager  to  learn  from  the 
ambaffadors  what  was  the  true  origin  and  meaning  of 
Tree  Mafonry,  of  which  they  knew  nothing  but  the 
dimple  tale  of  Olct  Hiram.  Ibis  broke  Stark’s  credit; 
but  he  Hill  infilled  on  the  reality  of  his  commiflion,  and 
faid  that  the  Brethren  at  Aberdeen  were  indeed  ignorant, 
•but  niat  he  had  never  laid  otherwife;  their  expectations 
from  that  quarter  had  relied  on  the  icraps  purloined  by 
Johnfon.  He  reminded  them  of  a  thing  well  known  to 
themfclves  ;  that  one  of  them  had  been  lent  for  by  a  dy¬ 
ing  nobleman  to  receive  papers  on  this  fubjeCl,  and  that 
his  vi!it  having  been  delayed  a  few  hours  by  an  unavoid¬ 
able  accident,  he  found  all  burnt  but  a  fragment  of  a 
capitulary  and  a  thing  in  cypher,  part  of  which  he  (Dr. 
Stark)  had  explained  to  them.  They  had  employed 
another  gentleman,  a  H.  Wachter,  to  make  fimilar  en¬ 
quiries  in  Italy,  where  Schropfer  and  others  (even 
Hunde)  had  told  them  great  fecrets  w’ere  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Pretender’s  fecretary  Approfi,  and  others. 
Wachter  told  them,  that  all  this  was  a  fiBion,  but  that 
he  had  feen  at  I  iorence  fome  Brethren  from  the  Holy 
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Land,  who  really  polfelfed  wonderful  fecrets,  which  he 
was  willing  to  impart,  on  proper  conditions.  Thefe, 
however,  they  could  not  accede  to  ;  but  they  were  cru¬ 
elly  tortured  by  feeing  Wachter,  who  had  left  (Germa¬ 
ny  in  fober  circumltances,  now  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  expence.  He  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had 
got  the  fecret  of  gold-making  from  the  Afiatic  Brethren; 
but  faid  that  no  man  had  any  right  to  afk  him  how  he 
had  come  by  his  fortune.  It  was  enough  that  he  be- 
liaved  honorably,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing.  He 
broke  off  all  connections  with  them,  and  left  them  in 
great  diftrefs  about  their  Order,  and  panting  after  his 
fecrets.  Rifum  teneatis  amici . 

Stark,  in  revenge  for  the  oppofition  he  had  met  with 
from  Schubart,  left  no  done  unturned  to  hurt  him  with 
his  Brethren,  and  fucceeded,  fo  that  he  left  them  in  did 
guft.  Hunde  died  about  this  time.  A  book  appeared, 
called,  The  Stumbling  Block  and  Rock  of  Offence,  which 
betrayed  (by  their  own  confeffion)  the  whole  fecrets  of 
the  Order  of'  Templars,  and  foon  made  an  end  of  it, 
as  far  as  it  went  beyond  the  fimple  Englifh  Mafonry. 


Thus  was  the  faith  of  Free  Mafons  quite  unhinged  in 
Germany.  But  the  rage  for  myderies  and  wonder  was 
not  in  the  lead  abated  ;  and  the  habits  of  thefe  fecret  af- 
Temblies  were  becoming  every  day  more  craving.  Dif- 
fenfion  and  fchifm  was  multiplying  in  every  quarter  ; 
and  the  Inflitution,  inflead  of  being  an  incitement  to 
-mutual  complaifance and  Brotherly  love,  had  become  a 
fource  of  contention,  and  of  bitter  enmity.  Not  fatis- 
fied  with  defending  the  propriety  of  its  own  Inditutions, 
each  Sydem  of  Free  Mafonry  was  bufy  in  enticing  away 
the  partifans  of  other  Syftems,  fhut  their  Lodges  againft 
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each  other,  and  proceeded  even  to  vilify  and  perfecute 
the  adherents  of  every  Syftem  but  their  own. 

Thefe  animofities  arofe  chiefly  from  the  quarrels 
about  precedency,  and  the  arrogance  (as  it  was  thought) 
of  the  patent  Lodge  of  Berlin,  in  pretending  to  have 
any  authority  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  But 
thefe  pretenfions  were  not  the  refult  of  mere  vanity. 
The  French  importers  of  the  new  degrees,  always  true 
to  the  glory  of  their  nation,  hoped  by  this  means  to  fe- 
cuie  the  dependence  even  ol  this  frivolous  Society^  per¬ 
haps  they  might  forefee  political  ufes  and  benefits  which 
might  arife  from  it.  One  thing  is  worth  notice  :  The 
F  rench  Lodges  had  all  emanated  from  the  great  Confe¬ 
deration  under  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and,  even  if  we 
had  no  other  proof,  we  might  prefume  that  they  would 
cultivate  the  fame  principles  that  charatterifed  that  Se£t. 
But  we  are  certain  that  infidelity  and  laxity  of  moral 
principles  were  prevalent  in  the  Rofaic  Lodges,  and 
that  the  obfervation  of  this  corruption  had  offended  many 
of  the  l'ober  oldfafhioncd  Lodges,  and  was  one  great 
caufb  of  any  check  that  was  given  to  the  brilliant  Ma- 
fonry  of  France.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  in  which  they  all  refembled,  and  which  foon 
ceafed  to  be  a  difhnbtion,  becaufe  it  pervaded  the  other 
Lodges,  that  induced  me  to  expatiate  more  on  this  hif- 
tory  of  Free  Mafonry  in  Germany,  than  may  appear  to 
my  readers  to  be  adequate  to  the  importance  of  Free 
Mafonry  in  the  general  fubj eft-matter  of  thefe  pages. 
But  I  hope  that  it  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  my  nar¬ 
ration  that  I  have  not  given  it  greater  value  than  it  de- 
ferves. 

About  this  very  time  there  was  a  great  revolution  of 
the  public  mind  in  Germany,  and  fcepticifm,  infidelity^ 
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^nd  irreligion,  not  only  wetc  picvalent  in  thr  minds  and 
manners  of  the  wealthy  and  luxuiious,  am  oi  the  pio- 
iligate  of  lower  ranks,  but  began  to  appeal  m  the.  pro¬ 
ductions  of  die  prefs.  Some  circumftances,  peculiar  to 
Germany,  occafioned  thefe  declenfions  from  the  former 
•acquiefcence  m  the  faith  of  their  foicfathets  to  become 
more  uniform  and  remarkable  than  they  would  other- 
wife  have  been.  The  Confelfions  of  Germany  are  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran  (which  they  call  Pro- 
teftant)  and  the  Calvinift  (which  they  call  Reformed). 
Thefe  are  profeffed  in  many  fmall  contiguous  principa¬ 
lities,  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  in  which  all  the 
three  have  not  free  exercife.  lire  defire  of  making 
profelytes  is  natural  to  all  ferious  profeffors  of  a  rational 
faith,  and  was  frequently  exercifed.  The  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  are  fuppofed  by  us  to  be  particularly  zealous  ; 
and  the  Proteftants  (Lutherans  and  Calvinifts)  were 
careful  to  oppofe  them  by  every  kind  of  argument, 
among  which  thofc  of  ridicule  and  reproach  were  not 
fparecl.  The  Catholics  accufcd  them  of  infidelity  re- 
fpecting  the  fundamental  doQnnes  of  Chnllianity  winch 
they  profeffed  to  believe,  and  even  with  rcIpeCt  to  the 
doflrines  of  natural  religion.  1  his  accufation  was  long 
very  (lightly  fupported  ;  but,  of  late,  by  better  proofs. 
The  fpirit  offree  inquiry  was  the  great  boafl  of  the  Pro¬ 
teftants,  and  their  only  fupport  againlt  the  Catholics, 
fecuring  them  both  in  their  religious  and  civil  rights. 
It  was  therefore  fupported  by  their  governments.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  fhould  he  indulged  to  ex- 
cefs,  or  improperly,  even  by  ferious  men,  liable  to  er¬ 
ror,  in  their  difputcs  with  the  Catholics.  In  the  pro- 
prefs  of  this  conteff,  even  their  own  ConfefTion  did  not 
cfcape  criticifm,  and  it  was  aflerted  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  which  thofc  Confeflions  exprefs  was  not  complete. 
Further  Reformations  were  propofed.  The  Scriptures, 
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the  foundation  of  our  faith,  were  examined  by  clergy¬ 
men  of  very  different  capacities,  difpofitions,  and  views, 
till  by  explaining,  correfting,  allegorifing,  and  other- 
wife  twilling  the  Bible,  men’s  minds  had  hardly  any  thing 
left  to  reft  on  as  a  doblrine  of  revealed  religion.  This 
encouraged  others  to  go  farther,  and  to  fay  that  revela¬ 
tion  was  a  folecifm,  as  plainly  appeared  by  the  irrecon- 
cileable  difleiences  among  thefe  Enlighteners  (fo  they 
vc  i  e  called)  of  the  public,  and  that  man  had  nothing  to 
trull  to  but  the  dictates  of  natural  reafon.  Another  fet 
of  writers,  proceeding  from  this  as  a  point  already  fet¬ 
tled,  proferibed  all  religion  whatever,  and  openly  taught 
the  doftrines  of  materjalifm  and  atheifm.  Moft  of 
thefe  innovations  were  the  work  of  Protcftant  divines, 
from  the  caufes  that  I  have  mentioned.  Teller,  Sender 
Ebcrhardt,  Lefting,  Bahrdt,  Riem,  and  Shultz,  had 
the  chief  hand  in  all  thefe  innovations.  But  no  man 
contributed  more  than  Nicholai,  an  eminent  and  learn¬ 
ed  book  Idler  in  Berlin.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
the  pubhfhcr  of  a  periodical  work,  called  the  General 
German  Library  ( Algcmein  dcutjchc  Bibliothek)  conlift- 
mg  o.  original  dillcrtations,  and  reviews  of  the  writings 
of  others.  The  great  merit  of  this  work,  on  account  of 
many  learned  dillcrtations  which  appear  in  it,  has  pro¬ 
cured  it  great  influence  on  that  clafs  of  readers  whole  lei- 
furc  or  capacity  did  not  allow  them  a  more  profound 
kind  of  reading.  This  is  the  bulk  of  readers  in  everv 
country.  Nicholai  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the 
writings  ol  the  Enlighteners,  and  in  his  reviews  treats 
them  with  particular  notice,  makes  the  public  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  works,  and  makes  the  moft  favora¬ 
ble  comments  ;  whereas  the  performances  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  defenders  of  the 
National  Creeds,  are  neglected,  omitted,  or  barely  men¬ 
tioned,  or  they  are  criticiled  with  every  feverity  of  ridi- 
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cule  and  reproach.  He  fell  upon  a  very  fare  method 
of  rendering  the  orthodox  writers  difagreeabE  to  tnc 
public,  by  reprefenting  them  as  the  abetters  of  fup^xbi- 
tion,  and  as  fecret  Jeluits.  He  aflerts,  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Order  of  Loyola  is  only  apparent.  The 
Brethren  Hill  retain  their  connection,  and  molt  part  of 
their  property,  under  the  fecret  patronage  ot  Catholic 
Princes.  They  are,  therefore}  in  every  coinci,  in  cveiv 
habit  and  character,  working  with  unwearied  zeal  for 
the  reftoration  of  their  empire.  He  raifed  a  general 
alarm,  and  made  a  journey  through  Germany,  hunting 
for  Jefuits,  and  for  this  purpofe,  became  Free  Mafon 
and  Rofycrucian,  being  introduced  by  his  friends  Ge- 
dicke  and  Biefter,  clergymen,  publi fliers  of  the  Berlin 
Monatfclirift ,  and  molt  zealous  promoters  of  the  new 
doctrines.  This  favor  he  has  repaid  at  his  return,  by 
betraying  the  myfteries  of  the  Lodges,  and  numberlefs 
falfehoods.  Flis  journey  was  publifhed  in  feveral  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  is  full  of  frightful  Jefuitifms.  This  man,  as 
I  have  faid,  found  the  greateft  fuccefs  in  his  method  of 
flandering  the  defenders  of  Bible-Chriftianity,  by  repre¬ 
fenting  them  as  concealed  jefuits.  But,  not  contented 
with  open  difeuflion,  he  long  ago  publifhed  a  fort  of 
romance,  called  Sebaldus  Notliank er ,  in  which  thefe  di¬ 
vines  are  introduced  under  feigned  names,  and  made 
as  ridiculous  and  deteflable  as  pofiible.  All  this  was  a 
good  trading  job  ;  for  fceptical  and  free-thinking  wri¬ 
tings  have  every  where  a  good  market  ;  and  Nicholai 
was  not  only  reviewer,  but  publifher,  having  preffes  in 
different  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  immenfe  literary 
manufacture  of  Germany,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  na¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  particular  way. 
The  books  go  in  fheets  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipfic  and 
Frankfort,  twice  a-ycar.  The  bookfellers  meet  there, 
and  fee  atone  glance  the  flate  of  literature  ;  and  having 
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Speculated  and  made  their  bargains,  the  books  are  in¬ 
stantly  difperfed  through  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
appear  at  once  in  all  quarters.  Although  every  Princi¬ 
pality  has  an  officer  for  heading,  it  is  impoffible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  currency  of  a  performance,  although  it  may  be 
prohibited  ;  lor  it  is  to  be  had  by  the  carrier  at  three  or 
four  miles  diltancc  in  another  Hate.  By  this  mode  of 
traffic,  a  plot  may  be  formed,  and  atiually  has  been 
formed,  for  giving  any  particular  turn  to  the  literature 
of  the  country.  There  is  an  excellent  work  printed  at 
Bern  by  the  author  Heinzmann,  a  bookfeller,  called. 
Appeal  to  my  Country,  concerning  a  Combination  ofWri- 
tn  s,  ana  Lookfellers,  to  rule  the  Literature  of  Germany, 
and  form  the  public  mind  into  a  contempt  for  the  religion 
end  civil  e/lab  li/hments  of  the  Empire.  It  contains. a 
hdloncal  account  of  the  publications  in  every  branch  of 
literature  for  about  thirty  years.  The  author  (hows,  in 
the  mod  convincing  manner,  that  the  prodigious  change 
from  the  former  fatis  faction  of  the  Germans  on  thole 
fubje&s  to  their  prefent  difeontent  and  attacks  from  eve¬ 
ry  quarter,  is  neither  a  fair  picture  of  the  prevailing  fen- 
timents,  nor  has  been  the  limple  operation  of  things, 
but  the  relult  of  a  combination  of  trading  Infidels. 

I  have  here  fomewhat  anticipated  (Tor  I  hope  to 
point  out  the  fources  of  this  combination,)  becaufe  it 
helps  to  explain  or  illultrate  the  progrefs  of  infidelity 
and  irrcligion  that  I  was  fpeaking  of.  It  was  muchac- 
cr.h.iated  by  another  circumfiance.  One  Bafedow,  a 
man  of  talents  and  learning,  fct  up,  in  the  Principality 
of  Anhalt-Defiau,  a  Philanthropine,  or  academy 
of  general  education,  on  a  plan  extremely  different  from 
those  of  the  Univerfities  and  Academies.  By  this  ap¬ 
pellation,  the  founder  hoped  to  make  parents  expefl.  that 
much  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  pu- 
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pits;  and  indeed  the  programs  or  adverti Cements  by 
which  Bafedow  announced  his  inftitution  to  the  public, 
defcnbed  it  as  the  proieflcd  leminary  of  piaclical  Lillies. 
Languages,  fciences,  and  the  ornamental  exercifes, 
were  here  coniidered  as  mere  acccfiones,  and  the  great 
aim  was  to  form  the  young  mind  to  the  lo\c  of  man¬ 
kind  and  of  virtue,  by  a  plan  of  moral  education  which 
was  very  fpecious  and  unexceptionable.  But  there  was 
a  circumftance  which  greatly  obftruCted  the  wide  prof- 
peCts  of  the  founder.  How  were  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  youth  to  be  cared  for  ?  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and  Calvinifts,  were  almofl  equally  numerous  in  the 
adjoining  Principalities ;  and  the  exclufion  of  any  two 
of  thefe  communions  would  prodigioufly  limit  the  pro- 
pofed  ufefulnefs  of  the  inftitution.  Bafedow  was  a  man 
of  talents,  a  good  fcholar,  and  a  perfuafive  writer.  He 
framed  a  fet  of  rules,  by  which  the  education  fhould  be 
conducted,  and  which,  he  thought,  fhould  make  every 
parent  eafy  ;  and  the  plan  is  very  judicious  and  manly. 
But  none  came  but  Lutherans.  His  zeal  and  intereft 
in  the  thing  made  him  endeavour  to  intereft  others ;  and 
he  found  this  no  hard  matter.  The  people  of  condition, 
and  all  fenfible  men,  faw  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  place,  could  they  induce  men  to  lend 
their  children  from  all  the  neighbouring  Hates.  \V  hat 
we  with,  we  readily  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  Bafe- 
dow’s  plan  and  reafbnings  appeared  complete,  and  had 
the  fupport  of  all  dalles  of  men.  The  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinifts,  after  fome  time,  were  not  averfe  from  them,  and 
the  literary  manufacture  of  Germany  was  foon  very  bu 
fy  in  making  pamphlets,  defending,  improving,  attack 
ing  and  reprobating  the  plans.  Innumerable  were  the 
projects  for  moderating  the  differences  between  the 
three  Chriftian  communions  of  Germany,  and  making 
it  poffible  for  the  members  of  them  all,  not  only  to  live 
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amicably  among  each  other,  and  to  worfhip  God  in  the 
fame  church,  but  even  to  communicate  together.  This 
attempt  naturally  gave  rife  to  much  fpeculation  and  re¬ 
finement;  and  the  propofals  for  amendment  of  the  for¬ 
mulas  and  the  inftru&ions  from  the  pulpit  were  profe- 
cuted  with  fo  much  keennefs,  that  the  ground-work, 
Chriftianity,  was  refined  and  refined,  till  it  vanifhed 
altogether,  leaving  Deifm,  or  Natural,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  Philofophical  Religion,  in  its  place.  I  am  not 
much  mi  (taken  as  to  hiftorical  fafct,  when  I  fay,  that 
the  aftonifhing  change  in  religious  doftrine  which  has 
taken  place  in  Proteftant  Germany  within  thefe  laft 
thirty  years  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  this  fcheme  of 
Lafedow  s.  I  he  pre-difpofing  caufes  exifted,  indeed, 
and  were  general  and  powerful,  and  the  diforder  had 
aheady  broken  out.  But  this  fpecious  and  enticing 
object  fir  ft  gave  a  title  to  Proteftant  clergymen  to  put  to 
their  hand  without  rifle  of  being  cenfured. 

Bafcdow  correQed,  and  correfted  again,  but  not  one 
Catholic  came  to  the  Philanthropine.  He  feems  to  have 
thought  that  the  heft  plan  would  be,  to  banifh  all  pofi- 
tive  religion  whatever,  and  that  he  would  then  be  fure 
of  Catholic  fcholars.  Cardinal  Dubois  was  fo  far  right 
v.  nh  lefpect  to  the  firfi  Catholic  pupil  of  the  church. 
He  had  recommended  a  man  of  his  own  ftamp  to  Louis 
XIV.  to  fill  fome  important  office.  The  monarch  was 
aftonifhed,  and  told  the  Cardinal,  that  “  that  would 
never  do,  for  the  man  was  a  Janfenift;  Eh  !  que  nbn , 
Sire,  laid  the  Cardinal,  “  il  riejl  qic  Athee all  was 
fafe,  and  the  man  got  the  priory.  But  though  all  was 
in  vain,  Bafedow’s  Philanthropine  at  Deffau  got  a  high 
character.  lie  publifhed  many  volumes  on  education 
that  have  much  merit. 
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It  were  well  had  this  been  all.  But  moft  unfortu¬ 
nately,  though  moft  naturally,  writers  of  loofe  moral 
principles  and  of  wicked  hearts  were  encouraged  by  the 
impunity  which  the  fceptical  writers  experienced,  and 
ventured  to  publifh  things  of  the  vileft  tendency,  inflam¬ 
ing  the  paftions  and  juftifying  licentious  manners.  Thefe 
maxims  are  congenial  with  irreligion  and  Atheifm,  and 
the  books  found  a  quick  market.  It  was  chiefly  in  the 
Pruflian  States  that  this  went  on.  The  late  King  was, 
to  fay  the  beft  of  him,  a  naturalift,  and,  holding  this 
life  for  his  all,  gave  full  liberty  to  his  fubjeHs  to  write 
what  they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not  touch  on  ftate 
matters.  He  declared,  however,  to  a  minifter  of  his 
court,  long  before  his  death,  that  “  he  was  extremely 
forry  that  his  indifference  had  produced  fuch  effefts; 
that  he  was  fenfible  it  had  greatly  contributed  to  hurt 
the  peace  and  mutual  good  treatment  of  his  fubje&s;” 
and  he  faid,  “  that  he  would  willingly  give  up  the  glory 
of  his  beft  fought  battle,  to  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  people  in  the  fame  ftate  of  peace  and  fatisfaHion 
with  their  religious  eftablifhments,  that  he  found  them 
in  at  his  acceflion  to  the  throne.”  His  fucceffor  Frede¬ 
rick  William  found  that  things  had  gone  much  too  far, 
and  determined  to  fupport  the  church  cftablifhment  in 
the  moft  peremptory  manner;  but  at  the  fame  time  to 
allow  perfect  freedom  of  thinking  and  converfing  to  the 
profeffors  of  every  chriftian  faith,  provided  it  was  en¬ 
joyed  without  difturbing  the  general  peace,  or  any  en¬ 
croachment  on  the  rights  of  thofe  already  fupported  by 
law.  Fie  publifhed  an  edift  to  this  effed,  which  is  re¬ 
ally  a  model  worthy  of  imitation  in  every  country* 
This  was  the  epoch  of  a  ftrange  revolution.  It  was  at¬ 
tacked  from  all  hands,  and  criticifms,  fatires,  handers, 
threaten  ings,  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  The  in- 
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dependency  of  the  neighbouring  hates,  and  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  not  being  a  great  favorite  among  feveral  of  his 
neighbours,  permitted  the  publication  of  thefe  pieces  in 
the  adjoining  principalities,  and  it  was  impoffible  to 
prevent  their  circulation  even  in  the  Pruflian  States. 
.His  edifct  was  called  an  unjuftifiable  tyranny  over  the 
confciences  of  men  ;  the  dogmas  fupported  by  it,  were 
called  abfurd  fuperftitions  ;  the  King’s  private  charafter, 
and  his  opinions  in  religious  matters,  were  treated  with 
little  reverence,  nay,  were  ridiculed  and  fcandaloufly 
abufed.  i  his  field  of  difculfion  being  thus  thrown 
open,  the  writers  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  religious 
matters.  After  flatly  denying  that  the  prince  of  any 
•country  had  the  fmalleft  right  to  preferibe,  or  even  di¬ 
rect  the  faith  of  his  fubjeQs,  they  extended  their  difeuf- 
fions  to  the  rights  of  princes  in  general  ;  and  now  they 
fairly  opened  their  trenches,  and  made  an  attack  in  form 
•on  the  conftitutions  cf  the  German  confederacy,  and  * 
.after  the  ufual  approaches,  they  fet  up  the  ftandard  of 
univerfal  citizcnlhip  on  die  very  ridge  of  the  glacis,  and 
fummoned  the  fort  to  furrender.  The  mod  daring  of 
thefe  attacks  was  a  collection  of  anonymous  letters  on 
the  conftitution  of  the  Pruflian  States.  It  was  primed 
(or  laid  to  be  fo)  at  Utrecht;  but  by  comparing  the 
faults  of  fome  types  with  fome  books  printed  in  Berlin, 
it  was  fuppofed  by  all  to  lie  the  production  of  one  of 
Nicholai’s  profits.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Mirabeau.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a  French 
,  tranflation,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  more  impudent 
than  the  work  itfclf.  The  monarch  was  declared  to  be 
a  tyrant ;  the  people  are  addreffed  as  a  parcel  of  tame 
wretches  crouching  under  oppreflion.  The  people  of 
Silcfia  are  reprefented  as  Hill  in  a  worfe  condition,  and 
arc  repeatedly  called  to  roufe  themfelves,  and  to  rife  up 
and  aflert  their  rights.  The  King  is  told5  that  there  is  a 
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combination  of  philofophers  (conjuration)  who  arc 
leagued  together  in  defence  of  truth  and  reafon,  and 
which  no  power  can  withdand  ;  that  they  are  to  he  found 
in  every  country,  and  are  connected  by  mutual  and  fo- 
lemn  engagement,  and  will  put  in  practice  every  mean 
of  attack.  Enlightening,  indruftion,  w*as  the  general 
cry  among  the  writers.  The  triumph  of  reafon  over 
error,  the  overthrow  of  fuperdition  and  flavifh  fear, 
freedom  from  religious  and  political  prejudices,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  natural  and 
unalienable  rights  of  man,  were  the  topics  of  general  de¬ 
clamation  ;  and  it  was  openly  maintained,  that  fecret  fo- 
cieties,  where  the  communication  of  fentiment  fhould 
be  free  from  every  redraint,  was  the  molt  effectual 
mean  for  inftru&ing  and  enlightening  the  world. 

O  O  o 


And  thus  it  appears,  that  Germany  has  experienced 
the  fame  gradual  progrefs,  from  Religion  to  Atheifm, 
from  decency  to  diflolutenefs,  and  from  loyalty  to  re¬ 
bellion,  wThich  has  had  its  courfe  in  France.  And  I 
mud  now  add,  that  this  progrefs  has  been  effected  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  by  the  fame  means ;  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  fcdufction  has  been  the  Lodges 

c> 

of  the  Free  Mafons.  The  French,  along  with  their 
numerous  chcvalcries,  and  dars,  and  ribbands,  had  brought 
in  the  cudom  of  haranguing  in  the  Lodges,  and  as  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  a  conliderable  uniformity  every  where, 
the  fame  topics  became  favorite  fubjc&s  of  declamation 


that  had  tickled  the  ear  in  France  ;  there  were  the  fame 
corruptions  of  fentiments  and  manners  among  the  luxu¬ 
rious  or  profligate,  and  the  fame  incitements  to  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  thefe  fentiments,  wherever  it  could  be  done 
with  fafety;  and  I  may  fay,  that  the  zealots  in  ail  thefe 
tracts  of  free-thinking  were  more  ferious,  more  grave, 
and  fanatical.  1  hefc  are  not  adertions  obnori .  I  can 
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produce  proofs.  There  was  a  Baron  Knigge  refiding  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  of  whom 
I  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  frequently  to  fpeak. 
This  man  was  an  enthufiaft  in  Mafonry  from  his  youth, 
and  had  run  through  every  poflible  degree  of  it.  He 
was  diflatishcd  with  them  all,  and  particularly  with  the 
frivolity  of  the  trench  chivalry  ;  but  he  {till  believed 
that  Mafonry  contained  invaluable  fecrets.  He  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  faw  a  glimpfe  of  them  in  the  cofmo-poli- 
tical  and  fceptical  dilcourfes  in  their  Lodges ;  he  fat 
down  to  meditate  on  thefe,  and  foon  collefted  his 
thoughts,  and  found  that  thofe  French  orators  were  right 
without  knowing  it ;  and  that  Mafonry  was  pure  natu¬ 
ral  religion  and  univerfal  citizenfhip,  and  that  this  was 
alfo  true  Chriffianity.  In  this  faith  he  immediately  be¬ 
gan  his  career  of  Brotherly  love,  and  publifhed  three 
volumes  of  fermons  ;  the  firfh  and  third  publifhed  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  fecond  at  Heidelberg,  but  without 
his  name.  He  publifhed  alfo  a  popular  fyftem  of  reli¬ 
gion.  In  all  thefe  publications,  of  which  there  are  cx- 
traffsdn  the  Religions  Begebcnheiten ,  Chriffianity  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  mere  allegory,  or  a  Mafonic  type  of  natu¬ 
ral  religion  ;  the  moral  duties  are  fpun  into  the  com¬ 
mon-place  declamations  of  univerfal  benevolence  ;  and 
the  attention  is  continually  directed  to  the  abfurdities 
and  horrors  of  fuperffition,  the  fufferings  of  the  poor, 
the  tyranny  and  opprcflion  of  the  great,  the  tricks  o‘f  the 

priefts,  and  the  indolent  fimplicity  and  patience  of  the 
laity  and  of  the  common  people.  The  happinefs  of  the 

patriarchal  life,  and  fweets  of  univerfal  equality  and 
freedom,  arc  the  burden  of  every  paragraph  ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  whole  is  to  make  men  di (contented 
with  their  condition  of  civil  fubordination,  and  the  re- 
ftraints  of  revealed  religion. 
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.  All  the  proceedings  of  Knigge  in  the  Mafonic  fchifms 
fliow  that  he  was  a  zealous  apoltle  of  cofmo-politifm, 
and  that  he  was  continually  dealing  with  people  in  the 
Lodges  who  were  alfociated  with  him  in  propagating 
thefe  notions  among  the  Brethren  ;  fo  that  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  fuch  converfations  were  common  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Lodges. 


When  the  reader  confiders  all  thefe  circum fiances,  he 
will  abate  of  that  furprife  which  naturally  aife&ts  a  Bri¬ 
ton,  when  he  reads  accounts  of  conventions  lor  difcuf- 
finor  and  fixing  the  dogmatic  tenets  of  Free  Mafonry. 

O  o  O  J 

The  perfeCt  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  which  we  en¬ 
joy  in  this  happy  country,  being  familiar  to  every  man, 
we  indulge  it  with  calmnefs  and  moderation,  and  fecrct 
afTemblies  hardly  differ  from  the  common  meetings  of 
friends  and  neighbours.  We  do  not  forget  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  civil  fubordination,  and  of  thole  aidinftions 
which  arife  from  fecure  poffeffion  of  our  rights,  and  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  fober  and  indultrious.  Thefe  have,  by  pru¬ 
dence  and  a  refpettable  ceconomv,  preferved  the  acqui- 
litions  of  their  ancedors.  Every  man  feels  in  his  own 
bread  the  ftrong  call  of  nature  to  procure  forhimlelf 
and  his  children,  by  every  honed  and  commendable  ex¬ 
ertion,  the  means  of  public  confideration  and  relpcfct. 
No  man  is  fo  totally  without  fpirit,  as  not  to  think  the 
better  of  his  condition  when  he  is  come  of  creditable  pa¬ 
rents,  and  has  creditable  connections  ;  and  without  think¬ 
ing  that  he  is  in  any  refpeft  generous,  he  prefumes  that 
others  have  the  fame  fentiments,  and  therefore  allows 
the  moderate  expreflion  ol  them,  without  thinking  it  in 
folence  or  haughtinefs.  All  thefe  things  are  familiar, 
are  not  thought  of,  and  we  enjoy  them  as  we  enjoy  ordi¬ 
nary  health,  without  perceiving  it.  But  in  the  fame  man 
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ner  as  a  young  man  who  has  been  long  confined  by  fick- 
nefs,  exults  in  returning  health,  and  is  apt  to  riot  in  the 
enjoyment  of  what  he  fo  diftinfcdly  feels  ;  fo  thofe  who 
are  under  continual  check  in  open  fociety,  feel  this 
emancipation  in  thefe  hidden  aflemblies,  and  indulge 
with  eagernels  in  the  expreflion  of  fentiments  which  in 
public  they  mult  fmother  within  their  own  bread.  Such 
meetings,  therefore,  have  a  zed  that  is  very  alluring, 
and  they  are  frequented  with  avidity.  There  is  no  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  where  this  kind  ot  enjoyment  is  fo  poig¬ 
nant  as  in  Germany.  Very  infignificant  principalities 
have  the  fame  rank  in  the  General  Federation  with  very 
extend vc  dominions.  'Flic  internal  conditution  of  each 
petty  date  being  modelled  in  nearly  the  fame  manner, 
the  official  honors  of  their  little  courts  become  ludi¬ 
crous  and  even  farcical.  The  Geheim  Hofrath,  the 
Hofmarefchal,  and  all  the  Kammerhers  of  a  Prince, 
whole  dominions  do  not  equal  the  edates  of  many  En- 
glilh  Squires,  caule  the  whole  to  appear  like  the  play  of 
children,  and  mud  give  frequent  occafion  for  difcontent 
and  ridicule.  Mafon  Lodges  even  keep  this  alive.  The 
fraternal  equality  profeded  in  them  is  very  flattering  to 
thofe  who  have  not  fuccceded  in  the  fcramble  for  civil 
diflin&ions.  Such  perfons  become  the  molt  zealous 
Mafons,  and  generally  obtain  the  aftive  offices  in  the 
Lodges,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  treating  with  au¬ 
thority  perfons  whom  in  public  fociety  they  mull  look 
up  to  with  fome  refpett, 

•  / 

Thefe  confidcrations  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for 
the  importance  which  Free  Mafonry  has  acquired  in 
Germany.  Fora  long  while  the  hopes  of  learning  fome 
wonderful  fccrct  made  a  German  Baron  think  nothing 
of  long  and  expenfive  journies  in  quell  of  fome  new 
degree.  Of  late?  the  cohno -political  doflrincs  cneou- 
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raged  and  propagated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fomc  hopes  of 
.producing  a  Revolution  in  fociety,  by  which  men  of  ta¬ 
lents  fhould  obtain  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
feem  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  the  zeal  with  which  the  or- 
,der  is  hill  cheriflied  and  promoted.  In  a  periodical 
work,  publifhcd  at  Neuwied,  called  Algemein  Zcitung 
der  Freymaurerey ,  we  have  the  lift  of  the  Lodges  in 
,1782,  with  the  names  of  the  Office-bearers.  Four- 
fifths  of  thefe  are  clergymen,  profeffors,  perfons  having 
.offices  in  the  common-law  courts,  men  of  letters  by 
trade,  fuch  as  reviewers  and  journalifts,  and  other  pam¬ 
phleteers  ;  a  clafs  of  men,  who  generally  think  that  they 
have  not  attained  that  rank  in  fociety  to  which  their  ta- 
-  Lents  entitle  them,  and  imagine  that  they  could  dif- 

•  charge  the  important  offices  of  the  hate  with  reputation 
to  them  (elves  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

The  miferable  uncertainty  and  inffability  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  faith,  which  I  defcribed  above,  was  not  altogether 
the  eff  ect  of  mere  chance,  but  had  been  greatly  accelerated 
,  by  the  machinations  of  Baron  Knigge,  and  fome  other 
Cohno-political  Brethren  whom  he  had  called  to  his  af- 
fi fiance.  Knigge  had  now  formed  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  whole  Fraternity,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  his 
Utopian  plan  of  univerfal  benevolence  in  a  (fate  of  li¬ 
berty  and  equality.  He  hoped  to  do  this  more  readily 
by  completing  their  embarraflment,  and  fhewing  each 
fyftem  how  imfirm  its  foundation  was,  and  how  little 

•  chance  it  had  of  obtaining  a  general  adherence.  The 

•  Stnclen  Obfervanz  had  now  completely  loft  its  credit, 

•  by  which  it  h&d  hoped  to  get  the  better  of  all  the  reft. 

.  Knigge  therefore  propofed  a  plan  to  the  Lodges  of 
.  Lrankfort  and  \V  etzlar,  by  which  all  the  fyftems  misfit, 
in  lorne  meafure,  be  united,  or  at  leaft  be  brought  to  a 
Hate  of  mutual  forbearance  and  intercourfe.  He  pro- 
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poled  that  the  Znglifh  fyftem  Ihould  be  taken  for  the 
ground-work,  and  to  receive  all  and  only  thofe  who  had 
taken  the  three  fymbolical  degrees.,  as  they  were  now 
generally  called.  Alter  thus  guarding  this  general  point 
c>[  faith,  he  propofed  to  allow  the  validity  of  every  de¬ 
gree  or  rank  which  fhould  be  received  in  any  Lodge,  or 
be  made  the  character  of  any  particular  fyftem.  Thefe 
Lodges,  having  fccured  the  adherence  of  leveral  others, 
broughtabouta  general  convention  at  Willemfbadin  Hai- 
nault,  where  every  different  fyftem  Ihould  communi¬ 
cate  its  peculiar  tenets.  It  was  then  hoped,  that  after 
an  examination  of  them  all,  a  conftitution  might  be 
formed,  which  comprehended  every  thing  that  was  moft 
worthy  of  feleblion,  and  therefore  be  far  better  than  the  ac¬ 
commodating  fyftem  already  deferibed.  By  this  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  get  his  favorite  Icheme  introduced  into  the  whole 
Order,  and  Free  Mafons  made  zealous  Citizens  of  the 
World.  I  believe  he  was  fincerc  in  thefe  intentions, 
and  had  no  intention  to  difturb  the  public  peace.  The 
convention  was  accordingly  held,  and  laftcd  a  long  while, 
the  deputies  confulting  about  the  frivolities  of  Mafonry, 
with  all  the  ferioufnefs  of  ftate-ambaftadors.  But  there 
was  great  fhynefs  in  their  communications ;  and  Knigge 
was  making  but  (mall  progrefs  in  his  plan,  when  he  met 
with  another  Mafon,  the  Marquis  of  Conftanza,  who  in 
an  inftant  converted  him,  and  changed  all  his  mcafures, 
by  fhowing  him  that  he  (Knigge)  was  only  doing  by 
halves  what  was  already  accomplished  by  another  Soci¬ 
ety,  which  had  carried  it  to  its  full  extent.  They  im¬ 
mediately  fet  about  undoing  what  he  had  been  occupi¬ 
ed  with,  and  heightened  as  much  as  they  could  the  dif- 
lentions,  already  diffidently  great,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  got  the  Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  to  unite,  and  pick  out  the  beft  of  the  things 
they  had  obtained  by  the  communications  from  the 
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other  fy Items,  and  they  formed  a  plan  of  what  they 
called,  the  EcleUic  or  Syncritic  Majonry  of  the  United 
Lodges  of  Germany.  They  compofed  a  conftitution, 
ritual,  and  catechifm,  which  has  merit,  and  is  indeed 

the  completeft  body  of  Free  Mafonry  that  we  have. 

«* 

Such  was  the  fiate  of  this  celebrated  and  myfterious 
Fraternity  in  Germany  in  1776.  The  fpirit  of  innova¬ 
tion  had  feized  all  the  Brethren.  No  man  could  give  a 
tolerable  account  of  the  origin,  hiltory,  or  objeft  of 
the  Order,  and  it  appeared  to  all  as  a  loft  or  forgotten 
myftery.  The  fymbols  feemed  to  be  equally  fufcepti- 
ble  of  every  interpretation,  and  none  of  thefc  feemed 

entitled  to  any  decided  preference. 

\  '  % 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  Illuminati . 


I 

X  AM  now  arrived  at  what  I  fhould  call  the  great 
epoch  of  Cofmo-politifm,  the  fcheme  communicated  to 
Baron  Knigge  by  the  Marchefe  di  Conjlanza.  This 
obliges  me  to  mention  a  remarkable  Lodge  of  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  Mafonry,  erefted  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  in  1775, 
under  the  worfhipful  Matter,  Profcffor  Baader.  It  was 
called  The  Lodge  Theodore  of  Good  CounfeL  It  had  its 
conftitutional  patent  from  the  Royal  York^at  Berlin, 
but  had  formed  a  particular  fyftem  of  its  own,  by  in- 
ftruftions  from  the  Lege  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at 
Lyons,  with  which  it  kept  up  a  correfpondence.  This 
refpeft  to  the  Lodge  at  Lyons  had  arifen  from  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  acquired  in  general  by  the  French  party  in 
the  convention  at  Willemfbad.  The  deputies  of  the 
Rofaic  Lodges,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  Templars, 
and  Striclcn  Ohfervanz ,  all  looking  up  to  this  as  the  mo¬ 
ther  Lodge  of  what  they  called  the  Grand  Orient  dc  la 
France ,  confiding  (in  1782)  of  2 66  improved  Lodges, 
united  under  the  D.  dc  Chartres .  Accordingly  the 
Lodge  at  Lyons  fent  Mr.  Willermooz  as  deputy  to  this 
convention  at  Willemfbad.  Refining  gradually  on  the 
fimplc  Britifh  Mafonry,  the  Lodge  had  formed  a  fyftem 
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of  practical  morality,  which  it  afferted  to  be  the  aim  of 
genuine  Malonry,  laying,  that  a  true  Mafon,  and  a 
man  oi  upright  heart  and  active  virtue,  aie  fynonymous 
characters,  and  that  the  great  aim  ol  I  rcc  Mafonrv  is 
to  promote  the  happineis  of  mankind  by  every  mean  in 
our  power.  In  purluance  of  thelc  piincipies,  tne  Lodge 
Theodore  profeffedly  occupied  itfclf  with  ceconomical, 
ftatiftical,  and  political  matters,  and  not  only  publifhed 
from  time  to  time  difcourfes  on  luch  fubjects  by  the 
Brother  Orator,  but  the  Members  conlidcrcd  themfelves 
as  in  duty  bound  to  propagate  and  inculcate  the  fame 
doctrines  out  of  doors. 


Of  the  zealous  members  of  the  Lodge  Theodore  the 
molt  confpicuous  was  Dr.  Adam  Weifhaupt,  Profeffor 
of  Canon  Law  in  the  univerfity  of  Ingolilaclt.  This 
perfon  had  been  educated  among  the  Jefuits ;  but  the 
abolition  of  their  order  made  him  change  his  views,  and 
from  being  their  pupil,  he  became  their  nioft  bitter  ene¬ 
my.  He  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  profef- 
fion,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  thofe  intended  for 
the  practice  in  the  law-courts,  but  alfo  by  the  young 
gentlemen  at  large,  in  their  courfe  of  general  educati¬ 
on  ;  and  he  brought  numbers  from  the  neighbouring 
ftates  to  this  univerfity,  and  gave  a  ton  to  the  fludies  of 
the  place.  He  embraced  with  great  keennefs  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  fpreading  the  favorite  doctrines  of  the 
Lodge,  and  his  auditory  became  the  feminary  ol  Cof- 
mo-politifm.  The  engaging  pictures  of  the  polhble  fe¬ 
licity  of  a  focietv  where  every  office  is  held  by  a  man  of 
talents  and  virtue,  and  where  every  talent  is  fet  in  a 


place  fitted  for  its  exertion,  forcibly  catches  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  unfufpeCling  minds  of  youth,  and  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  ftatc,  far  advanced  in  the  habits  of  grofs  fuper- 
Union  (a  character  given  to  Bavaria  by  its  neighbours) 
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and  abounding  in  monks  and  idle  dignitaries,  the  op¬ 
portunities  mull  be  frequent  for  obferving  the  inconfi- 
derate  dominion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abjeft  and  indo¬ 
lent  fubmilfion  of  the  laity.  Accordingly  Profeffo;? 
Weifhaupt  fays,  in  his  Apology  for  Illuminatifm,  tha 
Deifm,  Infidelity,  and  Atheifm  are  more  prevalent  ir» 
Bavaria  than  in  any  country  he  was  acquainted  with. 
Diicourfes,  therefore,  in  which  the  abfurdity  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  luperdition  and  fpiritual  tyranny  were  drongly 
painted,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impreflion. 
And  during  this  date  of  the  minds  of  the  auditory  the 
tranfition  to  general  infidelity  and  irreligion  is  fo  eafy, 
and  fo  inviting  to  fanguine  youth,  prompted  perhaps 
by  a  latent  wife  that  the  reftramts  which  religion  impo- 
fes  on  the  expeftants  of  a  future  date  might  be  found, 
on  enquiry,  to  be  nothing  but  groundlefs  terrors ;  that 
J  imagine  it  requires  the  mod  anxious  care  of  the  public 
teacher  to  keep  the  minds  of  his  audience  impreffed 
with  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  great  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion,  while  he  frees  them  from  the  firac kies  of  blind 
and  abfurd  fuperditioiu  I  fear  that  this  celebrated  in- 
ftrudor  had  none  of  this  anxiety,  but  was  finished  with 
his  great  fuccefs  in  the  lad  part  of  this  talk,  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  his  young  hearers  from  the  terrors  of  fuper- 
f  fit  ion.  J  fuppofe  alio  that  this  was  the  more  agreeable 
to  him,  as  it  procured  him  the  triumph  over  the  lefuits, 
with  whom  he  had  long  druggled  for  the  direction  of  the 
university. 

f 

•  •  *  *  »  k  •  *  /  I  1^'  I  §  ^  I  ,  J  ' 

This  was  in  1777.  Weifhaupt  had  long  been  fehem- 
ingthe  edablidunent  of  an  Adociation  or  Order,  which, 
in  time,  fhould  govern  the  world.  In  his  fird  fervour 
and  high  expectations,  he  hinted  to  feveral  Ex-  }e lints 
the  probability  of  their  recovering,  under  a  new  name, 
the  influence  which  they  formerly  poffdfedj  and  of  be- 
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ing  again  of  great  fervice  to  focietv,  bv  direQing  the 
education  of  youth  of  diltmttion,  now  emancipated 
from  all  civil  and  religious  prejudices.  He  prevailed 
on  fome  to  join  him,  but  they  all  retraced  but  (wo. 
After  this  disappointment  Weifhaupt  became  the  impla- 
cable  enemy  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  his  fanguine  tempos 
made  him  frequently  lay  himfelf  open  to  their  piercing 
eye,  and  drew  on  him  their  keened  refentment,  and  at 
lad  made  him  the  vifclim  of  their  enmity. 

‘  ;  1*  T  X  .  V  t .  .  J  -  .  d  -  j  -  '  •  -  '  '  -  *  ~  * 

The  Lodge  Theodore  was  the  place  where  the  above- 
mentioned  doftrines  were  moll  zealoudy  propagated. 
But  Weifhaupt’s  emiffaries  had  already  procured  the 
adherence  of  many  other  Lodges  ;  and  the  Eclectic  Ma- 
fonry  had  been  brought  into  vogue  chiefly  by  their  ex¬ 
ertions  at  the  Willemfbad  convention.  The  Lodge 
Theodore  was  perhaps  lefs  guarded  in  its  proceedings, 
for  it  became  remarkable  for  the  very  hold  fentiments 
in  politics  and  religion  which  were  frequently  uttered  in 
their  harangues ;  and  its  members  were  noted  for  their 
zeal  in  making  profelytes.  Many  hitter  pafquinades, 
fatires,  and  other  offenlive  pamphlets  were  in  fecrct  cir¬ 
culation,  and  even  larger  works  of  very  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency,  and  feveral  of  them  were  traced  to  that  Lodge. 
The  Eleftor  often  exprefled  his  difapprobation  oh  Inch 
proceedings,  and  fent  them  kind  meflages,  defiring  them 
to  be  careful  not  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  to  recollect  the  foiemn  declaration  made 
to  every  entrant  into  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Mahons, 
“  That  no  fubjeft  of  religion  or  politics  fhall  ever  be 
touched  on  in  the  Lodge  a  declaration  which  alone 
could  have  procured  his  permiffion  of  any  fecret  aifem- 
bly  whatever,  and  on  the  fincerity  and  honor  of  which 
he  had  reckoned  when  he  gave  his  fanftion  to  their  efta^ 
blilhment,  But  repeated  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  in- 
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creafed  the  alarm,  and  the  Eledor  ordered  a  judicial 
enquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge  Theodore. 

It  was  then  difc.overed  that  this  and  feveral  affociated 
Lodges  were  the  nurfcry  or  preparation-ichool  for  ano¬ 
ther  Order  of  Mafons,  who  called  themfelves  the  Illu¬ 
minated,  and  that  the  exprefs  aim  of  this  Order  was 
to  aboli fh  Chnftianity,  and  overturn  all  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  rclnlt  of  the  enquiry  was  very  lmper- 
fed  and  unlatisfaftory.  No  Illuminati  were  to  be 
found.  1  hey  were  unknown  in  the  Lodge.  Some  of 
the  members  occasionally  heard  of  certain  candidates 
foi  illumination  called  Mi  nervals,  who  were  fome- 
times  feen  among  them.  But  whether  thefe  had  been 
admitted,  or  who  received  them,  was  known  only  to 
themfelves.  Some  of  thefe  were  examined  in  private 
by  the  Eledor  himfelf.  They  laid  that  they  were  bound 
by  honor  to  fecrecy  :  But  they  affured  the  Eledor,  on 
their  honor,  that  the  aim  of  the  Order  was  in  the  high- 
eft  degree  praife-worthy,  and  ufeful  both  to  church  and 
Hate  :  But  this  could  not  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  pro¬ 
fane  public  ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  Hated  to  the  Eledor, 
that  members  of  the  Lodge  Theodore  had  unguardedly 
fpoken  of  this  Order  as  one  that  in  time  mult  rule  the 
world.  He  therefore  iiTucd  an  order  forbidding,  dur¬ 
ing  his  pleafure,  all  fccret  aflentblies,  and  fhutting  up 
the  Mafon  Lodges.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  rigoroufly 
enforced,  but  was  intended  as  a  trial  of  the  deference  of 
thefe  Affociations  for  civil  authority.  The  Lodge 
I  heodore  didinguifhed  itfelf  by  pointed  oppolition, 
continuing  its  meetings  ;  and  the  members,  out  of  doors, 
openly  reprobated  the  prohibition  as  an  abfurd  and  un- 
juftifiable  tyrannv. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1783,  four  profelTors  of  the  Ma- 
rianen  Academy,  founded  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
EleHor,  viz.  Utfchneider,  Coffandey,  Renner,  and 
Grunberger,  with  two  others,  were  fummoned  befoie 
the  Court  of  Enquiry,  and  queftioned,  on  their  alle¬ 
giance,  refpeHing  the  Order  of * the  Illuminati.  They 
acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  it,  and  when  more 
clofely  examined,  they  related  feveral  circumflances  ol 
its  conftitution  and  principles.  Their  declarations  were 
immediately  publifhed,  and  were  very  unfavorable. 
The  Order  waS  faid  to  abjure  Chriftianity,  and  to  re- 
fufe  admifhon  into  the  higher  degrees  to  all  who  adher¬ 
ed  to  any.  of  the  three  confcffions.  Seniual  plcafuics 
were  reftored  to  the  rank  they  held  in  the  Epicurean 
philo fophy.  Self-murder  was  juflified  on  Stoical  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  the  Lodges  death  was  declared  an  eternal 
fleep  ;  patriotifm  and  loyalty  were  called  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  prejudices,  and  incompatible  with  univerfal  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  continual  declamations  were  made  on  liberty  and 
equality  as  the  unalienable  rights  of  man.  The  baneful 
influence  of  accumulated  property  was  declared  an  in- 
furmountable  obftaclc  to  the  happinefs  of  any  nation 
whofe  chief  laws  were  framed  for  its  protection  and  in- 
creafe.  Nothing  was  fo  frequently  dilcourfed  of  as  the 
propriety  of  employing,  for  a  good  purpofe,  the  means 
which  the  wicked  employed  for  evil  purpofes  ;  audit 
was  taught,  that  the  preponderancy  of  good  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  refult  confecrated  every  mean  employed  ;  and  that 
wifdom  and  virtue  confided  in  properly  determining 
this  balance.  This  appeared  big  with  danger  ;  becaufe 
it  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  fcrupled  at,  if  we 
could  make  it  appear  that  the  Order  could  derive  advan¬ 
tage  from  it,  becaufe  the  great  objeft  of  the  Order  was 
held  as  fuperior  to  every  confideration.  They  con¬ 
cluded  by  faying  that  the  method  of  education  made 
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fbcm  a!]  fpics  on  each  other  and  on  all  around  them, 
jut  ad  this  was  denied  by  the  Illuminati.  Some  of 
tnem  were  La  id  to  be  abfolutely  falfc  ;  and  the  reft  were 

! .  ,be  millakes-  The  apoftate  profelfors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  ignorance  of  many  things.  Two  of 

ncm  were  only  Mmervals,  another  was  an  Uluminatus 

o  the  lowed  clafs,  and  the  fourth  was  but  one  ften  far 

me,-  advanced.  Pamphlets  appeared  on  bo.h  Mes'wUh 

very  ],„  e  c  fleet.  The  £  letter  ealled  before  him  one 

P  t  e  upenors,  a  young  nobleman,  who  denied  thefe 

injurious  charges,  and  laid  that  they  were  ready  to  lay 

uore  is  lghnefs  their  whole  archives  and  all  confti- 
tutional  papers. 

\  1  f  'jl  I  *  J 

,  Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  government  had  receiv¬ 
er*  Inch  an  impreflion  of  the  dangerous  tendency -of  the 

ainXvi  1  a  mhCM  lea°r  lflUed  an°ther  edia’  forbidding 
ad  hmden  alTembhes ;  and  a  third,  exprefsly  abolilhing 

the  Order  of  Illuminati.  It  was  followed  by  a  fearch 

"i'T  c  Tf  rf'  Th°  L°dge  Theodore  was  immedi- 
a  C  Y  caichcci’  but  none  were  to  be  found.  They  faid 
now  ,1,“,  they  had  burnt  them  all,  as  of  no  ofe,  ftnee 
that  Order  was  at  an  end. 


It  was  now  difeovered,  that  Weilhaupt  was  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Order.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
rofefTor  s  chair,  and  baniffied  from  the  Bavarian 
'ates ;  hut  with  a  penfion  of  8oo  florins,  which  he  re- 
•ifed.  He  went  to  Regenfburg,  on  the  confines  of 
v  witzerland.  Two  Italians,  the  Marquis  Conftanza 
and  Marquis  Savioli,  were  alfo  banifhed,  with  equal 
pen  ions  (about  L.  40)  which  they  accepted.  One 
Zwack,  a  counsellor,  holding  forne  law-office,  was  alfo 
ban,  bed.  Others  were  imprifoned  for  fome  time, 
ctlhaupt  went  afterwards  into  the  fervice  of  the  D.  of 
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Saxe  Gotha,  a  perfon  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and 
whom  we  {hall  again  meet  with.  Zwack  went  into  the 
fervice  of  the  Pr.  de  Salms,  who  foon  after  had  fo  great 
a  hand  in  the  difturbances  in  Holland. 

By  deftroying  the  papers,  all  opportunity  was  loll  for 
authenticating  the  innocence  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  Or- 
der.  After  much  altercation  and  paper  war,  Weif- 
haupt,  now  fafe  in  Regenfburg,  publifhed  an  account 
of  the  Order,  namely,  the  account  which  was  given  to 
every  Novice  in  a  difcourfe  read  at  his  reception.  To  this 
were  added,  the  ftatutes  and  the  rules  of  proceeding,  as 
far  as  the  degree  of  Illiminatus  Minor ,  inclufive.  This 
account  he  affirmed  to  be  conform  to  the  real  praftice 
of  the  Order.  But  this  publication  did  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfy  the  public  mind.  It  differed  exceedingly  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  four  profeffors.  It  made  no 
mention  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had  been  moft 
blamed  by  them.  Befides,  it  was  alleged,  that  it  was 
all  a  fiftion,  written  in  order  to  lull  the  fufpicions  which 
had  been  raifed  (and  this  was  found  to  be  the  cafe,  ex¬ 
cept  in  refpefl  of  the  very  lowefl  degree.)  The  real 
conffitution  was  brought  to  light  by  degrees,  and  fhall 
be  laid  before  the  reader,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
gradually  difeovered,  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of 
things  not  fully  known  by  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  du¬ 
ring  the  deteftion.  The  firft  account  given  by  Weif- 
haupt  is  Correa,  as  far  as  I  fhali  make  ufe  of  it,  and 
fhows  clearly  the  methods  that  were  taken  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Order  to  ftrangers. 

1  , 

The  Order  of  Illuminati  appears  as  an  acceffory 
to  Free  Mafonry.  It  is  in  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons 
that  the  Minervals  are  found,  and  there  they  are  pre* 
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pared  for  Illumination.  They  mull  have  previoufly 
obtained  the  three  Englifh  degrees.  The  founder  fays 
more.  He  fays  that  his  doftrines  are  the  only  true  Free 

Mafonry.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  EcleEtic 

Syjlem.  This  he  urged  as  the  belt  method  for  getting 
information  of  all  the  explanations  which  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  Mafonic  Mylteries.  He  was  alfo  a  Stritt 
Obfervanz,  and  an  adept  Rofycrucian.  The  refult  of 
all  his  knowledge  is  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and 
fhall  therefore  be  given  at  large. 

%  . 

I  declate,  fays  he,  and  I  challenge  all  mankind 
to  contradift  my  declaration,  that  no  man  can  give  any 
account  of  the  Order  of  Free  Mafonry,  of  its  origin, 
of  its  hiltory,  ofitsobjeft,  nor  any  explanation -of  its 
mylteries  and  fymbols,  which  does  not  leave  the  mind 
in  total  uncertainty  on  all  thefe  points.  Every  man  is 
entitled,  therefore,  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  fym¬ 
bols,  and  any  fyltem  of  the  doftrines,  that  he  can  ren¬ 
der  palatable.  Hence  have  Iprung  up  that  variety  of 
fyltems  which  for  twenty  years  have  divided  the  Order. 
The  limple  tale  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  fifty  degrees  of 
the  French,  and  the  Knights  of  Baron  Hunde,  are 
equally  authentic,  and  have  equally  had  the  fupport  of 
intelligent  and  zealous  Brethren.  Thefe  fylfems  are  in 
fact  but  one.  They  have  all  fprung  from  the  Blue 
Lodge  of  Three  degrees;  take  thefe  for  their  itandard, 
and  found  on  thefe  all  the  improvements  by  which  each 
fyltem  is  afterwards  fuited  to  the  particular  objeft  which 
it  keeps  in  view'.  There  is  no  man,  nor  fyltem,  in  the 
world,  which  can  fhow  by  undoubted  fucceffion  that  it 
fhould  hand  at  the  head  of  the  Order.  Our  ignorance 
in  this  particular  frets  me.  Do  but  confider  our  fhort 
hiltory  of  120  years. — Who  will  fhow  me  the  Mother 
Lodge  P  Thofe  of  London  we  have  difeovered  to  be 
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feif-erecled  in  1716.  Afk  for  their  archives.  They  tell 
you  they  were  burnt.  1  hey  have  nothing  but  the 
wretched  fophiftications  of  the  Englifhman  Anderfon, 
and  the  Frenchman  Defaguilliers.  Where  is  the  Lodge 
of  York,  which  pretends  to  the  priority,  with  their 
King  Bouden,  and  the  archives  that  he  brought  from 
the  Eaft  ?  Thefe  too  are  all  burnt.  What  is  the  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  its  Holy  Clericate  ?  Did  we 
not  find  it  unknown,  and  the  Mafon  Lodges  there  the 
mod  ignorant  of  all  the  ignorant,  gaping  for  inftruftionr 
from  our  deputies  ?  Did  we  not  find  the  fame  thing  at 
London  ?  And  have  not  their  milfionaries  been  among 
11s,  prying  into  our  myfteries,  and  eager  to  learn  from 
us  what  is  true  Free  Mafonry  ?  It  is  in  vain,  therefore, 
to  appeal  to  judges;  they  are  no  where  to  be  found; 
all  claim  for  themfelves  the  iceptre  of  the  Order ;  all 
indeed  are  on  an  equal  footing.  They  obtained  follow¬ 
ers,  not  from  their  authenticity,  but  from  their  condu- 
civenefs  to  the  end  which  they  propofed,  and  from  the 
importance  of  that  end.  It  is  by  this  fcale  that  we  muff 
meafure  the  mad  and  wicked  explanations  of  the  Rofy- 
crucians,  the  Exorciffs,  and  Cabalifts.  Thefe  arc  re¬ 
jected  by  all  good  Mafons,  bccaufe  incompatible  with 
focial  happinefs.  Only  fuch  fyftems  as  promote  this 
are  retained.  But  alas,  they  arc  all  fadly  deficient,  he- 
caufe  they  leave  us  under  the  dominion  of  political  and 
religious  prejudices ;  and  they  are  as  inefficient  as  the 
fleepy  dofe  of  an  ordinary  fermon. 

a  But  I  have  contrived  an  explanation  which  has  eve¬ 
ry  advantage;  is  inviting  to  Chriltians  of  every  commu¬ 
nion;  gradually  frees  them  from  all  religious  prejudi¬ 
ces  ;  cultivates  the  focial  virtues  ;  and  animates  them 
by  a  great,  a  feafible,  and  fpeedy  profpcH  of  univerfal 
happinefs,  in  a  Hate  of  liberty  and  moral  equality,  freed 
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from  the  obftacles  which  fubordination,  rank,  and  riches, 
continually  throw  in  our  way.  My  explanation  is  accu¬ 
rate,  and  complete,  my  means  are  efFeHual,  and  irre- 
fiftible.  Our  fecret  Afl'ociation  works  in  a  way  that 

nothing  can  withfland,  and  man Jliall  Joon  be  free  and 
happy . 

“  This  is  the  great  objeft  held  out  by  this  Affociati- 
on  .  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  is  Illumination,  en¬ 
lightening  the  underftanding  by  the  fun  of  reafon,  which 
will  difpel  the  clouds  of  fuperffition  and  of  prejudice. 
The  proficients  in  this  Order  are  therefore  juftly  named 
the  Illuminated.  And  of  all  Illumination  which  hu¬ 
man  reafon  can  give,  none  is  comparable  to  the  difeo- 
very  of  what  we  arc,  our  nature,  our  obligations,  what 
happm  Js  we  are  capable  of,  and  what  are  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  In  coinparifon  with  this,  the  mod  brilliant 
fciences  arc  but  amufements  for  the  idle  and  luxurious, 
fo  fit  man  by  Illumination  for  active  virtue,  to  envage 
him  to  it  by  the  ftrongeft  motives,  to  render  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  it  cafy  and  certain,  by  finding  employment  for 
every  talent,  and  by  placing  every  talent  in  its  proper 
fphere  of  aflion,  fo  that  all,  without  feeling  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  effort,  and  in  conjunftion  with  and  completion 
of  ordinary  bufinefs,  fhall  urge  forward,  with  united 
powers,  the  general  talk.  This  indeed  will  be  an  em¬ 
ployment  fuited  to  noble  natures,  grand  in  its  views, 
and  delightful  in  its  exercife. 

“  And  what  is  this  general  objeft?  The  happiness 
of  the  human  race.  Is  it  not  diffrcffing  to  age- 
ncrous  mind,  after  contemplating  what  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  to  fee  how  little  we  enjoy  ?  When  we  look 
at  this  goodly  world,  and  fee  that  every  man  may  be 
happy,  but  that  the  happinefs  of  one  depends  on  the 
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condua  of  another ;  when  we  fee  the  wicked  fo  powerful, 
and  the  good  fo  weak  ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  drive, 
fingly  and  alone,  againft  the  general  current  of  vice  and 
oppreffion ;  the  wilh  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind,  that 
it  were  poffible  to  form  a  durable  combination  of  the 
mod  worthy  perfons,  who  (hould  work  together  m  re¬ 
moving  the  obltaeles  to  human  happinefs,  become  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  wicked,  and  give  their  aid  to  all  die  good 
without  diliinction,  and  Ihould  by  the  moft  powerful 
means,  firft  fetter,  and  by  lettering,  leflen  vice;  means 
which  at  the  fame  time  Ihould  promote  virtue,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  inclination  to  reditude,  hitherto  too  feeble, 
more  powerful  and  engaging.  Would  not  fuch  an  affo- 
ciation  be  a  blefling  to  the  world  ? 

-  9  ‘  * 

«  But  where  are  the  proper  perfons,  the  good,  the 
generous,  and  the  accomplifhed,  to  be  found  ?  and 
how,  and  by  what  ftrong  motives,  are  they  to  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  engage  in  a  talk  fo  vaft,  fo  ihceffant,  fo  difficult, 
and  fo  laborious  ?  This  Affociation  mult  be  gradual. 
There  are  fome  fuch  perfons  to  lie  found  in  every  focie- 
ty.  Such  noble  minds  will  be  engaged  by  the  heart¬ 
warming  objebt.  The  firft  talk  of  the  Affociation  nuift 
therefore  be  to  form  the  young  members.  As  thefe 
multiply  and  advance,  they  become  the  apollles  of  be¬ 
neficence,  and  the  work  is  now  on  foot,  and  advances 
with  a  fpeed  encreafing  every  day.  The  flighted  obfer- 
vation  fhows  that  nothing  will  fo  much  contribute  to  in- 
creafe  the  zeal  of  the  members  as  fecret  union.  We 
fee  with  what  keennefs  and  zeal  the  frivolous  buhnefs  of 
Free  Mafonry  is  conducted,  by  perfons  knit  together 
by  the  fecrecy  of  their  union.  It  is  needlcls  to  enquire 
into  the  caufes  of  this  zeal  which  fecrecy  produces.  It 
is  an  univerfal  fad,  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  every 
age.  Let  this  circumltance  of  our  conliitution  there- 
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fore  be  direHed  to  this  noble  purpofe,  and  then  all  the 
o  jc  ions  urged  again!) :  it  by  jealous  tyranny  and  af- 
lighted  fu  perdition  will  vanifh.  The  Order  will  thus 

I*  _  P  pi  '  £»  |  generous 

benefaftors  of  the  numan  race  are  thus  deprived  of  the 

applaulc  of  the  world,  they  have  the  noble  pleafure  of 

ieemg  their  work  profper  in  their  hands.” 


ouch  is  the  aim,  and  fuch  are  the  hopes  of  the  Order 
,  thG  Illuminated.  Let  us  now  fee  how  thefe  were  to 

be  accomplifhed.  We  cannot  judge  precifely  of  this, 

becaufe  the  account  given  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Or- 
er  by  Us  founder  includes  only  the  lowed  degree,  and 
even  this  is  fufpected  to  be  fiflitious.  The  accounts 
g-ven  by  the  four  Profeffors,  even  of  this  part  of  the 

r‘,Cr’  make  a  ver>'  different  impreffion  on  the  mind, 
althougn  they  differ  only  in  a  few  particulars. 

•  I 

1  he  on,y  oflenfible  members  of  the  Order  were  the 
All  nervals.  I  hey  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  Lodges 
o  Free  Mafons.  A  candidate  for  admiffion  muff  make 
us  wifh  known  to  fome  Minerval;  he  reports  it  to  a 
Superior,  who,  by  a  channel  to  be  explained  prefently, 
intimates  it  to  the  Council.  No  notice  is  farther  taken 
of  it  for  fome  time.  The  candidate  is  carefully  obfer- 
ved  in  filencc,  and  if  thought  unfit  for  the  Order,  no 
notice  is  taken  of  his  felicitation.  But  if  otherwife,  the 
candidate  receives  privately  an  invitation  to  a  confer¬ 
ence.  Here  he  meets  with  a  perfon  unknown  to  him, 
and,  previous  to  all  further  conference,  he  is  required 
to  perufe  and  to  fign  the  following  oath. 

“  I  N.  N.  hereby  bind  myfelf,  by  mine  honor  and 
good  name,  foi  (wearing  all  mental  refervation,  never  to 
t  cv cal,  by  hint,  word,  writing,  or  in. any  manner  what- 
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ever,  even  to  my  mod  truded  friend,  any  tiling  that 
fha.ll  now  be  faidor  done  to  me  lefpecling  m^y  wifhcd- 
for  reception,  and  this  whether  my  reception  hi  all  fol¬ 
low  or  net ;  I  being  previoufly  affured  that  it  fhall  con¬ 
tain  nothing  contrary  to  religion,  the  date,  nor  good 
manners.  I  promife,  that  I  {hall  make  no  intelligible 
extract  from  any  papers  which  fhall  be  fliewnme  now 
or  during  my  noviciate.  All  this  I  fwear,  as  I  am, 
and  as  I  hope  to  continue,  a  Man  ol  Honor. 

The  urbanity  of  this  protedation  mud  agreeably  im- 
prefs  the  mind  of  a  perfon  who  recollefts  the  dreadful  im¬ 
precations  which  he  made  at  his  reception  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks  of  Free  Mafonry.  The  candidate  is  then 
introduced  to  an  Illummatus  Dingens ,  whom  perhaps 
he  knows,  and  is  told  that  this  perfon  is  to  be  his  future 
indruflor.  There  is  now  preiented  to  the  candidate, 
what  they  call  a  table,  in  which  he  writes  his  name,  place 
of  birth,  age,  rank,  place  of  refidence,  profeffion,  and 
favorite  ftudies.  lie  is  then  made  to  read  feveral  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  table.  It  contains,  id.  a  very  concife  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Order,  its  connection  with  Free  Mafonry, 
and  its  great  objeCt,  the  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
mankind  by  means  of  indruCtion  and  confirmation  in 
virtuous  principles.  2d.  Several  queltions  relative  to 
the  Order.  Among  thefe  are,  66  What  advantages  he 
hopes  to  derive  from  being  a  member  ?  What  he  moft  + 
particularly  wilhes  to  learn?  What  delicate  quellions 
relative  to  the  life,  the  profpeCts,  the  duties  of  man,  as 
an  individual,  and  as  a  citizen,  he  wiihes  to  have  parti- 

rr 

cularly  difeuffed  to  him  ?  In  what  refpefts  he  thinks  he 
can  be  of  ufe  to  the  Order  ?  Who  are  his  ancedors,  re¬ 
lations,  friends,  correfpondents,  or  enemies  ?  Whom 
he  thinks  proper  perfons  to  be  received  into  the  Order, 
or  whom  he  thinks  unfit  for  it,  and  the  reafons  for  both 
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opinions?  I0  each  of  thefe  queftions  he  muff  ofve 
an  Aver  in  writing.  & 

o 

The  Novice  and  his  Mentor  are  known  only  to  each 

,  r  ;  perhaps  nothing  more  follows  upon"  this  •  if 

otherwife,  the  Mentor  appoints  another  conference,  and 

egmshis  m itruci ions,  by  giving  him  in  detail  certain 

portions  of  the  conllitution,  and  of  the  fundamental 

rules  of  the  Order.  Of  thefe  the  Novice  muff  give  a 

weekly  account  in  writing.  He  muff  alfo  read,  in  the 

Mentors  houfe,  a  book  containing  more  of  the  inftruc- 

tions  of  the  Order  ;  but  he  muff  make  no  extrafts.  Yet 

Lorn  this  reading  he  muff  derive  all  his  knowledge  ;  and 

he  mull  give  an  account  in  writing  of  his  progrefs.  All 

writings  received  from  his  Superiors  mud  be  returned 

with  a  dated  punctuality.  Thefe  writings  confift  chiefly 

of  important  and  delicate  queftions,  Anted,  either  to 

tnc  paiticulai  inclination,  or  to  the  peculiar  tafte  which 

the  candidate  had  difeovered  in  his  fubferiptions  of  the 

articles  of  the  table,  and  in  his  former  referipts,  or  to 

t  le  oiredion  which  the  Mentor  wifhes  to  <dve  to  his 
thoughts.  ° 


$ 

Enlightening  the  undemanding,  and  the  rooting  out 
of  prejudices,  are  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  principal 
talks  of  his  noviciate.  The  knowledge  of  himfelf  is  con- 
lidcred  as  preparatory  to  all  other  knowledge.  To  dif- 
clofc  to  him,  by  means  of  the  calm  and  unbiaffed  obfer- 
vation  of  his  inffruHor,  what  is  his  own  charaHer,  his 
moff  vulnerable  fide,  either  in  refpeft  of  temper,  paf- 
bons,  or  prepofleffions,  is  therefore  the  molt  efTential 
fervice  that  can  be  done  him.  For  this  purpofe  there  is 
required  of  him  fomc  account  of  his  own  conduft  on 
occasions  where  he  doubted  of  its  propriety  ;  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fiiend fliips,  oj  his  differences  of  opinion, 
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and  of  his  condufed  on  fuch  occafions.  From  fuch  rela¬ 
tions  the  Superior  learns  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
judging,  and  thofe  propenfities  which  require  his  chief 

attention. 

Having  made  the  candidate  acquainted  with  himfelf, 
he  is  apprifed  that  the  Order  is  not  a  fpeculative,  but 
an  active  affociation,  engaged  in  doing  good  to  others* 
The  knowledge  of  human  character  is  therefore  of  all 
others  the  mod  important.  This  is  acquired  only  by 
obfervajuon,  aflifted  by  the  inftruCtions  of  his  teacher. 
Characters  in  hiftory  are  propofed  to  him  for  obferva- 
tion,  and  his  opinion  is  required.  After  this  he  is  di¬ 
rected  to  look  around  him,  and  to  notice  the  conduCt 
of  other  men  ;  and  part  of  his  weekly  referipts  mult  con- 
fift  of  accounts  of  all  interefting  occurrences  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature.  Cof- 
fandey,  one  of  the  four  Profelfors,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  inftruCtions  relating  to  this  kind  of  fei- 
once.  The  Novice  mult  be  attentive  to  trifles  ;  For, 
in  frivolous  occurrences  a  man  is  indolent,  and  makes 
no  effort  to  aCt  a  part,  fo  that  his  real  character  is  then 
aCting  alone.  Nothing  will  have  fuch  influence  with  the 
Superiors  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  a  candidate 
as  very  copious  narrations  of  this  kind,  becaufe  tire  can¬ 
didate,  if  promoted,  is  to  be  employed  in  an  aCtive 
ftation,  and  it  is  from  this  kind  of  information  only  that 
the  Superiors  can  judge  of  his  fknefs.  Thefe  cbaraCtcr- 
iltic  anecdotes  are  not  for  the  inftruCtion  of  the  Supe¬ 
riors,  who  are  men  of  long  experience,  and  familiar 
with  fuch  occupation.  But  they  inform  the  Order  con¬ 
cerning  the  talents  and  proficiency  of  the  young  mem¬ 
ber.  Scientific  inftruCtion,  being  connected  by  fyftem, 
js  foon  communicated;  and  may  in  general  be  very  coin- 
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j.ictel)  obtained  from  the  books  which  are  rccommend- 
ed  to  the  Novice,  and  acquired  in  the  public  feminaries 
of  mftruftion.  But  knowledge  of  charaQer  is  more 
multifarious  and  more  delicate.  For  this  there  is  no 
college,  and  it  muff  tl.erefore  require  longer  time  for  its 
attainment.  Befides,  this  affiduous  and  long  continued 
nutlv  of  men,  enables  the  pofTeflbr  of  fuch  knowledge 
to  aft  with  men,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  their  charac¬ 
ter,^  to  influence  their  conduft.  For  fuch  reafons  this 
fludv  is  continued,  and  thefe  refcripts  are  required,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  progrefs  through  the  Order,  and  attention 
to  them  is  recommended  as  the  only  mean  of  advance¬ 
ment.  Remarks  on  Phyfiognomy  in  thefe  narrations 
are  accounted  of  confiderable  value.”  So  far  Mr.  Cof- 
fandey. 


During  all  this  trial,  which  may  1  aft  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  the  Novice  knows  no  perfon  of  the  Order 
but  his  own  infhuclor,  with  whom  he  has  frequent  meet- 
mgs,  along  with  otiier  Minervals.  In  thefe  converfati- 
ons  he  learns  the  importance  of  the  Order,  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  he  will  afterwards  have  of  acquiring  much, 
hidden  fciencc.  The  employment  of  his  unknown  Su- 
periors  naturally  caufes  him  to  entertain  very  high  no¬ 
tions  of  their  abilities  and  worth.  He  is  counfelled  to 
aim  at  a  refemblance  to  them  by  getting  rid  by  degrees 
of  all  thofe  prejudices  or  prepoflefiions  which  checked 
his  own  former  progrefs ;  and  he  is  aflilled  in  this  endea¬ 
vour  by  an  invitation  to  a  correfpondence  with  them. 
He  may  addrefs  his  Provincial  Superior,  by  direfling 
his  letter  Soli ,  or  the  General  by  Primo ,  or  the  Supe¬ 
riors  in  general  by  Quibus  licet.  In  thefe  letters  he  may 
mention  whatever  he  thinks  conducive  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Order ;  he  may  inform  the  Superiors  how 
‘his  inftru&or  behav.es  to  him  ;  if  affiduous  or  remifs,  in- 
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dulgent  or  fevere.  The  Superiors  arc  enjoined  by  the 
ftronged  motives  to  convey  thcfc  lcttcis  \vhcicvci  ad- 
dr  e  Led.  None  but  the  General  and  Council  know  the 
refult  of  all  this  ;  and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  themfelvss 
and  their  proceedings  unknown  to  all  tnc  woild. 

If  three  years  of  this  Noviciate  have  elapfed  without 
further  notice,  the  MUnerval  mull  loox  lot  no  fuithei 
advancement;  he  is  found  unnt,  and  remains  a  free 
Mafon  of  the  highcll  clals.  1  his  is  called  a  old  bene. 

But  fhould  his  Superiors  judge  more  favorably  of 
him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  general  mais  of  free  Ma- 
fons,  and  becomes  Illuminatus  Minor.  When  called 
to  a  conference  for  this  purpofc,  he  is  told  in  the  mold 
ferious  manner,  that  “  it  is  vain  for  him  to  hope  to 
acquire  wifdom  by  mere  fy Hematic  inliruttion  ;  for  fuch 
inftruction  the  Superiors  have  no  leifure.  Their  duty 
is  not  to  form  fpeculators,  but  active  men,  whom  they 
muff  immediately  employ  in  the  fervice  of  the  Order. 
He  muff  therefore  grow  wife  and  able  entirely  by  the 
unfolding  and  exertion  of  his  own  talents.  1 1  is  Supe¬ 
riors  have  already  difeovered  what  thefe  are,  and  know 
what  fervice  he  may  be  capable  of  rendering  the  Order, 
provided  he  now  heartily  acquiefces  in  being  thus  ho¬ 
norably  employed.  They  will  ailift  him  in  bringing 
his  talents  into  action,  and  will  place  him  in  the  fituati- 
ons  moil  favorable  for  their  exertion,  lo  that  he  may  be 
afjurtd  of  fucccfs.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a  mere  fcholar, 
but  his  fil'd  ftep  farther  carries  him  into  action  ;  he  mult 
therefore  now  confidcr  himfelf  as  an  indrument  in  the 

i  •  *  ’ 

hands  of  his  Superiors,  to  be  tiled  for  the  nobled  pur- 
poles.”  The  aim  of  the  Order  is  now  more  fully  told 
him.  It  is,  in  one  fentence,  u  to  make  of  the  human 
race,  without  any  didinCtiou  of  nation,  condition,  or 
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profeflion,  one  good  and  happy  family.”  To  this  aim 
dernonftrably  attainable,  every  fmaller  confideration 
mull  give  way.  This  may  fometimes  require  facrifices 
w  ich  no  man  Handing  alone  has  fortitude  to  make  -  but 
which  become  light,  and  a  fource  of  the  pureft  enjoy¬ 
ment,  when  fupported  and  encouraged  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  and  co-operation  of  the  united  wife  and  good, 
fuch  as  are  the  Superiors  of  the  Order.  ■  If  the  candi¬ 
date,  -warmed  by  the  alluring  piUtire  of  the  poffible  hap- 
pmefs  of  a  virtuous  Society,  fays  that  he  is  fenfible  of 
the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  and  Hill  wilhes  to  be  of 

the  Order,  he  is  required  to  fign  the  following  obliga¬ 
tion.  b 

“I,  N.  N.  proteft  before  you,  the  worthy  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  venerable  Order  into  which  I  wifh  to  be 
admitted,  that  I  acknowledge  my  natural  weaknefs  and 
inability,  and  that  I,  with  all  my  polfelfons,  rank,  ho¬ 
nors,  and  titles  which  I  hold  in  political  focicty,  am, 
at  bottom,  only  a  man  ;  I  can  enjoy  thefe  things  only 
through  my  fellow-men,  and  through  them  alfo  I  may 
lole  them.  The  approbation  and  confideration  of  my 
fellow-men  arc  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  and  I  mult  try 
to  maintain  them  by  all  my  talents.  Thefe  I  will  never 
ufe  to  the  prejudice  of  univerfal  good,  but  will  oppofe, 
with  all  my  might,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  political  focicty.  I  will  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  laving  mankind,  by  improving  my  underftanding  and 
my  affections,  and  by  imparting  all  important  know¬ 
ledge,  n.s  the  good  and  flatutes  of  this  Order  require  of 
me.  I  bind  myfelf  to  perpetual  filcnoe  and  unfhaken 
loyalty  and  lubmilfion  to  the  Order,  in  the  perfons  of 
my  Superiors;  here  making  a  faithful  and  complete  fur- 
render  of  my  private  judgment,  my  own  will,  and  eve¬ 
ry  narrow-minded  employment  of  my  power  and  infhi- 
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ence.  I  pledge  myfelf  to  account  the  good  ol  the  Or¬ 
der  as  my  own,  and  am  ready  to  fcrvc  it  with  my  for¬ 
tune,  my  honor,  and  my  blood.  Should  I,  through 
omiffion,  negleQ,  paffion,  or  wickednefs,  behave  con¬ 
trary  to  this  good  of  the  Order,  I  fubjeft  myfelf  to  what 
reproof  or  punifhment  my  Superiors  fhall  enjoin.  1  he 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Order  (hall  be  my  friends 
and  enemies;  and  with  refpeft  to  both  I  will  conduct 
myfelf  as  direfted  by  the  Order,  and  am  ready,  in  every 
lawful  way,  to  devote  myfelf  to  its  incrcafe  and  promo¬ 
tion,  and  therein  to  employ  all  my  ability.  All  this  I 
promife,  and  proteft,  without  fecret  refeivation,  accoru- 
ing  to  the  intention  of  the  Society  which  require  from 
me  this  engagement.  This  I  do  as  I  am,  and  as  I  hope 
to  continue,  a  Man  of  Honor.” 

A  drawn  fword  is  then  pointed  at  his  bread,  anu  he 

is  afked,  Will  you  be  obedient  to  the  commands  of 

your  Superiors  ?  He  is  threatened  with  unavoidable 

vengeance,  ..from  which  no  potentate  can  defend  him,  it 

he  fhould  ever  betray  the  Order.  Lie  is  then  afked,  i. 

What  aim  does  he  wifh  the  Order  to  have  ?  2.  Av  hat 

• 

means  he  would  choofe  to  advance  this  aim  ?  3.  W  hom 
he  wifhes  to  keep  out  of  the  Order  .r>  4*  What  fubjcfls 

he  wifhes  not  to  be  difeuffed  in  it  ? 

• 

Our  candidate  is  now  Illuminatus  Minor.  It 
is  needlefs  to  narrate  the  mummery  of  reception,  and  it 
is  enough  to  fay,  that  it  nearly  refembles  that  of  the 
Mafonic  Chevalier  du  Soleil,  known  to  every  one  much 
converfant  in  Mafonry.  Weifhaupt’s  preparatory  dif- 
Courfe  of  reception  is  a  piece  of  good  compofition, 
whether  confidcred  as  argumentative  (from  topics,  in¬ 
deed,  that  are  very  gratuitous  and  fanciful)  or  as  a 
specimen  of  that  declamation  which  was  fo  much  prac- 
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tired  by  Libanius  and  the  other  Sophifls,  and  it  gives  a 

°‘  "tl,and  “Plating  account  of  the  profeffed  aim  of 
tnc  Order. 

The  Illummatus  Minor  learns  a  good  deal  more  of 
t  ie  Order,  but  by  very  fparing  morfels,  under  the  fame 

1p.,!U  '■°1'  r ,  *  has  now  become  more  delicate  and 

ci  icu  t.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  the  rooting  out  of  pre¬ 
judices  in  politics  ancf  religion  ;  and  Wcifhaupt  has 
Ih own  much  addrefs  in  the  method  which  he  has  em- 
p-oyed.  Not  the  moll  hurtful,  but  the  moft  eafily  re. 
lutecl,  were  the  firft  fubjefts  of  difeuffion,  fo  that  the 
pupil  gets  into  the  habits  of  viHory  ;  and  his  reverence 
or  tic  fy Items  of  either  kind  is  diminifhed  when  they 
are  found  to  have  harboured  fuch  untenable  opinions. 

he  proceedings  in  the  Ecledic  Lodges  of  Mafonry, 
ana  the  harangues  of  the  Brother  Orators,  teemed  with 
the  boldcft  fentiments  both  in  politics  and  religion.  En . 
lightening,  and  the  triumph  of  reafon,  had  been  the  ton 
of  the  country  for  feme  time  pafl,  and  every  inftitution, 
civd  and  religious,  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  the  moft  free 
criticifm.  Above  all,  the  Cofmo-poiitifm,  which  had 
been  imported  from  France,  where  it  had  been  the  fa-  ’ 
vontc  topic  of  the  enthufiaftical  ceconomifls,  was  now 
become  a  general  theme  of  difeuffion  in  all  focieties  of 
‘  ultivated  men.  It  was  a 'fubjefct  of  eafy  and  agreeable 
declamation  ;  and  the  Literati  found  in  it  a  fubjeH  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  (bowing  their  talents,  and  ingratiating 
tliemfelves  with  the  young  men  of  fortune,  whofe  mindst 
unfufptcious  as  yet  and  generous,  were  fired  with  the  fair 
profpefcts  fet  before  them  of  univerfal  and  attainable 
happinefs.  And  the  pupils  of  the  Illuminati  were  (fill 
more  warmed  by  the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  the  ‘ 
happy  inftruments  of  accomplifhing  all  this.  And 
though  the  doclnncs  of  univerfal  liberty  and  equality, 
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as  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  might  fometimes  ftartle 
thofe  who  po He fled  the  advantage  of  fortune,  there  were 
thoufands  of  younger  fons,  and  of  men  of  talents  without 
fortune,  to  whom  thefe  were  agreeable  founds.  And 
we  mud  particularly  obferve,  that  thofe  who  were  now 
the  pupils  were  a  fet  of  picked  iubjebls,  whole  charac¬ 
ters  and  peculiar  biafes  were  well  known  by  their  con- 
duft  during  their  noviciate  as  Minervals.  They  were 
therefore  fuch  as,  in  all  probability,  would  not  boggle 
at  very  free  fentiments.  We  might  rather  expebt  a  par¬ 
tiality  to  dobtrines  which  removed  fome  reftraints  which 
* 

formerly  checked  them  in  the  indulgence  of  you  thful 
pafiions.  Their  inftru&ors,  who  have  thus  relieved  their 
minds  from  feveral  anxious  thoughts,  muft  appear  men 
of  fuperior  minds.  This  was  a  notion  mod  carefully 
inculcated  ;  and  they  could  fee  nothing  to  contradict  it : 
for  except  their  own  Mentor,  they  knew  none  ;  they 
heard  of  Superiors  of  different  ranks,  but  never  faw 
.  them  ;  and  the  fame  mode  of  inftruftion  that  was  prac- 
tifed  during  their  noviciate  was  ft  ill  retained.  More 
particulars  of  the  Order  were  (lowly  unfolded  to  them, 
and  they  were  taught  that  their  Superiors  were  men  of 
diftinguifhed  talents,  and  were  Superiors  for  this  rcafon 
alone.  They  were  taught,  that  the  great  opportunities 
which  the  Superiors  had  for  obfervation,  and  their  ha¬ 
bits  of  continually  occupying  their  thoughts  with  the 
great  obje&s  of  this  Order,  had  enlarged  their  views, 
even  far  bevond  the  narrow  limits  of  nations  and  king- 
doms,  which  they  hoped  would  one  day  coalefce  into 
one  great  Society,  where  confideration  would  attach  to 
talents  and  worth  alone,  and  that  pre-eminence  in  thefe 
would  be  invariably  attended  with  all  the  enjoyments  of 
influence  and  power.  And  they  were  told  that  they 
would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  thefe  great,  and 
venerable  Characters,  as  they  advanced  in  tine  Order. 
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In  earned  of  this, 
or  two  Superiors, 


they  were  made  acquainted  with  one 
and  with  feveral  Illuminati  of  their 


own  rank.  Alfo,  to  whet  their  zeal,  they  are  now  made 
inflrudors  of  one  or  two  Minervals,  and  report  their 
progiefs  to  their  Superiors.  They  are  given  to  under¬ 
hand  that  nothing  can  fo  much  recommend  them  as  the 
fuccefs  with  which  they  perform  this  talk.  It  is  decla¬ 
red  to  be  the  heft  evidence  of  their  ufefulnefs  in  the 
great  defigns  of  the  Order. 


1  he  baleful  effeds  of  general  fuperftition,  and  even 
ci  any  peculiar  religious  prepoffeffion,  are  now  ftrongly 
inculcated,  and  the  difcernment  of  the  pupils  in  thefe 
matters  is  learned  by  queftions  which  are  given  them 
ficun  tune  to  time  to  difcufs.  Thefe  are  managed  with 
delicacy  and  circumfpedion,  that  the  timid  may  not  be 
alarmed.  In  like  manner,  the  political  dodrines  of  the 
Oidci  are  inculcated  with  the  utmoit  caution.  After  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  warmed  bv  the  pidures  of 
univerfal  happinefs,  and  convinced  that  it  is  a  poffible 
thing  to  unite  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  one  great 
fociety,  and  after  it  has  been  made  out,  in  fome  mea- 
furc  to  the  fatisladion  of  the  pupil,  that  a  great  addition 
of  happinefs  is  gained  by  the  abolition  of  national  dif- 
tindions  and  animofities,  it  may  frequently  be  no  hard 
tafk  to  make  him  think  that  patriotmn  is  a  narrow-mind¬ 
ed  monopolifing  fentiment,  and  even  incompatible  with 
the  moic  enlarged  views  of  the  Order,  namely,  the 
uniting  the  whole  human  race  into  one  great  and  happy 
focietv.  Princes  are  a  chief  feature  of  national  diftinc- 
tion.  I  r in ces,  therefore,  may  now  be  fafely  reprefent- 
cd  as  unneceflary.  If  fo,  loyalty  to  Princes  lofes  much 
oi  its  facred  charader ;  and  the  fo  frequent  enforcing  of 
i«.  in  our  common  political  difeuffions  may  now  be  eafily 
m^de  to  appear  a  felfifh  maxim  of  rulers,  by  which 


they  may  more  eafily  enflave  the  people  ;  and  thus,  it 
may  at  laft  appear,  that  religion,  the  love  of  our  parti¬ 
cular  country,  and  loyalty  to  our  Prince,  fhould  be  re¬ 
filled,  if,  by  thefe  partial  or  narrow  views,  we  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  that  Cofmo-political  happinefs 
which  is  continually  held  forth  as  the  great  objeft  of  the 
Order.  It  is  in  this  point  of  viey  that  the  terms  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  Order  which  are  inferted  in  the  oath  of  ad- 
miffion  are  now  explained.  The  authority  of  the  ruling 
powers  is  therefore  reprefented  as  of  inferior  moral 
weight  to  that  of  the  Order.  u  Thefe  powers  are  def- 
pots,  when  they  do  not  conduft  themfelves  by  its  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  furround  them 
with  its  members,  fo  that  the  profane  may  have  no  ac- 
cefs  to  them.  Thus  we  are  able  molt  powerfully  to 
promote  its  interefts.  If  any  perfon  is  more  difpofed  to 
lilten  to  Princes  than  to  the  Order,  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and 
mud  rife  no  higher.  We  mud  do  our  utmoll  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  advancement  of  Illuminati  into  all  important 
civil  offices.” 

-»  * 

Accordingly  the  Order  laboured  in  this  with  great 
zeal  and  fuccefs.  A  correfpondence  was  difcovered, 
in  which  it  is  plain,  that  by  their  influence,  one  of  the 
greateft  ecclefiaftical  dignities  was  filled  up  in  oppofition 
to  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Spire, 
who  is  there  reprefented  as  a  tyrannical  and  bigotted 
prieft.  They  contrived  to  place  their  Members  as  tu¬ 
tors  to  the  youth  of  diftinQion.  One  of  them,  Baron 
Leuchtfcnring,  took  the  charge  of  a  young  prince  with¬ 
out  any  Salary.  They  infinuated  themfelves  into  all 
public  offices,  and  particularly  into  courts  of  juft  ice. 
In  like  manner,  the  chairs  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ingol- 
ftadt  were  (with  only  two  exceptions)  occupied  by 
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Illuminati.  “  Rulers  who  are  members  muft  be  pro- 
moted  through  the  ranks  of  the  Order  only  in  proporti¬ 
on  as  they  acknowledge  the  goodnefs  of  its  great  object, 
and  manner  of  procedure.  Its  objed  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  checking  the  tyranny  of  princes,  nobles,  and 
priefts,  and  eftablifhing  an  univerfal  equality  of  condi¬ 
tion  and  of  religion.  d  he  pupil  is  now  informed 
“  that  fuch  a  religion  is  contained  in  the  Order,  is  the 

perfection  of  Chriftianity,  and  will  be  imparted  to  him 
in  due  time.” 


Thefe  and  other  principles  and  maxims  of  the  Order 
are  partly  communicated  by  the  verbal  inftruCiion  of 
the  Mentor,  partly  by  writings,  which  muft  be  punftu- 
ally  returned,  and  partly  read  by  the  pupil  at  the  Men¬ 
tor  s  houfe  (but  without  taking  extra&s)  in  luch  por¬ 
tions  as  he  fhall  dire  ft.  1  he  referipts  by  the  pupil  muft 
contain  difcuftions  on  thefe  fubjects,  and  of  anecdotes 
and  defenptions  of  living  characters;  and  thefe  muft  be 
zealoufly  continued,  as  the  chief  mean  of  advancement. 
All  this  while  the  pupil  knows  only  his  Mentor,  the 
Mincrvals,  and  a  few  others  of  his  own  rank.  All  men¬ 
tion  of  degrees,  or  other  bufinefs  of  the  Order,  muft 
be  carefully  avoided,  even  In  the  meetings  with  other 
Members  :  “  For  the  Order  wifhes  to  be  fecret,  and  to 
work  in  fUence;  for  thus  it  is  better  fecurcd  from  the 
oppreflion  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  bccaufe  this  fccrecy 
gives  a  greater  zeft  to  the  whole.” 

4  V 

This  fhort  account  of  the  Noviciate ,  and  of  the  low- 
eft  clais  of  Illuminati,  is  all  w.c  can  get  from  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Mr.  Wcifhaupt.  The  higher  degrees  were  not 
publilhed  by  him.  Many  circumftances  appear  fufpi- 
cious,  and  are  certainly  fufceptible  of  different  turns, 
and  may  eafily  be  pufhed  to  very  dangerous  extremes. 
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The  accounts  given  by  the  four  profefTors  confirm  thefc 
ftifpicions.  They  declare  upon  oath,  that  they  make 
all  thefe  accufations  in  confequencc  of  what  they  heard 
in  the  Meetings,  and  of  what  they  knew  of  the  Higher 
Orders. 

But  fince  the  time  of  the  fupprerTion  by  the  EleCtor, 
difeoveries  have  been  made  which  throw  great  light  on 
the  fubjeCt.  A  collection  of  original  papers  and  corres¬ 
pondence  was  found  by  fearching  the  ho'ufe  of  onc~ 
Zwack  (a  Member)  in  1786.  The  following  year  a 
much  larger  collection  was  found  at  the  houfe  of  Baron 
Baffus  ;  and  fince  that  time  Baron  Knigge,  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  Member  next  to  Wcifhaupt,  publifhed  an  account 
of  fome  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had  been  formed 
by  himfelf.  A  long  while  after  this  were  publifhed,  Neucf- 
tc  Arbeitung  ties  Spartacus  und  Philo  in  dir  Illuminatcn 
Or  den ,  and  Holier  e  Granden  des  Ilium .  Or  dens.  Thefe 
two  works  give  an  account  of  the  whole  fecret  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Order,  its  various  degrees,  the  manner  of 
conferring  them,  the  inftruCtions  to  the  intrants,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  connection  of  the  Order  with  Free 
Mafonry,  and  a  critical  hiftory.  We  (hall  give  fome 
extrafts  from  fuch  of  thefe  as  have  been  publifhed. 

Weifhaupt  was  the  founder  in  1776.  In  1778  the 
number  of  Members  was  confiderably  increafed,  and 
the  Order  was  fully  eftablifhed.  The  Members  took 
antique  names.  Thus  Weifhaupt  took  the  name  of 
Spartacus,  the  man  who  headed  the  infurreCtion  of 
haves,  which  in  Pompey’s  time  kept  Rome  in  terror  and 
uproar  for  three  years.  Zwack  was  called  Cato.  Knigge 
was  Philo.  Baffus  was  Hannibal.  Hertcl  was  Marius. 
Marquis  Conftanza  was  Diomedcs.  Nicholai,  an  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  bookfellerin  Berlin,  and  author  of  fe- 
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veral  works  of  reputation,  took  the  name  of  Lucian,  the 
great  fcoffer  at  all  religion.  Another  was  Mahomet, 
&c.  It  is  remarkable,  that  except  Cato  and  Socrates’ 
■wc  have  not  a  name  of  any  ancient  who  was  eminent  as 
a  teacher  and  prattiler  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary, 
they  feem  to  have  affeQed  the  c  ha  ratters  of  the  free¬ 
thinkers  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  antiquity.  In  the  fame 
manner  they  gave  ancient  names  to  the  cities  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  Munich  was  Athens,  Vienna  was 
Rome,  &c. 


Sparta  cits  to  Cato,  Feb.  6,  1778. 


“  Mon  but  ejl  de  faire  valoir  la  raifon.  As  a  fubor- 
dinate  objeH  I  fhall  endeavour  to  gain  fecurity  to  our- 
felves,  a  backing  in  cafe  of  misfortunes,  and  affiflance 
from  without.  I  fhall  therefore  prefs  the  cultivation  of 
fcicnce,  efpecially  fuch  fciences  as  may  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  reception  in  the  world,  and  may  ferve  to 
remove  obftacles  out  of  the  way.  We  have  to  ffru<™le 

•  1  1  .  .  J 

with  pedantry,  with  intolerance,  with  divines  and  ft  ate  f- 
men,  and  above  ail,  princes  and  priefts  are  in  our  way. 
Men  arc  unfit  as  they  are,  and  muft  be  formed  ;  each 
clafs  muft -be  the  fchool  of  trial  for  the  next.  This  will 
be  tedious,  becaufe  it  is  hazardous.  In  the  laft  claffes 
I  propofe  academies  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  Order. 
This  will  fecure  us  the  adherence  of  the  Literati.  Sci¬ 
ence  fhall  here  be  the  lure.  Only  thofe  who  are  afliir- 
edly  proper  fubjefts  fhall  be  picked  out  from  among  the 
inferior  claffes  for  the  higher  myfteries,  which  contain 
the  firft  principles  and  means  of  promoting  a  happy  life. 
No  religionift  muft,  on  any  account,  be  admitted  into 
thefe  :  for  here  we  work  at.  the  difeovery  and  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  fuperftition  and  prejudices.  The  inftruQions 
fhall  be  fo  conducted'  that  each  fhall  difclofe  what  he 
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thinks  he  conceals  within  his  own  breall,  what  are  his 
ru liner  propensities  and  paffions,  and  how  far  he  lias  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  command  of  himfelf.  This  will  antwer 
all  the  purpofes  of  auricular  confeflion.  And  111  paiti- 
cular,  every  perfon  fhall  be  made  a  fpy  on  another  and 
on  all  around  him.  Nothing  can  eicape  our  light ;  by 
thefe  means  we  (hall  readily  difeover  who  are  contented, 
and  receive  with  relilh  the  peculiar  flate-dodrines  and 
religious  opinions  that  are  lain  b(  toie  them;  ui,ui 
la(l%  the  trufl-worthy  alone  will  be  admitted  to  a  paitici- 
pation  of  the  whole  maxims  and  political  eonll  itutiou  of 
the  Order.  In  a  council  compofed-of  fuch  members 
we  fhall  labour  at  the  contrivance  of  means  to  drive  by 
degrees  the  enemies  of  reafon  and  of  humanity  out  of 
the  world,  and  to  effabhfli  a  peculiai  moiality  and  reli- 
gion  fitted  for  the  great  Society  of  mankind. 


64  But  this  is  a  ticklifh  projed,  and  requires  the  ut- 
xnofl  circumlpedion.  I  he  fqueamifii  will  uait  at  the 
fight  of  religious  or  political  novelties  ;  and  they  mult 
be  prepared  for  them.  We  mult  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  about  the  books  which  we  recommend  ;  I  lhall  con¬ 
fine  them  at  firft  to  moralifts  and  reafoning  hitlorians. 
This  will  prepare  fora  patient  reception,  in  the  higher 
clafles,  of  works  of  a  bolder  flight,  fuch  as  Robinet's 
Syjieme  de  la  Nature — Politique  Naturellc— Philo  [op  hie 
de  la  Nature — ■ Syjieme  Social —  1  he  writings  oi  Mira- 
baud,  &c.  Helvetius  is  fit  only  for  the  Ihongcti  ito- 
machs.  If  any  one  has  a  copy  already,  neither  praife 
nor  find  fault  with  him.  Say  nothing  on  fuch  lubjeds 
to  intrants,  for  we  don't  know  how  they  will  he  received 
— -folks  are  not  yet  prepared.  Marius,  an  excellent 
man,  mull  be  dealt  with.  His  ftomach,  which  cannot 
yet  digefl  fuch  flrong  food-,  mull  acquire  a  better  tone. 
The  allegory  on  which  I  am  to  found  the  myileiicsof 
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me  h'gher  0rders  is  the  Jire-toorJhip  of  the  Magi.  We 

x  h  f R  C  WOr<h,p’  and  n°ne  is  appolite.  L  e  t 

here  be  eight,  and  there  shall  be  light 

Tr'  Is  my  ra0“0’  aild  is  my  fundamental  principle. 

verv  n  C  Fm(r  °r(Jah  Par fen  Orden  ;*  all 

y  practicable.  In  the  courfe  through  thefc  there  will 

bc  no  sTA  (this  is  the  anfwer  given  to  one  who 

fohcits  preferment,  and  is  refufed.)  For  I  enaaee  that 

ldl1  *"ter  thls  clafs  who  has  not  laid  afide  his  pre  - 

s  ,  a  r  T  man  ^  f°r  °Ur  0rd£r  Wh"  "  a  Bru. 

T  I  !  ‘e’  and  is  n0t  read/  to  go  every  length 

~  I  ell  me  how  you  like  this  ?”  7  ° 

Sbai  tacus  to  Cato ,  March  1778. 

from  1°  C°!lea  U"pub'iflled  works’  a"d  information 
from  the  archives  of  States,  will  be  a  mod  ufeful  fervice. 

claf  1  ,  bC  ab'C  t0  fllow  in  a  veH  ridiculous  light  the 
cla  ms  of  our  defpots.  Marius  (keeper  of  the  archives 

he  Electorate)  has  ferreted  out  a  noble  document, 

which  we  have  got.  He  makes  it,  forfooth,  a  cafe  of 
con  cicnce  how  filly  that— fince  only  that  is  fin,  which 
>s  ultimately  productive  of mifehief.  In  this  cafe,  where 

tthc  acnTantagc  far  exceeds  the  hurt,  it  is  meritorious  vir- 
ue.  It  will  do  more  good  in  our  hands  than  by  remain- 
ing  lor  1000  years  on  the  dully  fhelf.” 

f  here  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zwack  a  pro- 

71  ,ora  Siftcrhood,  in  fubfervicncy  to  thedefigns  of  the 
iduinmati.  In  it  are  the  following pa/Tages  : 

ruc*  iZidemlcr  the  Mypre  dU  MithrUS  ment!oned  b7  Bar. 

bv  P  1  °7,  J;lC0binillr,>  and  been  carried  into  France 

by  *>ede  and  Bufclie. 
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cs  It  will  be  of  great  fervice,  and  procure  us  both 
much  information  and  money^  and  will  luit  charmingly’ 
the  tafte  of  many  of  our  trueft  members,  who  are  lovers 
of  the  fex.  It  fhouid  confift  of  two  claffes,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  freer  hearted  (i.  e.  thofe  who  fly  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  traft  of  prudilh  manners)  ;  they  mult  not  know  of 
each  other,  and  mull  be  under  the  direction  of  men, 
but  without  knowing  it.  Proper  books  muff  be  put  in¬ 
to  their  hands,  and  fuch  (but  fccretly)  as  are  flattering  to 
their  paflions.” 

There  are,  in  the  fame  hand-writing,  Defcription  of  a 
ftrong  box,  which,  if  forced  open,  fhall  blow  up  and  del- 
troy  its  contents — Several  receipts  for  procuring  abor¬ 
tion — A  compolition  which  blinds  or  kills  when  fpurted 
in  the  face — A  fheet,  containing  a  receipt  for  fympa- 
thetic  ink — Tea  for  procuring  abortion — Herbce  qua r 
habent  quahtatem  deletenam — A  method  for  filling  a 
bed-chamber  with  peftilential  vapours — How  to  take  off 
impreflions  of  feals,  fo  as  to  ufe  them  afterwards  as  fcals 
• — A  collection  of  fome  hundreds  of  fuch  impreflions, 
with  a  lift  of  their  owners,  princes,  nobles,  clergymen, 
merchants,  &c. — A  receipt  ad  cxcitandum  furorem  ute¬ 
rinum — A  manufeript  entitled,  u  Better  than  Homs.” 
It  was  afterwards  printed  and  diftributed  at  Leipzig  fair, 
and  is  an  attack  and  bitter  fatire  on  all  religion.  This 
is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ajax.  As  alfo  a  differtation 
on  fuicidc.  N.  B.  liis  fifter-in-law  threw  herfelf  from 
the  top  of  a  tower.  There  was  alfo  a  let  of  portraits, 
or  characters  of  eighty-five  ladies  in  Munich;  with  re¬ 
commendations  of  fome  of  them  for  members  of  a 
Lodge  of  Sifter  Illuminatae;  alfo  injunctions  to  all  the 
Superiors  to  learn  to  write  with  both  hands;  and  thai 
they  fhouid  ufe  more  than  cue  cypher. 
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Immediately  after  the  publication  of  thefe  writings 
many  aefences  appeared.  It  was  laid  that  the  dreadful 
H'ujiu  apparatus  were  with  propriety  in  the  hands  of 
Uoarddlor  Zwack,  who  was  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court,- 

and  whole  duty  it  was  therefore  to  know  fuch  things. 

.c  lame  excuie  was  offered  for  the  collection  of  feals  • 
but  how  came  thefe  things  to  be  put  up  with  papers  of 

the  I”U,ninaU’  and  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  one  of 
tnat  Older?  Wedhaupt  fays,  “  Thefe  things  were  not 

tamed  into  efiea— only  fpoken  of,  and  are  juftifiable 
j  ,cn  taken  in  proper  conneftion.”  This  however  he 
m  not  pointed  out;  but  he  appeals  to  the  account  of 
the  Order,  which  he  had  publifhed  at  Regenfburg,  and 
iu  winch  neither  thefe  things  are  to  be  found,  nor  any 
potability  of  a  connexion  by  which  they  may  bejufti- 

,  ,  “  AU  Rien’  be,  are  fubjeCt  to  errors,  and 

lue  bed  man  is  he  who  heft  conceals  them.  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  guilty  of  any  fuch  vices  or  follies :  for  proof, 

I  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life,  which  my  repu¬ 
tation,  and  my  druggies  with  hoitile  cabals,  had  brought 
completely  into  public  view  long  before  the  mllitution 
o  tins  Older,  without  abating  any  thing  of  that  flatter¬ 
ing  regard  which  was  paid  to  me  by  the  full  perfons  of 
iuy  country  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  a  regard  well  evin- 
ced  by  their  confidence  in  me  as  the  belt  inftruQor  of 

thui  children.”  In  Ionic  of  his  private  letters,  we  learn 
the  means  which  he  employed  to  acquire  this  influence 

among  the  youth,  and  they  are  fuch  as  could  not  fail. 
Tut  we  mult  not  anticipate.  “  It  is  well  known  that  I 
ha\e  «nade  the  chair  which  I  occupied  in  the  univerfity 
oi  Ingolfladt,  the  rel'ort  of  the  firft  clafs  of  the  German 
}  null ,  w I icicas  foirnerly  it  had  only  brought  round  it 
t..c  luv. -bom  practitioners  in  the  courts  ol  law.  I  have 
gone  thiough  the  whole  circle  of  human  enquiry.  I 
have  exorciled  (pints— railed  ghofts— difeovered  trea- 
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Tures — interrogated  the  Cabala — hatte  Loto  gefpielt — I 
have  never  tranfmuted  metals.” — (A  very  pretty  and 
refpeftable  circle  indeed,  and  what  vulgar  fpirits  would 
fcarcely  have  included  within  the  pale  of  their  curiofi- 
ty.)  u  The  tenor  of  my  life  has  been  the  oppofite  of 
every  thing  that  is  vile ;  and  no  man  can  lay  any  fuch 
thing  to  my  charge.  I  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  thefe 
writings  have  appeared  ;  they  are  a  vindication  of  the 
Order  and  of  my  conduct.  I  can,  and  mull  declare  to 
'  God,  and  I  do  it  now  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  that 
in  my  whole  life  I  never  faw  or  heard  of  the  fo  much 
condemned  fecret  writings ;  and  in  particular,  repeft- 
ing  thefe  abominable  means,  fuch  as  poifoning,  abor¬ 
tion,  Szc.  was  it  ever  known  to  me  in  any  cafe,  that 
any  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances  ever  even  thought 
of  them,  advifed  them,  or  made  any  ufe  of  them.  I 
was  indeed  always  a  fchemer  and  projeflor,  but  never 
could  engage  much  in  detail.  My  general  plan  is  good, 
though  in  the  detail  there  may  be  faults.  I  had  myfelf 
to  form.  In  another  fituation,  and  in  an  a&ive  fiation 
in  life,  I  fhould  have  been  keenly  occupied,  and  the 
founding  an  Order  would  never  have  come  into  my 
head.  But  I  would  have  executed  much  greater  things, 
had  not  government  always  oppofed  my  exertions,  and 
placed  others  in  the  fituations  which  fuited  my  talents. 
It  was  the  full  conviftion  of  this,  and  of  what  could  be 
done,  if  every  man  were  placed  in  the  office  for  which 
he  was  fitted  by  nature  and  a  proper  education,  which 
fird  fuggefted  to  me  the  plan  of  illumination.”  Surely 
Mr.  \V  eifhaupthad  a  very  ferious  charge,  the  education 
of  youth;  and  his  encouragement  in  that  charge  was  the 
moft  flattering  that  an  Illuminatus  could  wifh  for,  be- 
caufe  he  had  brought  round  him  the  youth  whofe  influ¬ 
ence  in  fociety  was  the  greateft  and  who  would  moft  of 
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all  contribute  to  the  diffufing  good  principles,  and  ex- 

citing  to  good  conduct  through  the  whole  hate.  “  I  did 

not,”  fays  he,  “  bring  deifm  into  Bavaria  more  than 
• 

into  Rome.  I  found  it  here,  in  great  vigour,  more 
abounding  than  in  any  ot  the  neighbouring  Proteftant 
hates.  1  am  proud  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Illuminati}  and  I  repeat  my 
wifli  to  have  for  my  epitaph, 

Hicjitus  efl  Phaethon ,  currus-  aunga  paterni , 

Quern  fi  non  tenuity  magnis  tamen  excidit  auJisP 

The  fecond  difcovery  of  fecret  correfpondence  at 
Sanderfdorff,  the  feat  of  Baron  Batz  (Hannibal)  con¬ 
tains  ftill  more  interefting  fafts. 

Spartacus  to  Cato * 

c;  What  fliall  I  do  ?  I  am  deprived  of  all  help.  So¬ 
crates,  who  would  infill  on  being  a  man  of  conlequence 
among  us,  and  is  really  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  a  right 
zoay  of  thinking ,  is  eternally  befotted.  Auguftus  is  in 
the  worft  eftimation  imaginable.  Alcibiades  fits  the  day 
long  with  the  vintner’s  pretty  wife,  and  there  he  fighs 
and  pines.  A  few  days  ago,  at  Corinth,  Tiberius  at¬ 
tempted  to  ravifh  the  wife  of  Democides,  and  her  huf- 
band  came  in  upon  them.  Good  heavens  I  what  Areo- 
pagitce  I  have  got.  When  the  worthy  man  Majcus  Au¬ 
relius  comes  to  Athens  (Munich)  what  will  he  think  ? 
What  a  meeting  with  diflolute  immoral  wretches,  whore - 
mafters.,  liars,  bankrupts,  braggarts,  and  vain  fools! 
When  he  fees  all  this,  what  will  he  think  ?  He  will  be 
afhamed  to  enter  into  an  Affociation,”  (obferve,  Rea¬ 
der, that  Spartacus  writes  this  in  Auguft  1783, in  the  very 
time  that  he  was  trying  to  murder  Cato's  filter)  “  where 
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the  chiefs  raifethe  higheft  expectations,  and  exhibit  fuch 
a  wretched  example ;  and  all  this  from  felf-will,  from 
fenfuality.  Am  I  not  in  the  right — that  this  man — that 
any  fuch  worthy  man — whofe  name  alone  would  give  us 
the  feleftion  of  all  Germany — will  declare  that  the  whole 
province  of  Grecia  (Bavaria)  innocent  and  guilty,  muff 
he  excluded.  I  tell  you,  we  may  ftudy;  and  write, 
and  toil  till  death.  We  may  facrificeto  the  Order,  our 
health,  our  fortune,  and  our  reputation  (alas  the  lofs!) 
and  thefe  Lords,  following  their  own  pleafures,  will 
whore,  cheat,  heal,  and  drive  on  like  fhamclefs  rafcals  ; 
and  yet  mult  be  Areopagitcs ,  and  interfere  in  every 
thing.  Indeed,  my  dearelt  friend,  we  have  only  en¬ 
slaved  ourfelves.” 


In  another  part  of  this  fine  correfpondcnce,  Diomedes 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept  a  O.  L.  (Quibus 
■licet)  in  which  it  is  faid,  and  fupported  by  proofs,  that 
Cato  had  received  250  florins  as  a  bribe  for  his  fentence 
in  his  capacity  as  a  judge  in  a  criminal  court;  (the  end 
had  furely  fanctified  the  means.)  In  another,  a  Miner- 
val  complains  of  his  Mentor  for  having  by  lies  occafion- 
ed  the  difmiflion  of  aphyfician  from  a  family,  by  which 
he  obtained  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe  and  free  accefs, 
which  favor  he  repaid  by  debauching  the  wife;  and  he 
prays  to  be  informed  whether  he  may  not  get  another 
Mentor,  faying,  that  although  that  man  had  always 
given  him  the  moft  excellent  inftruftions,  and  he  doubt¬ 
ed  not  would  continue  them,  vet  he  felt  a  difoufl  at  the 
hypocrify,  which  would  certainly  diminifh  the  impreffion 
of  the  molt  falutary  truths.  (Is  it  not  dilfreffing  to 
think,  that  this  promifing  youth  will  by  and  by  laugh  at 
his  former  fimplicity,  and  follow  the  Ifeps  and  not  the 
inftrwltions  of  his  phylician.)  In  another  place,  Spar- 
tacus  writes  to  Marius  fin  confidence)  that  another  wor- 
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thy  Brother,  an  Areopagita ,  had  ftolen  a  gold  and  a  Gi¬ 
ver  watch,  and  a  ring,  from  Brutus  (Savioli)  and  begs 
Manus,  in  another  letter,  to  try,  while  it  was  yet  pof- 

hble,  to  get  the  things  reftored,  becaufe  the  culprit  was 
a  moll  excellent  man  (Vortrefflich).  and  of  vaft  ufe  to  the 
Order,  having  the  dueQion  ol  an  eminent  feminary  of 
young  gentlemen;  and  becaufe  Savioli  was  much  in 
good  company,  and  did  not  much  care  for  the  Order, 
except  in  fo  far  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  and  leading  feme  of  them,  and  of  lteering  his  way 
at  court.  J 

I  cannot  help  inferring  here,  though  not  the  moft  pro¬ 
pel  place,  a  part  of  a  provincial  report  from  Knigge, 
the  man  of  the  whole  Areopagitce  who  (hows  any  thing 
like  urbanity  or  gentlenefs  of  mind.  ° 

“  °f  my  whole  colony  (Weftphalia)  the  moll  brilli¬ 
ant  is  Claudiopolis  (Neuwied.)  There  they  work,  and 
clirefcl,  and  do  wonders.’’ 

If  there  ever  was  a  f'pot  upon  earth  where  men  may 
be  happy  in  a  flatc  of  cultivated  fociety,  it  was  the 
hti!c  piincipality  of  Neuwied.  I  faw  it  in  1770.  The 
town  was  neat,  and  the  palace  handfome  and  in  good 
taffe  ;  all  was  clean.  But  the  country  was  beyond 
conception  delightful  ;  not  a  cottage  that  was  out  of  re¬ 
pair,  not  a  hedge  out  of  order;  it  had  been  the  hobby 
(pardon  me  the  word)  of  the  Prince,  who  made  it  his 
daily  employment  to  go  through  his  principality  regu¬ 
larly,  and  affift  every  houfeholder,  of  whatever  condi¬ 
tion,  with  his  advice,  and  with  his  purlc  ;  and,  when  a 
freeholder  could  not  of  himfelf  put  things  into  a  thriving 
condition,  the  Prince  lent  his  workmen  and  did  it  for 
bun.  He  endowed  fchools  for  the  common  people,  and 
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two  academies  for  the  gentry  and  the  people  of  bufinefs. 
He  gave  little  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  prizes  to 
the  well-behaving  fons  of  the  labouring  people.  His 
own  houfehould  was  a  pattern  of  elegance  and  economy ; 
his  fons  were  fent  to  Paris  to  learn  elegance,  and  to 
England  to  learn  fcience  and  agriculture.  In  Ihoit,  the 
whole  was  like  a  romance  (and  was  indeed  romantic.) 
I  heard  it  Ipoken  of  with  a  Imile  at  tne  table  of  the  l>i- 
fli op  of  Treves,  at  Ehrenbretftein,  and  was  induced  to 
fee  it  next  day  as  a  curiofity  :  And  yet  even  here,  the 
fanatic ifm  of  Knigge  would  diftribute  his  poifon,  and 
tell  the  blinded  people,  that  they  were  m  a  Hate  oi  fin 
and  mifery,  that  their  Prince  was  a  cleipot,  and  tnat 
they  would  never  be  happy  till  he  was  made  to  fly,  and 
till  they  were  all  made  equal. 

They  got  their  wifh  ;  the  fwarm  of  French  locufts 
fat  down  on  Neuwied’s  beautiful  fields  in  1793’  en~ 
trenched  themfelves ;  and  in  three  months,  Prince  and 
fanners  houfes,  and  cottages,  and  fchools,  and  acade¬ 
mies — all  vanifhed;  and  all  the  fubjefts  were  made  equal, 
and  free  (as  they  were  exprefsly  told  by  the  French  Ge¬ 
neral)  to  weep. 

Difcite  jujlitiam  moniti ,  et  non  tanner e  divos  ! 

To  proceed  : 


Spartacus  to  Cato . 


c;  By  this  plan  wc  fhall  direct  all  mankind.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  the  fimplelt  means,  we  lhall  fet  all  in 
motion  and  in  flames.  The  occupations  mult  be  fo  al¬ 


lotted  and  contrived,  that  we  ina 
all  political  tranfadions.”  N.  B. 


y,  in  fee  ret,  influence 
This  alludes  to  a  part 
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'  "Ithheld  from  the  Public,  becaufe  it  contained 
the  allotment  of  the  molt  rebellious  and  profligate  occu 

pat.ons  to  feveral  perfons  whofe  common  names  could 

not  be  traced.  “  I  have  confidered,”  fays  Spartacus, 

every  thmg,  and  fo  prepared  it,  that  if  the  Order 

fhould  this  day  go  to  ruin,  I  fhall  in  a  year  re-eftabl,fh 

U  more  brilliant  than  ever.”  Accordingly  it  got  up 

again  in  about  this  fpacc  of  time,  under  the  name  of  the 

Oerman  Uni  on,  appearing  in  the  form  of  Reading 

ocieties.  One  of  thefe  was  fet  up  in  Zwack’s 
houfe  ;  and  this  raifmg  a  fufpicion,  a  vifitation  was 
made  at  Landfhut,  and  the  firft  fet  of  the  private  papers 

erc  found-  The  Scheme  was,  however,  zealoufly  pro- 
ecutcd  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  we  fhall  fee  by 

mm  by.  ^  “  Nor,”  continues  Spartacus,  “  will  it  fignify 
though  all  fhould  be  betrayed  and  printed.  I  am  fo  cer 
tain  of  fuccefs,  in  fpite  of  all  obftacies  (for  the  fprings 
are  in  ei  ery  heart)  that  I  am  indifferent,  though  it  fhould 
involve  my  life  and  mv  liberty.  What  !  Have  thou- 
fands  thrown  away  their  lives  about  homcios  and  homoi- 
r  and  (hall  not  this  caufc  warm  even  the  heart  of  a 
coward  ?  Rut  I  have  the  art  to  draw  advantage  even 
from  misfortune ;  and  when  you  would  think  me  funk  to 
the  bottom,  I  fhall  rife  with  new  vigour.  Who  would 
have  thought,  that  a  profeffor  at  Ingolfladt  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  teacher  of  the  profdfors  of  Gottingen,  and  of 

1^  l  i  /v  ««/n  m  I  1  *  s  n  .  . 


the  greateft  men  in  Germany  ?” 

j 


Spartacus  to  Cato. 


“  Send  me  back  my  degree  of  Illuminatus  Minor  ; 
it  is  the  wonder  ofall  men  here  (I  may  perhaps  find  time 
to  give  a  tranfiation  of  the  difeourfe  of  recepiion,  which 
contains  all  that  can  be  find  of  this  Affociation  to  the 
public  ;)  as  alio  the  two  la!t  fheets  of  my  degree,  which 
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is  in  the  keeping  of  Marius,  and  Celfus,  under  ioq 
locks  which  contains  my  hillorv  of  the  1 1  \  e s  of  the  1  a  * 
triarchs.”  N.  B.  Nothing  very  particular  has  been  dif- 
covered  of  thefe  lives  ol  the  Patriarchs,  fir  lavs,  that 
there  were  above  lixty  dieets  of  it.  To  judge  by  the 
care  taken  of  it,  it  mud  be  a  favorite  work,  very  ha¬ 
zardous,  and  very  catching. 


In  another  letter  to  Cato,  we  have  fome  hints  of  the 
higher  degrees,  and  concerning  a  peculiar  morality,  and 
a  popular  religion,  which  the  Order  was  one  day  to  give 
the  world.  He  fays,  “  There  mud  (a  la  Jefuite)  not  a 
{ingle  purpofe  ever  come  in  light  that  is  ambiguous,  and 
that  may  betray  our  aims  againd  religion  and  the  date. 
One  mud  fpeak  fometimes  one  way  and  lometimes  ano¬ 
ther,  but  fo  as  never  to  contradict  ourlelves,  and  lo 
that,  with  refpeft  to  our  true  way  of  thinking,  we  may 
be  impenetrable.  When  our  dronged  things  chance  to 
give  offence,  they  mud  be  explained  as  attempts  to 
draw  anfwers  which  difeover  to  11s  the  fentiments  of  the 
perfon  we  converfe  with.”  N.  B.  This  did  not  always 
fucceed  with  him. 

Spartacus  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  prieds  degree,  u  One 
would  almod  imagine,  that  this  degree,  as  I  have  ma¬ 
naged  it,  is  genuine  Chridianity,  and  that  its  end  was  to 
free  the  Jews  from  davery.  I  fay,  that  Free  Mafonry 
is  concealed  Chridianity.  My  explanation  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  at  lead,  proceeds  on  this  luppofftion  ;  and  as 
I  explain  things,  no  man  need  be  alhamed  ol  being  a 

Chridian.  Indeed  I  afterwards  throw  away  this  name, 

✓ 

and  liibditute  Rcafon.  But  I  allure  you  this  is  no  (mail 
affair  ;  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  date-government, 
which  fo  happily  explain  one  and  all  of  thefe  lymbols, 
and  combines  them  in  one  degree,  You  may  think  that 
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^  is  my  chief  work  ;  but  I  have  three  other  decrees 
different,  for  my  clai's  of  higher  inyftcnes,  in'com’ 
panfon  with  which  this  is  but  child's  play  ;  but  thefe  I 
Keep  for  myfelf  as  General,  to  be  bellowed  by  me  only 
on  the  Bcnemeritijfimi,"  (Purely  fuch  as  Cato,'  his  dear- 
eft  friend,  and  the  poffeffor  of  fuch  pretty  fecrets,  as 
cooitivts,  poiions,  peflilential  vapours,  &c.)  The 
promoted  may  be  Areopagites  or  not.  Were  you  here 
.  Id  give  you  this  degree  without  hefitation.  But 
|Ms  too  important  to  be  intruded  to  paper,  or  to  be 
be  flowed  otherwife  than  from  my  own  hand.  It  is  the 

key  to  hiffory,  to  religion,  and  to  every  ftate-govern- 
ment  in  the  world.”* 

Spartacus  proceeds,  “  There  fhall  be  but  three  copies 
ior  all  Germany.  You  can’t  imagine  what  refpeft  and 
curiofity  my  pneff-degree  has  raifed;  and,  which  is 
wonderful,  a  famous  Proteffant  divine,  who  is  now  of 
the  Order,  is  perfuaded  that  the  religion  contained  ink 
is  the  true  fenfe  of  Chriffianity.  O  man,  man  !  to 

WHAT  MAY’S!  THOU  NOT  BE  PERSUADED.  Who 

v  ‘"'Id  imagine  that  I  was  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion.” 

In  this  fcheme  of  Mafonic  Chriffianity,  Spartacus 
ami  Philo  laboured  ferioufly  together.  Spartacus  fent 
him  the  materials,  and  Philo  worked  them  up.  It  will 
therefore  llluffrate  this  capital  point  of  the  conftitution 
of  the  Older,  if  we  take  Philo’s  account  of  it. 

*  ,T  obfcrvc>  in  other  parts  of  his  correfpondence  where  hefpeaks 
o;  this,  ievcral  hngular  phrafes,  which  are  to  be  found  in  two 
hooks;  ylnUr/nile  devoilee  par  fes  U/ages,  and  Origin  du  Defpotifw 
Oriental,  ’j  hc!e  contain  indeed  much  of  the  maxims  inculcated  in 
tile  reception  difeourfe  of  (lie  degree  llluminatus  Minor.  Indeed  I 

have  found,  that  Weithanpt  is  much  Ids  an  inventor  than  lw  is 
generally  thought. 
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Philo  to  Cato . 

u  We  mult  confider  the  ruling  propenfities  of  every 
age  of  the  world.  At  prcfent  the  cheats  and  tricks  of 
the  prielts  have  roufed  all  men  again  It  them,  and  againft 
Chriftianity.  But,  at  the  fame  time  fuperltition  and  fa- 
naticilm  rule  with  unlimited  dominion,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  man  really  feems  to  be  going  backwards. 
Our  talk,  therefore,  is  doubled.  We  mult  give  fuch 
an  account  of  things,  that  fanatics  lhall  not  be  alarmed, 
and  that  lhall,  notwithftanding,  excite  a  fpirit  of  free  en¬ 
quiry.  We  mult  not  throw  away  the  good  with  the 
bad,  the  child  with  the  dirty  water  ;  but  we  mult  make 
the  fecret  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  be  received  as  the  fe- 
crets  of  genuine  Free  Mafonry.  But  farther,  wre  have  to 
deal  with  the  defpotifm  of  Princes.  This  increafes  every 
day.  But  then,  the  fpirit  of  freedom  breathes  and  fighs 
in  every  corner  ;  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  hidden  fchools 
of  wifdom,  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  natural  and  im- 
prefcriptible  rights  of  man,  waim  and  glow  in  every 
breaft.  We  muft  therefore  unite  thefe  extremes.  We 
proceed  in  this  manner. 

“  Jefus  Chrift  eftablifhed  no  new  Religion  ;  he 
would  only  fet  Religion  and  Reafon  in  their  ancient 
rights.  For  this  purpofe  he  would  unite  men  in  a  com¬ 
mon  bond.  He  would  fit  them  for  this  by  fpreading  a 
juft  morality,  by  enlightening  the  underftanding,  and  by 
aftifting  the  mind  to  fhake  off  all  prejudices.  He  would 
teach  all  men,  in  the  firft  place,  to  govern  themfelves. 
Rulers  would  then  be  needlefs,  and  equality  and  liberty 
would  take  place  without  any  revolution,  by  the  natural 
and  gentle  operation  of  reafon  and  expediency.  This 

Q 
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gr^at  Teacher  allows  himfelf  to  explain  every  part  of 
the  Bible  in  conformity  to  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  he  for¬ 
bids  all  wrangling  among  his  fcholars,  becaufe  every 
man  may  there  find  a  reafonable  application  to  his  pe¬ 
culiar  doarines.  Let  this  be  true  or  falfe,  it  does  not 
fignify.  X  his  was  a  firnple  Religion,  and  it  was  fo  far 
implied;  but  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  not  fitted 
for  receiving  thefe  doednnes.  I  told  you,  fays  he,  but 
you  couid  not  bear  it.  Many  therefore  were  called,  but 
few  were  chofen.  1  o  thefe  elect  were  entrufled  the  mod 


important  fecrets  ;  and  even  among  them  there  were 
degiees  of  information.  There  was  a  feventy,  and  a 
twelve.  All  this  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
according  to  the  habits  oi  the  Jews,  and  indeed  of  all 
•antiquity.  The  Jewifh  Theofophy  was  a  myftery ; 
like  the  Eleufinian,  or  the  Pythagorean,  unfit  for  the 
vulgar.  And  thus  the  doflrines  of  Chriftianity  were 
committed  to  the  Adept i,  in  a  Difciplina  Arcani.  By 
thefe  they  were  maintained,  like  the  Vellal  Fire.  They 
were  kept  up,  only  in  hidden  focieties,  who  handed  them 


down  to  poflerity  ;  and  they  are  now  poflefled  by  the 
genuine  Free  Mafons.” 


N.  B.  This  explains  the  origin  of  many  anonymous 
pamphlets  which  appeared  about  this  time  in  Germany, 
fhowing  that  Free  Mafonry  was  Chrillianity.  They 
have  doubtlcfs  been  the  works  of  Spartacus  and  his  par¬ 
tisans  among  the  EcleHic  Mafons.  Nicholai,  the  great 
apolfle  of  infidelity,  had  given  very  favorable  reviews  of 
thefe  performances,  and  having  always  fhewn  himfelf  an 
advocate  of  l'uch  writers  as  depreciated  Chriftianity,  it 
was  natural  lor  him  to  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  fii!!  lower  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Spartacus 
therefore  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  Nicholai  to  the  Order.  He  had  before  this 
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gained  Leuchtfenring,  a  hot-headed  fanatic,  who  had 
Ipied  jefuits  in  every  corner,  and  let  Nicholai  on  his 
journey,  through  Oernrany,  to  hunt  them  out.  Lhis 
man  finding  them  equally  hated  by  the  Illuminati,  was 
cafdy  gained,  and  was  mod  zealous  in  their  caufe.  He 
engaged  Nicholai,  and  Spartacus  exults  exceedingly  in 
the  acquifition,  faying,  “  that  he  was  an-  unwearied 
champion,  ft  (piidem  content  ijjiwius.  Of  this  man  a  lu- 

lo  fays,  “  that  he  had  fpread  this  Chridianity  into  every 
corner  of  Germany.  I  have  put  meaning,”  fays  Philo, 
“  to  all  thefe  dark  fymbols,  and  have  prepared  both  de¬ 
grees,  introducing  beautiful  ceremonies,  which  I  have 
felefted  from  among  thofe  of  the  ancient  communions, 
combined  with  thofe  of  the  Rofaic  Mafonrv  ;  and  now,” 
favs  he,  “  it  will  appear  that  we  are  the  only  true 
Chridians.  We  fhail  now  be  in  a  condition  to  fay  a 
few  words  to  Frieds  and  Princes.  I  have  fo  contrived 
things,  that  I  would  admit  even  Popes  and  Kings,  after 
the  trials  which  I  have  prefixed  ;  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  be  of  the  Order.” 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  plan  of 
Illumination,  which  is  to  banilh  Chridianity  altogether. 
Philo  himfelf  in  many  places  fays,  “  that  it  is  only  a 
cloak,  to  prevent  fqueamifh  people  from  darting  back.” 
This  is  done  pretty  much  in  the  fame  way  that  was  prac- 
tifed  in  the  French  Mafonry.  In  one  of  their  degrees, 
the  Maker’s  degree  is  made  typical  of  the  death  of  Jcfus 
Ohrid,  the  preacher  of  Brotherly  love.  But,  in  the  next 
dep,  the  Chevalier  du  Soleil ,  it  is  Rcafon  that  has  been 
dedroyed  and  entombed,  and  the  Maker  in  this  degree, 
the  Sublime  Philofnphe,  occafions  the  difeoverv  of  the 
place  where  the  body  is  hid;  Rcafon  rifes  again,  and  lu- 
perdition  and  tyranny  difappear,  and  all  becomes  clear ; 
man  becomes  lice  and  happy. 

Let  us  hear  Spartacus  again. 


f 

‘}.j  '  in'  \ 
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Spartacus ,  in  another  place. 


We  mu!!,  ift.  gradually  explain  away  all  our  pre, 
paratory  pious  frauds.  And  when  perfons  of  difcern- 
ment  find  fault,  we  mult  defire  them  to  confider  the  end 
ot  all  our  labour.  This  fanaifies  our  means,  which  at 
any  rate  are  harmlefs,  and  have  been  ufeful,  even  in 
this  calc,  becauie  they  procured  us  a  patient  hearing 
when  otherwife  men  would  have  turned  away  from  us 
like  petted  children.  This  will  convince,  them  of  our 
fentiments  in  all  the  intervening  points ;  and  our  ambi¬ 
guous  expreffions  will  then  be  interpreted  into  an  endea¬ 
vour  to  draw  anfwers  of  any  kind,  which  may  fhow  us 
the  minds  of  our  pupils,  ad.  We  mult  unfold,  from 
biltory  and  other  writings,  the  origin  and  fabrication  of 
£  rel>gious  lies  whatever;  and  then,  3d.  We  give  a 
critical  hiftory  of  the  Order.  But  I  cannot  but  laugh, 
when  I  think  of  the  ready  reception  which  all  this  has 
met  with  from  the  grave  and  learned  divines  of  Germany 
and  of  England  ;  and  I  wonder  how  their  William  fail¬ 
ed  when  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  a  Deiflical  Worihip. 
m  London  (what  can  this  mean  ?*)  for,  1  am  certain, 
that  it  mull  have  been  molt  acceptable  to  that  learned 
and  free  people.  But  they  had  not  the  enlightening  of 
our  days.”  I  may  here  remark,  that  Weifliaupt  is  pre- 
i  ummg  too  much  on  the  ignorance  of  his  friend,  for 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  enlightening  in  England  at 
t.ie  time  he  fpeaks  cl,  and  if  I  am  not  mi  (taken,  even 
mis  celebrated  Profeflbr  of  Irreligion  has  borrowed  mod 
ol  his  fcheme  from  this  kingdom.  This  to  be  lure  is 
nothing  in  our  praife.  But  the  Pantheisticon  of 
I  oland  n_k.mo.es  W  ci fhaupt’s  Illumination  in  every 
tl.mg  but  its  rebellion  and  its  villany.  Toland’s  Socra- 
uc  Lodge  is  an  elegant  pattern  for  Weifliaupt,  and  his 

*  It  means  an  attempt  made  by  David  Williams,.  [Am  :  ET] 
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Triumph  of  Reafon,  his  Philofophic  Happinefs,  his 
God,  or  Anima  Mundi ,  are  all  folike  the  harfh  fyftem 
of  Spartacus,  that  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  copied 
them,  ftamping  them  with  the  roughnefs  of  his  own  cha- 
ratter.  But  to  go  on;  Spartacus  fays  of  the  Englifh  : 
u  Their  poet  Pope  made  his  Effay  on  Man  a  fyftem  of 
pure  naturalifm,  without  knowing  it,  as  Brother  Chry- 
•Cppus  did  with  my  Prieft’s  Degree,  and  was  equally 
aftonifhed  when  this  was  pointed  out  to  him.  C-hrylip- 
pus  is  religious,  but  not  fuperftitious.  Brother  Lucian 
(Nicholai,  of  whom  I  have  already  faid  fo  much)  fays, 
that  the  grave  Zolikofcr  now  allows  that  it  would  be  a 
very  proper  thing  to  eftablifh  a  Dei  {heal  Worihip  at 
Berlin.  I  am  not  afraid  but  things  will  go  on  very  well. 
But  Philo,  who  was  entrufted  with  framing  the  Priefths 
Degree,  has  deftroyed  it  without  any  neceffity ;  it 
would,  forfoorh,  ftanle  thole  who  have  a  hankering  for 
Religion.  But  I  always  told  you  that  Philo  is  fanatical 
and  prudifh.  I  gave  him  fine  materials,  and  he  has 
Huffed  it  full  of  ceremonies  and  child's  play,  and  as  Mi¬ 
nos  fays,  ceji  jouer  la  religion .  But  all  this  may  be 
corrected  in  the  revifion  by  the  Arcopagitcc 

N.  B.  I  have  already  mentioned  Baron  Knigge’s 
converfion  to  Illuminatifm  by  the  M.  de  Conftanza, 
whofe  name  in  the  Order  was  Diomedes.  Knigge 
(henceforth  Philo)  was,  next  to  Spartacus,  the  moil 
ferviceable  man  in  the  Order,  and  procured  the  greateft 
number  of  members.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  exertions 
among  the  Mafons  in  the  Proteftant  countries,  that  the 
Eclectic  Svjlem  was  introduced,  and  afterwards  brought 
under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati.  This  conqudt 
was  owing  entirely  to  his  very  extenlive  connections 
among  the  Mafons.  lie  travelled  like  a  philofopher 
from  city  to  city,  from  Lodge  to  Lodge,  and  even 
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from  houfe  to  houfe,  before  his  Illumination,  trying  to 
nmte  the  Mafons,  and  he  now  went  over  the  fame  ground 
to  extend  the  EcleBic  Syjlcm,  and  to  get  the  Lodges  put 
tinder  the  direftion  of  the  Illuminati,  by  their  choice  of 
the  Matter  and  Wardens.  By  this  the  Order  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  noticing  the  conduH  of  individuals  ;  and 
" Ilcn  thc>’  kac!  found  out  their  manner  of  thinking,  and 
that  they  weie  fit  for  their  purpofe,  they  never  quitted 
<hcm  till  they  had  gained  them  over  to  their  party.  We 
have  Icon,  that  he  was  by  no  means  void  cf  religious 
imprdGons,  and  we  often  find  him  offended  with  the 
atheifm  of  Spartacus.  Knigge  was  at  the  fame  time  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  had  kept  good  company.  Weif- 
haupt  ^had  patted  his  life  in  the  habits  of  a  college. 
T  hcruoie  he  knew  jvnigge  s  value,  and  communicated 
to  himall  his  projeQs,  to  be  dreffed  up  by  him  for  the 
tafle  of  fociety.  Philo  was  of  a  much  more  affefctionate 
chfpofition,  with  fomething  of  a  devotional  turn,  and 
"as  blocked  at  the  hard  indifference  of  Spartacus.  Af¬ 
ter  labouring  four  years  with  great  zeal,  he  was  provok¬ 
ed  with  the  difingenuous  tricks  of  Spartacus,  and  he 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Society  in  1784,  and 
lomc  time  after  publifhed  a  declaration  of  all  that  he 
had  done  m  it.  This  is  a  molt  excellent  account  of  the 
plan  and  principles  of  the  Order  (at  lead  as  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  it,  for  Spartacus  had  much  deeper  views)  and  fhows 
t:m  the  aim  of  it  was  to  abolifh  Chriftianity,  and  all  the 
fiatc-governments  in  Europe,  and  toeftablifh  a  great  re¬ 
public.  But  it  is  full  of  romantic  notions  and  enthufi- 
afiic  declamation,  on  the  hackneyed  topics  of  univerfal 
citizenfhip,  and  liberty  and  equality.  Spartacus  gave 
him  line,  and  allowed  him  to  work  on,  knowing  that 
he  could  difeard  him  when  he  chofc.  I  fhall  afte°r  this 
gise  forr.c  ext  1  ads  from  Philo’s  letters,  from  which  the 
leader  will  fee  the  vile  behaviour  of  Spartacus,  and  tire 
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nature  of  hr*  ultimate  views.  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
proceed,  with  the  account  oi  the  principles  oi  the  lyueni. 

Spartacus  to  Cato. 

“  Nothing  would  be  more  profitable  to  us  than  a 
right  hiftory  of  mankind.  Defpotifm  has  robbed  them 
of  their  liberty.  How  can  the  weak  obtain  protection? 
Only  by  union  ;  but  this  is  rare.  Nothing  can  bring 
this  about  but  hidden  focieties.  Hidden  fchools  ol  wif- 
dom  are  the  means  which  will  one  day  free  men  from 
their  bonds.  Thefe  have  in  all  ages  been  the  archives 
of  nature,  and  of  the  rights  of  men  ;  and  by  them  Iliad 
human  nature  be  raifed  from  her  fallen  Rate.  Princes 
and  nations  fhall  vanifli  from  the  earth.  rI  he  human 
race  will  then  become  one  family,  and  the  world  will  be 
•the  dwelling  of  rational  men. 

“  Morality  alone  can  do  this.  The  head  of  every 
family  will  be  what  Abraham  was,  the  patriarch,  the 
prieit,  and  the  unlettered  lord  of  his  family,  and  Reafon 
will  be  the  code  of  laws  to  all  mankind.  This,”  fays 
Spartacus,  “is  our  great  secret.  True,  there  may 
be  fome  difturbance  ;  but  by  and  by  the  unequal  will 
become  equal  ;  and  after  the  {form  all  will  be  calm. 
Can  the  unhappy  confequences  remain  when  the  grounds 
of  diffenfion  are  removed  ?  Roufe  yourfclves  therefore, 
O  men  !  affert  your  rights  ;  and  then  will  Real'on  rule 
with  unperceived  fway  ;  and  all  shall  be  happy.* 

*  Happy  France  !  Cradle  of  illumination,  where  the  morning 
of  Reafon  has  dawned,  difpelling  the  clouds  of  Monarchy  and 
Chriftianity,  where  the  bate  has  fucked  the  blood  of  the  unenlight¬ 
ened,  and  Murder  !  Fire  !  Help  l  has  been  the  lullaby  to  fmg  it 
to  deep. 
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Morality  will  perform  aii  this  ;  and  morality  is  the 
fnut  of  Illumination  ;  duties  and  rights  are  reciprocal, 
’i  Hieie  Odavius  nas  no  right,  Cato  owes  him  no  duty. 
Illumination  (hews  us  our  rights,  and  Morality  follows; 
that  Morality  which  teaches  us  to  he  of  age,  to  be  out  of 
■umrdeu.fl,  ip,  to  he  full  grown,  and  to  walk  without  the 
leading  f  rings  of  pnejls  and  princes. 

“  Jcfl,s  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Matter  of  our  Or- 
der,  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  in  the  utmott 
ddorder,  and  among  a  people  who  for  ages  had  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  taught  them  the  lef- 
u'us  oi  reafon.  To  be  more  effeftive,  he  took  in  the  aid 
oi  religion  of  opinions  which  were  current — -and,  in 
a  very  clever  manner,  he  combined  his  fecret  doctrines 
with  the  popular  religion,  and  with  the  cuftoms  which 
i-iy  to  nis  hand.  In  thefe  he  wrapped  up  his  leffons — 
he  taught  hv  parables.  Never  did  any  prophet  lead  men 
to  eahly  and  fo  lecurcly  along  the  road  of  liberty.  He 
concealed  the  precious  meaning  and  confequenc.es  of  his 
doctrines;  but  fully  dtfclofed  them  to  a  chofen  few. 
:!<:  fp.eaksof  a  kingdom  of  the  upright  and  faithful  ;  his 
(  21  tiers  kingdom,  whole  children  wc  alio  are.  Let  us 
oidv  take  Liberty  and  Lqnality  as  the  great  aim  of  his 
doctrines,  and  Morality  as  the  way  to  attain  it,  and  eve - 
r.v  the  New  Tcltamcnt  will  be  comprehenfible; 

Jclus  will  appear  as  the  Redeemer  of  flavcs.  Man 
is  fallen  from  the  condition  of  Liberty  and  Equality, 

f ‘]r  s  J  A T E  °  F  v  u  R  e  n  AT u  RE.  He  is  under  fubordi- 
i.uiion  and  civil  bondage,  arifing  from  the  vices  of  man. 
i  nis  is  t  lie  y  all,  and  o  r  i  g  i  n  a  l  s  i  n  .  The  k  i  n  g- 
oo.m  of  grace  is  that  rc  11  oration  which  may  be  brought 
ibout  by  Illumination  and  a  juft  Morality.  This  is  the 
e \\  birth.  When  man  lives  under  government,  lie 
is  faiien,  ids  worth  is  gone,  and  his  nature  tarnifhed. 
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By  fubduing  our  paffions,  or  limiting  their  cravings,  we 
may  recover  a  great  deal  of  our  original  worth,  and  live 
in  a  date  of  grace.  This  is  the  redemption  of  men — this 
is  accomplifhed  by  Morality  ;  and  when  this  is  fpread 
over  the  world,  we  have  the  kingdom  of  the  just. 

u  But  alas  !  the  talk  of  felf-formation  was  too  hard 
for  the  fubjebls  of  the  Roman  empire,  corrupted  by 
every  fpecies  of  profligacy.  A  chofen  few  received 
the  doftrines  in  fecret,  and  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  (but  frequently  almoll  buried  under  rubbilh  of 
man’s  invention)  by  the  Free  Mafons.  Thefe  three 
conditions  of  human  fociety  areexprefled  by  the  rough, 
the  fplit  and  the  polifhed  (lone.  The  rough  (tone,  and 
the  one  that  is  fplit,  exprefs  our  condition  under  ci¬ 
vil  government ;  rough  by  every  fretting  inequality  of 
condition  ;  and  fplit,  fince  we  are  no  longer  one  family; 
and  are  farther  divided  by  differences  of  government, 
rank,  property,  and  religion  ;  but  when  reunited  in  one 
family,  we  are  reprefented  by  the  polilhed  ftone.  G.  is 
Grace  ;  the  Flaming  Star  is  the  Torch  of  Reafon. 
Thofe  who  poflefs  this  knowledge  are  indeed  Illumi¬ 
nati.  Hiram  is  our  fidlitious  Grand  Mafter,  flain  for 
the  redemption  of  slaves  ;  the  Nine  Mailers  are 
the  Founders  of  the  Order.  Free  Mafonry  is  a  Royal 
Art,  inafmuch  as  it  teaches  us  to  walk  without  trammels, 
and  to  govern  ourfelves.” 

Reader,  are  you  not  curious  to  learn  fomething  of  this 
all-powerful  morality,  fo  operative  on  the  heart  of  the 
truly  illuminated — of  this  difciplina  arcani ,  entufled  on¬ 
ly  to  the  choien  few,  and  handed  down  to  Profeffor 
W  eifhaupt,  to  Spartacus,  and  his  affociates,  who  have 
cleared  it  of  t!fc  rubbifh  heaped  on  it  by  the  dim-lighted 
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Mafons,  and  now  beaming  in  its  native  luftre  on  the, 
minds-  of  the  Areopagitce  ?  The  teachers  of  ordinary* 
Chriftianity  have  been  labouring  for  almoft  2000  years, 
with  the  New  Teftament  in  their  hands  ;  many  of  them 
with  great  addrefs,  and  many,  I  believe,  with  honeft 
zeal.  But  alas  !  they  cannot  produce  fuch  wonderful 
and  certain  effe&s  (for  obferve,  that  Weifhaupt  repeat¬ 
edly  ad u res  us  that  his  means  are  certain)  probably  for 
vant  of  this  difciphna  arccini ,  of  whofe  efficacy  fo  much 
is  faid.  Molt  fortunately,  Spartacus  has  given  us  a 
brilliant  fpecimen  of  the  ethics  which  illuminated  him- 
felf  on  a  trying  occafion,  where  an  ordinary  Chriftian 
would  have  been  much  perplexed,  or  would  have  taken 
a  road  widely  different  from  that  of  this  illuftrious  apof- 
tle  of  light.  And  feeing  that  feveral  of  the  Areopagitce 
co-opeiated  in  the  tranfaclion,  and  that  it  was  carefully 
concealed  from  the  profane  and  dim-fighted  world  we 
can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  conduced  according 
to  the  difciphna  arcani  of  Illumination.  I  (hall  give  it 
in  his  own  words  . 

Spartacus  to  Marius ,  September  1783. 

I  am  now  in  the  moll  cmbarraffing  fituation;  it 
robs  me  of  all  reft,  and  makes  me  unfit  for  every  thing. 

I  am  in  danger  of  lofing  at  once  my  honor  and  my  repu¬ 
tation,  by  which  I  have  long  had  fuch  influence.  What 
think  you — my  fifter-in-law  is  with  child.  I  have  fent 
her  to  Euriphon,  and  am  endeavouring  to  procure  a 
marriage-licence  from  Rome.  How  much  depends  on 
this  uncertainty — and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lofe. 
Should  I  fail,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  What  a  return  do  I 
make  by  this  to  a  perfon  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  oblig¬ 
ed  !  (we  fhall  fee  the  probable  meaning  of  this  exclam  ac¬ 
tion  bv  and  by.)  We  have  tried  cvcrv  method  in  our 

^  1  •  /  * 
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Dower  to  deflroy  the  child  ;  and  I  hope  file  is  determined 
^n  every  thine- — even  d — .  (Can  this  mean  death  ?) 
But  alas!  Euriphon  is,  I  fear,  too  timid  (alas!  poor 
woman,  thou  art  now  under  the  difciplma  a)  tan? )  and  I 
fee  no  other  expedient.  Could  I  be  but  affined  of  the 
filence  of  Celfus  (a  phyfician  at  Ingoldftadt)  he  can  re¬ 
lieve  me,  and  he  promifed  me  as  much  three  years  ago. 
Do  fpeak  to  him,  if  you  think  he  will  be  ftaunch.  I 
would  not  let  Cato  (his  deareft  friend,  and  his  chief  or 
only  confidant  in  the  fcheme  of  Illumination)  know  it 
yet,  becaufe  the  affair  in  other  refpefts  requires  his 
whole  friendfhip.  (Cato  had  all  the  pretty  receipts.) 
Could  you  but  help  rne  out  of  this  diftrefs,  you  would 
give  me  life,  honor,  and  peace,  and  Jlrength  to  work 
again  in  the  great  cav.fe.  If  you  cannot,  be  affured  I 
will  venture  on  the  molt  defperate  ftroke  (poor  filler  !) 
for  it  is  fixed. — I  will  not  lofe  my  honor.  I  cannot 
conceive  what  devil  has  made  me  to  go  aftray — me  who 
have  always  been  Jo  careful  on  fuch  occafions .  As  yet  all 
is  quiet,  and  none  know  of  it  but  you  and  Euriphon. 
Were  it  but  time  to  undertake  any  thing — but  alas  !  it 
is  the  fourth  month.  Thefe  damned  prielts  too — for  the 
aCtion  is  fo  criminally  accounted  by  them,  and  fcanda- 
lifes  the  blood.  This  makes  the  utmoll  efforts  and  the 
molt  defperate  meafures  abfolutcly  neccfiary.” 

It  will  throw  fomc  light  on  this  tranfaftion  if  we  read 
a  letter  from  Spartacus  to  Cato  about  this  time. 

“  One  thing  more,  my  deareft  friend — Would  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  have  me  for  a  brother-in-law.  If 
this  fhottld  be  agreeable,  and  if  it  can  be  brought  about 
without  prejudice  to  my  honor,  as  I  hope  it  may,  I 
am  not  without  hopes  that  the  connection  may  take 
place.  But  in  the  mean  time  keep  it  a  fecrct.  and  only 
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give  me  permiffion  to  enter  into  correfpondence  on  the 
iubjecl  with  the  good  lady,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  of¬ 
fer  my  refpeftful  compliments,  and  I  will  explain  my- 
felf  more  fully  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  and  tell  you 
my  whole  htuation.  But  I  repeat  it — the  thing  mult  be 
gone  about  with  addrefs'and  caution.  I  would  not  for 

all  the  world  deceive  a  perfon  who  certainly  has  not  de- 
ferved  fo  of  me.” 

What  interpretation  can  be  put  on  this  P  Cato  feems 
to  be  brother  to  the  poor  woman— he  was  unwittingly 
to  furnifh  the  drugs,  and  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  about 
confenting  to  a  marriage,  which  could  not  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  him,  fince  it  required  a  difpenfation,  fhe 
being  already  the  fifter-in-law  of  Weilhaupt,  either  the 
filter  of  his  former  wife,  or  the  widow  of  a  deceafed 
broihei.  Or  perhaps  Spartacus  really  wilhes  to  marry 
Catos  filter,  a  different  perfon  from  the  poor  woman 
in  the  ftraw  ;  and  he  conceals  this  adventure  from  his 
trufiy  friend  Cato,  till  he  fees  what  becomes  of  it.  The 
child  may  perhaps  be  got  rid  of,  and  then  Spartacus  is  a 
free  man.  There  is  a  letter  to  Cato,  thanking  him  for 
his  friendlhip  in  the  affair  of  the  child — but  it  gives  no 
light.  I  meet  with  another  account,  that  the  filler  of 
Zwack  threw  herfelf  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  beat 
out  her  biains.  But  it  is  not  laid  that  it  was  an  oiily 
filler;  if  it  was,  the  probability  is,  that  Spartacus  had 
his  addreffes  to  her,  and  fucceedcd,  and  that  the 
fubfequent  affair  of  his  marriage  with  his  lifter-in-law  or 
fomething  worfc,  broke  her  heart.  This  feems  the  belt 
account  of  the  matter.  For  Hertel  (MariusJ  writes  to 
Zwack  in  November  1782  :  “Spartacus  is  this  day 
gone  home,  but  has  left  his  fifter-in-law  pregnant  behind 
(thn-.  is  from  Ballus  JIofF.)  About  the  new  year  he 
hopes  to  be  made  merry  by  a - ,  who  will  be  before 
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all  kings  and  princes — a  young  Spartacus.  I.ic  rope 
ali'o  will  refpect  him,  and  legitimate  him  before  the  time.'* 

Now,  vulgar  Chriftian,  compare  this  with  the  former 
declaration  of  Weifhaupt,  in  page  1 1 2,  where  he  appeals 
to  the  tenor  of  his  former  life,  which  had  been  fo  fevere- 
ly  fcrutinifed,  without  diminifhing  his  high  reputation 
and  great  influence,  and  his  ignorance  and  abhorrence 
of  all  thofe  things  found  in  Cato's  repolitories.  You  fee 
this  was  a  furprife — he  had  formerly  proceeded  cauti- 
oufly. — He  is  the  beft  man,”  fays  Spartacus,  “  who  bed 
conceals  his  faults.” — He  was  difappointed  by  Celfus, 
who  had  promifed  him  !m  ajfijlance  on  fuch  occafions 
three  years  ago,  during  which  time  he  had  been  bufy  in 
“  forming  himfelf.”  How  far  he  has  advanced,  the 
reader  may  judge. 

One  is  curious  to  know  what  became  of  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  :  fhe  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  houfe  of  Baron 
Baffus  ;  but  here  the  foolilh  woman,  for  want  of  that 
courage  which  Illumination,  and  the  bright  profpebt  of 
eternal  deep  fhould  have  produced,  took  fright  at  the 
dijciplina  arcani,  left  the  houfe,  and  in  the  hidden  fo- 
ciety  of  a  midwife  and  nurfe  brought  forth  a  voting 
Spartacus,  who  now  lives  to  thank  his  father  for  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  murder  him.  A  u  damned  pnejl ,”  the  good 
Bifliop  of  Freyfingen,  knowing  the  cogent  reafons,  pro¬ 
cured  the  difpenfation,  and  Spartacus  was  obliged,  like 
another  dim-lighted  mortal,  to  marry  her.  The  ican- 
dal  was  hulhed,  and  would  not  have  been  di (covered 
had  it  not  been  for  thefe  private  writings. 

But  Spartacus  fays  (page  118)  66  that  when  you  think 

him  funk  to  the  bottom,  he  will  fpring  up  with  double 
.  vigour.”  In  a  fubfequent  work  called  Short  Amendment 
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of  my  Plan,  he  fays,  “  If  men  were  not  habituated  to 
wicked  manners,  his  letters  would  be  their  own  juftifi- 
catton.”  He  does  not  fay  that  he  is  without  fault ;  «  but 
tliev  are  faults  of  the  underftanding— not  of  the  heart. 
He  had,  firfl  of  all,  to  form  himfelf ;  and  this  is  a  work 
of-time.”  In  the  affair  of  his  fifter-in-law  he  admits  the 
fafts,  and  the  attempts  to  deftroy  the  child  ;  “  but  this 
is  far  from  proving  any  depravity  of  heart.  In  his  con¬ 
dition,  his  honor  at  hake,  whatelfe  was  left  him  to  do  ? 
Iris  greateft  enemies,  the  Jefuits,  have  taught  that  in 
uch  a  calc  it  is  lawful  to  make  away  with  the  child,” 
and  he  quotes  authorities  from  their  books.  “  In  the 
introduQory  fault  he  has  the  example  of  the  beft  of 

men.  The  fecond  was  its  natural  confequence,  it  was 
altogether  involuntary,  and,  in  the  eye  of  a  phtlofophi- 
cal  judge  (I  prefume  of  the  Gallic  School)  who  does 
not  fquare  himfelf  by  the  harfh  letters  of  a  blood-thirfy 
lawgiver,  he  has  but  a  very  trifling  account  to  fettle. 
He  had  become  a  public  teacher,  and  was  greatly  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  this  example  might  have  ruined  many  young  men. 
The  eyes  of  die  Order  alfo  were  fixed  on  him.  The 
edifice  refled  on  his  credit ;  had  he  fallen,  he  could  no 
longer  have  been  in  a  condition  to  treat  the  matters  of  vir¬ 
tue  Jo  as  to  make  a  lafing  impreffion.  It  was  chiefly  his 
anxiety  to  fupport  the  credit  of  the  Order  which  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  take  this  flep.  It  makes  for  him,  but  by 
no  means  aganfl  him  ;  and  the  perlons  who  are  mofl  in 
fault  are  the  flavifh  inquifitors,  who  have  publifhed  the 
(ranfaflion,  in  order  to  make  his  char  after  more  remark¬ 
able,  and  to  hurt  the  Order  through  his  perfoii  ;  and 
they  have  not  (erupted,  for  this  hcllifh  purpofe,  to  fiir 

up  a  child  againfl  its  father  !  !  !” 

I  make  no  reflections  on  this  very  remarkable,  and 
higiily  uleful  flory,  but  content  niyfelf  with  laying,  that 
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this  juftification  by  Weifhaupt  (which  I  have  been  care¬ 
ful  to  give  in  his  own  words)  is  the  greateft  inftance  of 
effrontery  and  infult  on  the  fentiments  of  mankind  that 
I  have  ever  met  with.  We  are  all  fuppofed  as  com¬ 
pletely  corrupted  as  if  we  had  lived  under  the  full  blaze 

of  illumination. 

In  other  places  of  this  curious  correfpondencc  vc 
learn  that  Minos,  and  others  of  the  Areopagitcc ,  wanted 
to  introduce  Atheifm  at  once,  and  not  go  hedging  in  the 
manner  they  did ;  affirming  it  was  ealier  to  (how  at  once 
that  Atheifm  was  friendly  to  fociety,  than  to  explain  all 
their  Mafonic  Chriftianity,  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  (how  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies.  Indeed  this  purpofe,  of 
not  only  aboliffiing  Chriftianity,  but  all  pofitive  religion 
whatever,  was  Weifhaupt’ s  favorite  fcheme  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Before  he  canvaffed  for  his  Order,  in  177 4* 
he  publifhed  a  fictitious  antique,  which  he  called  Si  do  ait 
Apollinaris  Fragmenta ,  to  prepare  (as  he  cxprcfsly  fays 
in  another  place)  mens  minds  for  the  doQxines  of  Rea- 
fon,  which  contains  all  the  deteftable  doctrines  of  Robi- 
•  net’s  Syjlcrnc  de  la  Nature .  The  publication  of  the  fe¬ 
cund  part  was  (topped.  Weifhaupt  fays,  in  his  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Illumin  a  t  i ,  that  before  1780  he  had 
retraced  his  opinions  about  Materialifm,  and  about  the 
inexpediency  of  Princes.  But  this  is  falfe  :  Philo  fays 
exprefsly,  that  every  thing  remained  on  its  original  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  practice  and  dogmas  of  the  Order  when 
he  quitted  it  in  July  1784.  All  this  was  concealed, and 
even  the  abominable  Mafonry,  in  the  account  of  the  Or¬ 
der  which  Weifhaupt  publilhed  at  Regenlburg  ;  and  it 
required  the  conftant  efforts  of  Philo  to  prevent  bare  or 
flat  Atheifm  from  being  uniformly  taught  in  their  de¬ 
grees.  He  had  told  the  council  that  Zeno  would  not 
be  under  a  roof  with  a  man  who  denied  the  immortality 
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of  the  foul.  He  complains  of  Minos’s  cramming  irreli- 
gton  down  their  throats  in  every  meeting,  and  fays,  that 
he  frightened  many  from  entering  the  Order.  44  Truth  ” 
lays  Philo,  44  is  a  clever,  but  a  modeft  girl,  who  muft  be 
led  by  the  hand  like  a  gentlewoman,  but  not  kicked 
about  like  a  whore.”  Spartacus  complains  much  of  the 
fqeannfhnefs  of  Philo  ;  yet  Philo  is  not  a  great  deal  be¬ 
hind  him  in  irrcligion.  When  deferibing  to  Cato  the 
Chrifha nity  of  the  Priefl-degree,  as  he  had  nranufaftur- 
ed  tt,  he  lays,  44  It  is  all  one  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe, 
we  muft  have  it,  that  we  may  tickle  thofe  who  haye  a 
hankering  for  religion.”  All  the  odds  feems  to  be,  that 
he  was  of  a  gentler  difpofition,  and  had  more  deference 
even  for  the  abfurd  prejudices  of  others.  In  one  of 
his  angry  letters  to  Cato  he  fays;  44  The  vanity -and  felf 
conceit  of  Spartacus  would  have  got  the  better  of  all 
prudence,- had  I  not  checked  him,  and  prevailed  on  the 
Ai  copagitcc  hut  to  defer  the  developement  of  the  bold 
principles  till  we  had  firmly  fecured  the  man.  I  even 
wifhed  to  entice  the  candidate  the  more  by  giving  him 
bduv  all  his  former  bonds  of  fecrecy,  and  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  walk  out  without  fear  ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
they  were,  by  this  time,  fo  engaged  that  we  fhould  not 
have  loft  one  man.  But  Spartacus  had  compofed  an 
exhibition  of  his  laft  principles,  fora  difeourfe  of  recep¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  painted  his  three  favorite  rnyfterious 
degrees,  which  were  to  be  conferred  by  him  alone,  in  co¬ 
lours  which  had  tafeinated  his  own  fancy.  But  they 
were  the  colours  of  hell,  and  would  have  feared  the  moft 
intrepid  ;  and  becaufe  I  reprefented  the  danger  of  this, 
and  by  force  obtained  the  omiffion  of  this  pibiure,  he 
became  my  implacable  enemy.  I  abhor  treachery  and 

profiigacy,  and  leave  him  to  blow  himfelf  and  his  Order 
in  the  air.”  -  -  .....  -  ... 
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Accordingly  this  happened.  It  was  this  which  terri¬ 
fied  one  of  the  four  profeffors,  and  made  him  impart 
his  doubts  to  the  relt.  Yet  Spartacus  feems  to  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  apprehenfions  of  Philo  ;  for  in  the  laft  re¬ 
ception,  he,  for  the  firft  time,  exafts  a  bond  from  the 
intrant,  engaging  himfelf  for  ever  to  the  Order,  and 
fwearing  that  he  will  never  draw  back.  Thus  admit¬ 
ted,  he  becomes  a  fure  card.  The  courfe  of  his  life  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Order,  and  his  thoughts  on  a  thou- 
fand  dangerous  points;  his  reports  concerning  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  friends  ;  in  fliort,  his  honor  and  his  neck,. 
The  Deift,  thus  led  on,  has  not  far  to  go  before  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Naturalift  or  Atheift ;  and  then  the  eternal 
deep  of  death  crowns  all  his  humble  hopes. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  higher  degrees,  I 
fhall  juft  extract  from  one  letter  more  on  a  lingular 
fubjefl:. 

Minos  to  Sebajlian ,  1782. 

“  The  propofal  of  Hercules  to  cflablifh  a  Minerval 
fchool  for  girls  is  excellent,  but  requires  much  circum- 
fpeblion.  Philo  and  I  have  long  convcrfed  on  this  fub- 
jeft.  We  cannot  improve  the  world  without  improv¬ 
ing  women,  who  have  fuch  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
men.  But  how  fhall  we  get  hold  of  them  ?  How  will 
their  relations,  particularly  their  mothers,  immerfed  in 
prejudices,  confent  that  others  fhall  influence  their  edu¬ 
cation  ?  We  muft  begin  with  grown  girls.  Hercules 
propofes  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Magus.  I  have  no  ob- 
jebtion  ;  and  I  have  four  ftep-daughters,  fine  girls.  The 
oldeft  in  particular  is  excellent.  She  is  twenty-four, 
has  read  much,  is  above  all  prejudices}  and  in  religion 
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Ak  thinks  as  I  do.  They  have  much  acquaintance 
among  the  young  ladies  their  relations  (N.  B.  we  don’t 
know  the  rank  of  Minos,  but  as  he  does  not  ufe  the 
Vord  Darneii,  but  Frauenzimmer ,  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  not  high.)  It  may  immediately  be  a  very  pretty  So¬ 
ciety,  under  the  management  of  Ptolemy’s  wife,  but  re¬ 
ally  under  his  management.  You  mult  contrive  pretty 
degrees,  and  drelles,  and  ornaments,  and  elegant  and 
decent  rituals.  No  man  mull  be  admitted. '  This  will 
make  them  become  more  keen,  and  they  will  go  much 
farther  than  if  we  were  prefent,  or  than  if  they° thought 
that  we  knew  of  their  proceedings.  Leave  them  to  the 
fcope  of  their  own  fancies,  and  they  will  foon  invent 
mylterics  which  will  put  us  to  the  blufh,  and  create  art 
enthufiafm  which  we  can  never  equal.  They  will  be 
our  great  apoltles.  Refleft  on  the  refpecl,  nay  the  awe 
and  terror  infpired  by  the  female  myftics  of  antiquity. 
(Think  of  the  Danaids— think  of  the  Theban  Bacchantes .) 
Ptolemy’s  wife  muft  direft  them,  and  Ihe  will  be  in- 
ilructed  by  Ptolemy,  and  my  llep-daughters  will  confult 
with  me.  We  mull  always  be  at  hand  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  improper  queftion.  We  mull  pre- 
jpaic  themes  for  their  difcudion — thus  we  lhall  confefs 
them,  and  infpire  them  with  our  fentiments.  No  man 
however  mult  come  near  them.  This  will  lire  their 
roving  fancies,  and  we  may  expett  rare  mylteries.  But 
I  am  doubtful  whether  this  Allociation  will  be  durable. 
Women  are  fickle  and  impatient.  Nothing  will  pleafe 
them  but  hurrying  from  degree  to  degree,  through  a 
heap  of  inliguificant  ceremonies,  which  will  foon  lofe 
tire i r  novelty  and  influence.  To  relt  ferioufly  in  one 
tank,  and  to  be  hill  and  filent  when  they  have  found  out 
that  die  whole  is  a  cheat  (hear  the  words  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  Mafon)  is  a  .talk  of  which  they  are  incapable. 

I  hey  have  not  our  motives  to  per  fevere  for  years,  al- 
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lowing  themfelves  to  be  led  about,  and  even  then  to  hold 
tfyeir  tongues  when  they  find  that  they  have  been  deceiv¬ 
ed.  Nay  there  is  a  rifle  that  they  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  give  things  an  oppofite  turn,  and  then,  by  vo¬ 
luptuous  allurements,  heightened  by  affctled  modefly 
and  decency,  which  give  them  an  irrefiflible  empire 
over  the  belt  men,  they  may  turn  our  Order  upfide 
down,  and  in  their  turn  will  lead  the  new  one.” 

Such  is  the  information  which  may  be  got  from  the 
private  correspondence.  It  is  needlefs  to  make  more 
extracts  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  trick.  I  have  taken 
fuch  as  Show  a  little  of  the  plan  of  the  Order,  as  far  as 
the  degree  of  Illuminatus  Minor ,  and  the  vile  purpofes 
which  are  concealed  under  all  their  fpccious  declamation. 
A  very  minute  account  is  given  of  the  plan,  the  ritual, 
ceremonies,  &c.  and  even  the  inftru£tionsand  difeourfes. 
In  a  book  called  the  A  elite  Illuminate  published  at  EdeJJa 
(Frankfurt)  in  1787.  Philo  fays,  “  that  this  is  quite 
accurate,  but  that  he  does  not  know  the  author.”  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  higher  degrees,  as  they 
are  to  be  Seen  in  the  book  called  Neuejlc  Arhcitung  dts 
Spartacus  und  Philo .  And  the  authenticity  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  is  attefted  by  Grollman,  a  private  gentleman  of 
independent  fortune,  who  read  them,  Signed,  and  Sealed 
by  Spartacus  and  the  Areopagitce.  ' 


The  Series  of  ranks  and  progrefs  of  the  pupil  were  ar¬ 
ranged  as  follows  ; 


-  -  Preparation, 

-  -  Novice, 

Minerval, 

-  -  Illumin.  Minor* 


>«£* 
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r  Sym¬ 
bolic 


asonry,  < 


-  -  -  -  Apprentice, 

-  fellow  Craft, 

"  -  -  -  Mailer, 

Scotch  i  Major,  Scotch  Novice, 

l  Ilium .  dingens,  Scotch  Knight. 


Mysteries. 


Leffer, 

Greater, 


/  Prefbyter,  Pried, 
[  Prince,  Regent, 
j  Magus , 

\  Rex. 


The  Reader  mud  be  almoft  fick  of  fo  much  villany, 
and  would  be  difgufted  with  the  minute  detail,  in  which 
the  cant  of  the  Order  is  ringing  continually  in  his  ears. 
I  fhall  therefore  only  give  fuch  a  fhort  extraft  as  may 
fix  our  notions  of  the  objeft  of  the  Order,  and  the 
morality  of  the  means  employed  for  attaining  it.  We 
need  not  go  back  to  the  lower  degrees,  and  fhall  begin 

with  the  ILLUMINATUS  DIRIGENS,  or  Scotch 
Knight. 


After  a  fhort  introduSion,  teaching  us  how  the  holy 
fecret  Chapter  of  Scotch  Knights  is  affeinbled,  we  have, 

I.  Fuller  accounts  and  inftru&ions  relating  to  the  whole. 

II.  Inftru&ions  for  the  lower  clalfes  of  Mafonry.  III. 

In dru&ions  relating  to  Mafon  Lodges  in  general.  IV. 
Account  oi  a  reception  into  this  degree,  with  the  bond 
which  each  lubferibes  before  he  can  be  admitted.  V. 
Concerning  the  folemn  Chapter  for  reception.  VI. 
Opening  of  the  Chapter.  VII.  Ritual  of  Reception, 
and  the  Oath.  VIII,  Shutting  of  the  Chapter.  IX. 
A  gape  i  or  Love  Lead.  X.  Ceremonies  of  the  conse¬ 
cration  o  1  the  Chapter.  Appendix  A,  Explanation  of 
the  Symbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  B,  Catechifm  for  the 
Scotch  Knight.  C,  Secret  Cypher.  -  , .. 
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In  No.  I.  it  is  faid  that  the  “  chief  ftudy  of  the  Scotch 
Knight  is  to  work  on  all  men  in  inch  a  way  as  is  inoft 
infinuating.  II.  He  muft  endcavoui  to  acquuc  the 
poffeffion  of  confiderable  property.  III.  In  all  Mafon 
Lodges  we  muft  try  fecretly  to  get  the  upper  hand.  The 
Mafonsdo  not  know  what  Free  Mafon ry  is,  their  high 
objects,  nor  their  higheft  Superiors,  and  ihould  be  di¬ 
rected  by  thofe  who  will  lead  them  along  the  light  load. 
In  preparing  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Scotch  Knight¬ 
hood,  we  muft  bring  him  into  dilemmas  by  catching 
queitions. — We  muft  endeavour  to  get  the  dnpofal  or 
the  money  of  the  Lodges  oi  the  f  ree  Malons,  01  at 
Jeaft  take  care  that  it  be  applied  to  purpoles  favorable 
to  our  Order — but  this  muft  be  done  in  a  way  that  (hall 
not  be  remarked.  Above  all,  we  mult  pufh  forward 
with  all  our  fkill,  the  plan  of  Eclectic  Mafonry,  and  for 
this  purpofe  follow  up  the  circular  letter  already  fent  to 
all  the  Lodges  with  every  thing  that  can  in ci calc  their 
prefent  embarraffment.”  In  the  bond  of  No.  IV.  the 
candidate  binds  himfelf  to  u  confidcr  and  treat  the  Illu¬ 
minati  as  the  Superiors  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  endea¬ 
vour  in  all  the  Mafon  Lodges  which  lie  frequents,  to 
have  the  Mafonry  of  the  Illuminated,  and  particularly 
the  Scotch  Noviciate,  introduced  into  the  Lodge.’* 
(This  is  not  very  different  from  the  Mafonry  of  the 
Chevalier  de  /’  Aigle  of  the  Rolaic  Mafonry,  making 
the  Matter’s  degree  a  fort  of  commemoration  oi  the  pal- 
.  fion,  but  without  giving  that  character  to  Chriftianity 
-  which  is  peculiar  to  Illuminatifm.)  jefus  Thrift  is  re- 
prefented  as  the  enemy  of  fuperftitious  obfervanccs,  and 
the  affertor  of  the  Efnpire  of  Reafon  and  of  Brotherly 
love,  and  his  death  and  memory  as  dear  to  mankind. 
This  evidently  paves  the  way  for  Weifhaupt's  Chriiti- 
anity.  The  Scotch  Knight  alfo  engages  “  to  con  hder 
the  Superiors  of  the  Order  as  the  unknown  Superiors 
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oi  Free  Mafonry,  and  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  their 
gradual  union.”  In  the  Oath,  No.  VII.  the  candidate 

1  Jf’  '  1  Wl11  never  more  be  a  flatterer  of  the  vreat  I 
wil  never  be  a  lowly  fervant  of  princes ;  but  I  will  drive 

:V.lth  Pint;  a"d  With  addref*>  for  virtue,  wifdom,  and 
liberty.  I  will  powerfully  oppofe  fuperdition,  dander, 

and  defpotifm;  lo,  that  like  a  true  fon  of  the  Order  I 

may  ferve  the  world.  I  will  never  facrifice  the  general 

good  and  the  happmefs  of  the  world,  to  my  private 

rreft„  /.r11  b0ldly  defeild  my  Brother  aga>nft  flan 
dcr,  will  follow  out  the  traces  of  the  pure  and  true  Re¬ 
gion  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  indruHions,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  Mafonry  ;  and  will  faithfully  report  to  my 
Superiors  the  prugrefs  I  make  therein.” 


When  he  gets  the  droke  which  dubs  him  a  Knmht 
the  Prefes  fays  to  him,  «  Now  prove  thyfelf,  by  4y 
ability,  equal  to  Kings,  and  never  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward  bow  thy  knee  to  one  who  is,  like  thyfelf,  but  a 
man.’* 


No.  IX  is  an  account  of  the  Love-Fead. 


..  'ft'  There  ,s  a  Table  Lodge,  opened  as  u fuaf,  but 
m  virtue  of  the  ancient  Mader-word.  Then  it  is  faid, 

‘  Let  moderation,  fortitude,  morality,  and  -  genuine 

love  of  the  Brethren,  with  the  overflowing  of  innocent 

and  carclefs  mirth  reign  here.”  (This  is  almod  verba-  - 
tirn  from  Toland.) 

2 r,>  In  the  midd,e  of  a  bye-table  is  a  chalice,  a  pot 

°  u mc’  an  cmPtY  P^ate?  a  plate  of  unleavened 
bread  All  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 
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gd,  When  the  Table  Lodge  is  ended,  and  the  Pre- 
feH  fees  no  obdacle,  he  drikes  on  this  bye-table  the 
ftroke  of  Scotch  Mailer,  and  his  fignal  is  repeated  by 
the  Senior  Warden.  All  are  ftill  and  filent.  The  Pre- 
feft  lifts  off  the  cloth. 

4M,  The  Prefea  aflcs,  whether  the  Knights  are  in  the 
difpofition  to  partake  of  the  Love-Feafl  in  earned,  peace, 
and  contentment.  If  none  helitates,  or  offers  to  retire, 
he  takes  the  plate  with  the  bread  and  fays, 

“  ].  of  N.  our  Grand-Mailer,  in  the  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  friends,  perfecuted  for  his  love 
for  truth,  imprifoned,  and  condemned  to  die,  affem- 
bled  his  trully  Brethren,  to  celebrate  his  laft  Love-Feall 
— which  is  fignified  to  us  in  many  ways.  He  took  bread 
(taking  it)  and  broke  it  (breaking  it)  and  bleffed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  his  difciples,  &c. — This  lliall  be  the  mark  of 
our  Holy  Union,  <&c.  Let  each  of  you  examine  his 
heart,  whether  love  reigns  in  it,  and  whether  he,  in  full 
imitation  of  our  Grand-Mailer,  is  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  Brethren. 

“  Thanks  be  to  our  Grand-Mader,  who  has  appoint¬ 
ed  this  feall  as  a  memorial  of  his  kindnefs,  for  the  unit¬ 
ing  of  the  hearts  of  thole  who  love  him. — Go  in  peace, 
and  bleded  be  this  new  Alfociation  which  we  have  form¬ 
ed. — Bleffed  be  ye  who  remain  loyal  and  drive  for  the 
good  caufe.” 

5 tk,  The  Prefefl  immediately  clofes  the  Chapter  with 
the  ufual  ceremonies  of  the  Loge  de  Table. 

6th ,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  prieft  of  the  Order 
muft  be  prefent  at  this  Love-Feaft,  and  that  even  the 
Brother  Servitor  quits  the  Lodge. 
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I  mull  obferve  here,  that  Philo,  the  manufaHurer  of 
tms  ritual,  has  done  it  very  injudicioufly  j  it  has  no  re- 
lembianee  whatever  to  the  Love-Feaft  of  the  primitive 
Lnnitians,  and  is  merely  a  copy  of  a  fimilar  thing  in  one 
of  the  heps  of  French  Mafonry.  Philo’s  reading  in 
church-hiltory  was  probably  very  fcanty,  or  he  trufted 
that  the  candidates  would  not  be  very  nice  in  their  exa¬ 
mination  of  it,  and  he  imagined  that  it  would  do  well 
enough,  and  tickle  fucli  as  had  a  religious  hankering  ” 
bpartacus  difliked  it  exceedingly-it  did  not  accord 

with  his  fenous  conceptions,  and  he  juftly  calls  it  loner 
(a  Religion.  ^ 


The  difcourfe  of  reception  is  to  be  found  alfo  in  the 
ecrct  correfponder.ee  (. Nachlrag  II.  Abtheilung,  p.  44) 
Tut  it  is  needlefs  to  infert  it  here.  I  have  given  the  fub- 
-ancc  of  this  and  of  all  the  Cofmo-political  declamati¬ 
ons  already  in  the  panegyric  introduction  to  the  account 

°  Me  broccJs  °‘  education.  And  in  Spartacus’s  letter, 
and  m  Philo’s  I  have  given  an  ab (tract  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  explanation  given  in  this  degree  of  the  fym- 
hols  of  Free  Mafonry.  With  refpeft  to  the  explanation 
1  ,  u  ls  as  Aovcnly  and  wretched  as  can  be  imagined, 

■nia  mows  that  Spartacus  trufted  to  much  more  operas 
tivc  principles  m  the  human  heart  for  the  reception  of 
ms  noufcnle  than  the  dictates  of  unbiaffed  reaibn.  None 
but  promifing  (ubjcCts  were  admitted  thus  far — fuch  as 
oulil  not  boggle  ;  c.r.d  their  principles  were  already 
f.ifficieinly  apparent  to  allure  him  that  they  would  be 
contented  wnh  any  thing  that  made  game  of  religion,  and 
would  be  diverted  by  the  ferioufnefs  which  a  chance  de-  • 
'r;tcc  _  might  exhibit  during  thefe  filly  caricatures  of 
Lnriilianity  and  Free  Mafonry.  But  there  is  confidera- 
Lie  addiels  in  the  way  that  Spartacus  prepares  his  pupils 
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•  *  ) 

for  having'an  this  mummery  ffiown  in  its  true  colours* 
•and  overturned. 

“  Examine,  ’read,  think  on  thefe  fymbols.  There 
&re  many  things  which  one  cannot  find  out  without  a 
guide  nor  even  learn  without  inftru&ion.  They  require 
Itudy  and  zeal.  Should  you  in  any  future  period  think 
‘  that  vou  have  conceived  a  clearer  notion  of  them,  that 

J 

you  have  found  a  paved  road,  declare  your  difcoveries 
to  your  Superiors ;  it  is  thus  that  you  improve  your 
mind  ;  they  expe£t  this  of  you  ;  they  know  the  true  path 
- — hut  will  not  point  it  out — enough  if  they  affift  you  in 
every  approach  to  it,  and  warn  you  when  you  recede 
from  it.  They  have  even  put  things  in  your  way  to  try 
your  powers  of  leading  yourfelf  through  the  difficult 
track  of  difcovery.  In  this  procefs  the  weak  head  finds 
only  child’s  play-the  initiated  finds  objefts  of  thought 
which  language  cannot  exprefs,  and  the  thinking  mind 
finds  food  for  his  faculties.”  By  fuch  forewarnings  as 
thefe  Weifhaupt  leaves  room  for  any  deviation,  for  any 
fentiment  or  opinion  of  the  individual  that  he  may  after¬ 
wards  choofe  to  encourage,  and  u  to  whifper  in  their  ear 
(as  he  exprefles  it)  many  things  which  he  did  not  find  it 
prudent  to  infert  in  a  printed  comperld.” 

But  all  the  principles  and  aim  of  Spartacus  and  of  his 
Order  are  moft  dtftin£ily  feen  in  the  third  or  Myftery 
Oafs.  I  proceed  therefore  to  give  fome  account  of  it. 
By  the  Table  it  appears  to  have  two  degrees,  the  Leffcr 
and  the  Greater  Myfteries,  each  of  which  have  two  de¬ 
partments,  one  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  other 
to  Politics. 

The  Prieft  s  degree  contains,  i.  An  Introduction.  2. 
Further  Accounts  of  the  Reception  into  this  degree.  3. 

Tv  ’  ’ 
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U  hat  is  called  InUruHion  in  the  Third  Chamber,  which 
the  candidate  tnuft  read  over.  4.  The  Ritual  of  Re 
ception.  5.  InftruHion  for  the  Firft  Degree  of  the 
Pnelt’s  Clafs,  called  InJlruBio  in  Scientificis.  6.  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Confecration  of  a  Dean,  the  Superior  of 
this  Lower  Order  of  Priefts. 


The  Regent  degree  contains,  1.  Directions  to  the 
Provincial  concerning  the  dilpenfation  of  this  degree. 
.2.  Ritual  of  Reception.  3.  Syftem  of  DireHion  for 
the  whole  Order.  4.  Inftruaion  for  the  whole  Regent 
egrec.  5.  InllruQion  for  the  PrefeQs  or  Local  Supe- 
11015.  6.  Infir u£tion  for  the  Provincials. 

I  he  molt  remarkable  thing  in  the  Prieffs  decree  is 
the  Infraction  in  the  Third  Chamber.  It  is  to  be  found 
Jn  the  private  correfpondence.  (Nachtrage  Original 
Schrtften  1787,  *d  Abtheilung,  page  44.)  There  it 
astueutl s  D  if c.ourfe  to  the  Illuminati  Dirigentes,  or 
Scotch  Knights.  In  the  critical  hiltory,  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Neucjle  Arbeitung ,  there  is  an  account  given 
of  the  realon  lor  this  denomination  ;  and  notice  is  taken 

of  fome  differences  between  the  infractions  here  con- 
taincd  and  that  difcourfc. 


This  inhrudion  begins  with  fore  complaints  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  human  race;  and  the  caufes  are  de¬ 
duced  from  religion  and  hate-government.  “  Men  ori¬ 
ginally  led  a  patriarchal  life,  in  which  every  father  of  a 
family  was  the  foie  lord  of  his  houfe  and  his  property, 
while  he  himfelf  poffefled  general  freedom  and  equlity* 
But  they  buffered  themfelves  to  be  opprefled— gave 
themfclves  up  to  civil  focieties,  and  formed  hates.  Even 
by  this  they  fell  ;  and  this  is  the  fall  of  man,  by  which 
they  were  thruh  into  unfpeakable  mifery.  To  get  out 
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of  this  ftate,  to  be  freed  and  born  again,  there  is  no 
other  mean  than  the  ufe  of  pure  Reafon,  by  which  a 
general  morality  may  be  eltabhfhed,  which  will  put  man 
in  a  condition  to  govern  himfelf,  regain  his  original 
worth,  and  difpenfe  with  all  political  fupports,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  rulers.  This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way 
but  by  fecret  alfociations,  which  will  by  degrees,  and 
in  filence,  polfefs  themfelves  of  the  government  of  the 
States,  and  make  ufe  of  thofe  means  for  this  purpofe 
which  the  wicked  ufe  for  attaining  their  bafe  ends.  Prin¬ 
ces  and  Priefts  are  in  particular,  and  hat'  cxochen ,  the 
wicked,  whole  hands  we  mult  tie  up  by  means  of  thefe 
alfociations,  if  we  cannot  root  them  out  altogether. 

1  *  *  *  *  *  '**%*'€• 

u  Kings  are  parents.  The  paternal  power  c'eafes  with 

the  incapacity  of  the  child  ;  and  the  father  injures  his 
child,  if  he  pretends  to  retain  his  right  beyond  this  pe¬ 
riod.  When  a  nation  comes  of  age,  their  Hate  of  ward- 
(h ip  is  at  an  end.” 

Here  follows  a  long  declamation  againfl:  patriotifm, 
as  a  narrow-minded  principle  when  compared  with  true 
Cofmo-politifm.  Nobles  are  reprefented  as  66  a  race  of 
men  that  ferve  not  the  nation  but  the  Prince,  whom  a 
hint  from  the  Sovereign  ftirs  up  againfl;  the  nation,  who 
are  retained  fervants  and  minifters  ofdefpotifm,  and  the 
mean  for  oppreffing  national  liberty.  Kings  arc  accufed 
of  a  tacit  convention,  under  the  flattering  appellation  of 
the  balance  of  power,  to  keep  nations  in  fubjection. 

The  mean  to  regain  Realon  her  rights — to  raife  li¬ 
berty  from  its  allies — to  reltore  to  man  his  original  rights 
— to  produce  the  previous  revolution  in  the  mind  of 
man — to  obtain  an  eternal  viflory  over  opprefTors — and 
to  work  the  redemption  of  mankind,  is  fecret  fchoolsof 
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wifdom.  When  the  worthy  have  ftrengthened  their  a  A 

locution  by  numbers,  they  are  fecure,  and  then  they 

begin  to  become  powerful,  and  terrible  to  the  wicked, 

of  whom  many  will,  for  fafety,  amend  themfelves _ ! 

many  will  come  over  to  our  party,  and  we  fhall  bind 

the  hands  of  the  reft,  and  finally  conquer  them.  Whew 

ever  fpreads  general  illumination  augments  mutual-  fecu. 

rny ;  illumination  and  fecurity  make  princes  unnefTary  y 

illumination  performs  this  by  creating  an  effedive  Mo! 

rahty,  and  Morality  makes  a  nation  of  full  age  fit  to  go. 

vern  itfelf ;  and  fince  it  is  not  impoffible  to  produce  a 

juft  Morality,  it  is  poflible  to  regain  freedom,  for  the 
world.” 

.  '  ,  \  '  1 

*  -  *  4  '  »  •  •  4.  \  ^  • 

“  We  muft  therefore  {Lengthen  our  band,  and  efta. 
blifh  a  legion,  which  fhall  reftore  the  rights  of  man, 
original  liberty  and  independence.. 

“  Jefus  Chrift”— but  I  am  fick  of  all  this.  The  fob 
lowing  queftions  are  put  to  the  candidate  t 

1.  “  Are  our  civil  conditions  in  the  world  the  cLfti. 
nations  that  feem  to  be  the  end  of  our  nature,  or  the 
purpofes  foi  which  man  was  placed  on  this  earth,  or  are 
they  not :  Do  Hates,  civil  obligations,  popular  religion, 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  men  who. eftablifhed  them?  Do 
fecrct  affiliations  promote  inftruftion  and  true  human 
happinefs,  or  arc  they  the  children  of  necefftty,  of  the 
multifarious  wants,  of  unnatural  conditions,  or  the  in- 
vcntions  o(  vam  and  cunning  men  ?” 

.> 

2.  u  \Y  hat  civil  afiociation,  what  feience  do  you 
think  to  the  purpolej  and  what  arc  not  ?” 
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;  «  Has  there  ever  been  any  other  in  the  world,  is 

there  no  other  more  fimple  condition,  and  what  do  yon 
think  of  it  ?” 

4.  “  Does  it  appear  poflible,  after  having  gone  through 
_ all  the  nonentities  of  our  civil  conttitutions,  to  recover 
.for  once  our  firft  fimplicity,  and  get  back  to  this  honor¬ 
able  uniformity  ?” 

5.  “  How  can  one  begin  this  noble  attempt ;  by  means 
of  open  fupport,  by  forcible  revolution,  or  by  what 
other  way 

6.  u  Does  Chriftianity  give  us  any  hint  to  this  pur- 
pofe  2' does  it  not  recognife  fuch  a  bleffed  condition  as 
once  the  lot  of  man,  and  as  hill  recoverable  ?” 

7.  But  is  this  holy  religion  the  religion  that  is  now 
profefled  by  any  feft  on  earth,  or  Js  it  a  better  ?” 

8.  u  Can  we  learn  this  religion — can  the  world,  as  it 
is,  bear  the  light  ?  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  of 
fefvice,  before  numerous  obftacles  are  removed,  if  we 
taughumen  this  purified  religion,  fublime  philofophy, 
and  the  art  of  governing  themfelves  ?  Or  would  not 
this  hurt,  by  roufmg  the  interefted  paffions  of  men  ha¬ 
bituated  to  prejudices,  who  would  oppofe  this  as  wick¬ 
ed  ?” 

r. ,  *  *r  *  «■  y  »  -* » 

g.  “  May  it  not  be  more  advifable  to  do  away  thefe 
corruptions  bit  by  bit,  in  filence,  and  for  this  purpofe 
to  propagate  thefe  falutary  and  heart-confoling  doctrines 
in  fecret  ?” 

*  J  .■*  *  •  .  4  •  *  t  1  1  i  4  -  >i»,  *  4  •  *  •  • 

10.  Do  we  not  perceive  traces  of  fuch  a  fecret  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  ancient  lchools  of  philofophy,  in  the  doc 
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trines- and  inflruHions  of  the  Bible,  which  Chrift,  the 
Redeemer  and  Liberator  of  the  human  race,  gave  to  his’ 
truflv  difciplcs  ?  Do  you  not  obferve  an  education,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  Heps  of  this  kind,  handed  down  to  us  from 
his  time  till  the  prefent  ?” 

i  ■  • 

In  the  ceremonial  of  Reception,  crowns  and  feeptres 
arc  reprefented  as  token  s  of  human  degradation.  44  The 
plan  of  operation,  by  which  our  higher  degrees  a6t, 
mud  work  powerfully  on  the  world,  and  mud  give  ano¬ 
ther  turn  to  all  our  prefent  conflitutions.” 

/  •  £  P 

Many  other  queflions  are  put  to  the  pupil  during  his 
preparation,  and  his  anfwers  are  given  in  writing.  Some 
(1  thefe  it  fcnpts  aie  to  be  Found  in  the  fecret  correfpon- 
cence.  1  hus,  How  Far  is  the  pofition  true,  that  all 
thoFe  means  may  he  ufed  For  a  good  purpofe  w  hich 
the  wicked  have  employed  For  a  bad?”  And  along- 
with  this  queftion  there  is  an  injunction  to  take  counFel 
from  the  opinions  and  condutl  of  the  learned  and  wor¬ 
thy  out  of  the  Fociety.  In  one  of  the  anfwers,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  great  philofopher  and  Cofmo-polite  is  ad¬ 
duced,  who  betrayed  a  private  correfpondence  entrufted 
to  him,  For  the  Fervice  of  freedom  ;  the  cafe  was  Dr. 
franklin’s.  In  another,  the  power  of  the  Order  was 
extended  to  the  putting  the  individual  to  death  ;  and  the 
rcafon  given,  was,  that  ;;  this  power  was  allowed  to  all 
Sovereignties,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  Order,  which  was  to  govern  the  world.” 

■  N.  B.  We  mutt  acquire  the  direction  of  educa¬ 
tion — of  church-management — of  the  profefforial  chair, 
arui  of  the  pulpit.  We  muff,  bring  our  opinions  into 
fafhion  by  every  art- — fpread  them  among  the  people  by 
the  help  of  young  writers.  We  muff  preach  the  warm- 
eft  concern  for  humanity,  and  make  people  indifferent 
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to  all  other  relations.  We  mutt  take  care  that  our  wri¬ 
ters  be  well  putted,  and  that  the  Reviewers  do  not  de¬ 
preciate  them  ;  therefore  we  mutt  endeavour  by  every 
mean  to  gain  over  the  Reviewers  and  Journalitts;  and 
we  mutt  alfo  try  to  gain  the  book  fellers,  who  in  time 
will  fee  that  it  is  their  mterett  to  fide  with  us.” 

*■  • 

I  conclude  this  account  of  the  degree  of  Prefbytet 
with  remarking,  that  there  were  two  copies  of  it  employ¬ 
ed  occattonally.  In  one  of  them  all  the  moft  offenfive 
tilings  in  refpeft  of  church  and  ttate  were  left  out. 

-  In  the  Regent  degree,  the  proceedings  and  intt ruc¬ 
tions  are  conducted  in  the  fame  manner.  Here,  it  is 
laid,  u  We  mutt  as  much  as  pottible  lei  eft  for  this  de¬ 
gree  perfons  who  are  free,  independent  of  all  princes  ; 
particularly  fuch  as  have  frequently  declared  themfelves 
difcontented  with  the  ufual  inttitutions,  and  their  wifhes 
to  fee  a  better  government  ettablifhed.” 

Catching  quettions  are  put  to  the  candidate  for  this 
.degree  ;  fuch  as, 

1.  “  Would  the  Society  be  objeftionable  which 
fn ou Id  (till  the  greater  revolution  of  nature  lhould  be 
ripe)  put  monarchs  and  rulers  out  of  the  condition  to  do 
harm  ;  which  in  filence  prevents  the  abufe  of  power,  by 
Surrounding  the  great  with  its  members,  and  thus  not 

only  prevents  their  doing  mifchief,  but  even  makes 
them  do  good  ?” 

2.  u  Is  not  the  objeftion  unjuft,  That  fuch  a  Society 
inay  abufe  its  power.  Do  not  our  rulers  frequently 
abufe  their  power,  though  we  are  blent  ?  This  power  is 
not  fo  fee, me  as  in  the  hands  oi  our  Members,  whom 
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Ave  trai|i  up  with  fo  much  care,  and  place  about  princes 
after  mature  deliberation  and  choice.  If  any  governs, 
li.eni  can  be  hannlels  which  is  erected  by  man,  iWely  it 

mult  be  ours,  which  is  founded  on  morality,  fore-fight^ 
talents,  liberty,  and  virtue,”  &c. 

I 

The  candidate  is  prefented  for  reception  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  Have;  and  it  is  demanded  of  him  what  has 
brought  him  into  this  mod  miferablc  of  all  conditions* 
Tie  anfwers  -Society — -the  State— --Submiffiveriefs — * 
Falfe  Religion.  A  fkeleton  is  pointed  out  to  him,  at 
the  feet  of  which  are  laid  a  Crown  arid  a  Sword.  He 
is  afked,  whether  that  is  the  fkeleton  of  a  King,  a  No¬ 
bleman,  or  a  Beggar  ?  As  he  cannot  decide,  the  Pre- 
fidcnt  of  the  meeting  fays  to  him,  44  the  character  of  be¬ 
ing  a  Man  is  the  only  one  that  is  of  importance.” 

In  a  long  declamation  on  the  hackneyed  topics,  wrC 
have  here  and  there  lome  thoughts  which  have  not  yet 
come  before  us. 

W  c  mud  allow  the  underlings  to  imagine  (but  with¬ 
out  telling  them  the  truth)  that  we  dired  all  the  Free 
Mafon  Lodges,  and  even  all  other  Orders,  and  that  the 
greateft  monarchs  are  under  our  guidance,  which  indeed 
is  here  and  there  the  cafe. 

u  There  is  no  way  of  influencing  men  fo  powerfully 
by  means  of  the  women.  Thefe  fhould  therefore  be 
our  chief  (tudy  ;  we  fhould  infinuate  ourfelves  into  their 
good  opinion,  give  them  hints  of  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  public  opinion,  and  of  (landing  up  for 
themfel  ves  ;  it  will  be  an  immenfe  relief  to  their  enflav- 
cd  minds  to  be  freed  from  any  one  bond  of  reftraint* 
£nd  it  will  fire  them  the  more,  and  caufe  th&n  to  work 
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for  us  with  zeal,  without  knowing  that  they  do  (o  y  for 
they  will  only  be  indulging  their  own  defire  of  perfonal 
admiration. 

it  We  mult  win  the  common  people  in  every  corner. 
This  will  be  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fchools, 
and  by  open,  hearty  behaviour,  fhow,  condcfccnhon, 
popularity,  and  toleration  of  their  prejudices,  which  we 
lhall  at  leifure  root  out  and  difpel. 

*  «  If  a  writer  publifhes  any  thing  that  attracts  notice, 
and  is  in  itfelfjuft,  but  does  not  accord  with  our  plan, 
we  mult  endeavour  to  win  him  over,  or  decry  him.' 


a  A  chief  objeftof  our  care  mud  be  to  keep  down 
that  flavifh  veneration  for  princes  which  fo  much  difgra- 
ces  all  nations.  Even  in  the  foi-difant  free  England, 
the  filly  Monarch  fays,  We  are  gracioufly  plcafed,  and 
the  more  Ample  people  fay,  Amen.  Thefe  men,  com¬ 
monly  very  weak  heads,  are  only  the  farther  corrupted 
by  this  fervile  flattery.  But  let  us  at  once  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  fpirit  by  our  behaviour  with  Princes  ;  we 
mult  avoid  all  familiarity — never  entrufi;  ourfelves  to 
them — behave  with  precifion,  but  with  civility,  as  to 
other  men — fpeak  of  them  on  an  equal  footing — this 
will  in  time  teach  them  that  they  are  by  nature  men,  if 
they  have  fenfe  and  fpirit,  and  that  only  by  convention 
they  are  Lords.  We  mult  afliduoufly  collect  anecdotes, 
and  the  honorable  and  mean  actions,  both  of  the  lealt 
and  the  greatelt,  and  when  their  names  occur  in  any 
records  which  are  read  in  our  meetings,  let  them  ever 
be  accompanied  by  thefe  marks  of  their  real  worth. 

i  V-  *  •.<  < *  \  .  k  v  -  .  »  v  «..  .  - 


u  1  he  great  ftrength  of  our  Order  lies  in  its  conceal¬ 
ment  ;  let  it  never  appear  in  any  place  in  its  own  name, 

.  ..  -  V 


V  . 
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hut  al  ways  covered  by  .another  name,  and  another  oc¬ 
cupation.  None  is  fitter  than  the  three  lower  degrees  of 
Free  Mafonry  ;  the  public  is  accufomed  to  it,  expels  lit - 
tie  from  it,  and  therefore  takes  little  notice  of  it.  Next 
to  this,  the  form  of  a  learned  or  literary  fociety  is  belt 
frnted  to  our  purpofe,  and  had  Free  Mafonry  not  exilt- 
ed,  this  cover  would  have  been  employed ;  and  it  may 
.be  much  more  than  a  cover,  it  may  be  a  powerful  engine 
in  our  hands.  By  cfablijhing  reading  focieties,  andfub- 
fcription  libraries,  and  taking  thefe  under  our  direction, 
■andfupp lying  them  through  our  labours,  we  may  turn  the 
public  mind  which  way  we  will . 


In  like  mannei  ’nc  mull;  try  to  obtain  an  influence  in 
Vne  military  academies  (this  may  be  of  mighty  confe- 
q uenee)  the  printing-houfes,  bookfellers  (hops,  chapters, 
cind  in  fhort  m  all  offices  which  have  any  effeft.  either 
in  foiming,  or  in  managing,  or  even  in  direfling  the 

•  mind  of  man  :  painting  and  engraving  are  highly  worth 
'Our  care.’:* 

Could  our  Prefeft  (obferve  it  ts  to  the  Illuminati 
Regenlcs  he  is  fpeaking,  whole  officers  are  Prefetti)  fill 
the.  judicatories  of  a  Hate  with  our  worthy  members,  he 
docs  all  that  man  can  do  for  the  Order.  It  is  better  than 
to  gain  the  Prince  himfelf.  Princes  fliould  never  get  be- 
•vond  the  scotch  knigthood.  I  hey  either  never  piofe- 

c  ute  any  thing,  or  they  twill  every  thing  to  their  own 
advantage. 

(They  were  ftrongly  fufpeded  ofhaving  publifhed  feme  fcan- 
daious  caricatures,  and  tome  very  immoral  prints.)  They  fcruplcd 
at  no  mean,  however  bate,  for  corrupting  the  nation.  Mirabeau 
Lad  done  the  lame  tiling  at  Berlin.  By  political  caricatures  and 
filthy  prints,  they  corrupt  even  tuch  as  cannot  read. 
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V  > 

u  A  Literary  Society  is  the  mod  proper  form  for  the 
introduction  ot  our  Order  into  any  Hate  wheic  wc  arc 
yet  ftrangers.”  (Mark  this  !) 

u  The  power  of  the  Order  muft  furely  be  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  its  Members.  All  muft  be  aiiuled. 
They  mud  be  preferred  to  all  perfons  otherwife  of  equal 
merit.  Money,  fervices* honor.,  goods*  and. blood*  muft 
be  expended  for  the  fully  proved  Brethren,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  muft  be  relieved  by  the  funds  of  the  Society.. 

As  evidence  that  this  was  not  only  their  inflruCtions, 
but  alfo  their  afliduous  practice,  take  the  following  repcit 
from  the  cverfeer  of  Greece  (Bavaria.) 

In  Cato's  hand-writing. 

u  The  number  (about  600)  of  Members  relates  10  > 
Bavaria  alone. 

46  In  Munich  there  is  a  well-con ftituted  meeting  of  Il¬ 
luminati  Majorrs,a  meeting  of  excellent  Illuminati  Mi- 
nores ,  a  refpectable  Grand  Lodge,  and  two  Mincrval 
Alfemblies.  There  is  a  Minerval  Affcmbly  at  FreyL 
fing,  at  Landfberg,  at  Burghaufcn,  at  Stralburg,  at 
Ingolftadt*  and  atlaft  at  Rcgenfburg.* 

cc  At  Munich,  we  have  bought  a  houfo,  anil  by  clever 
meafures  have  brought  diines  fo  far,  that  the  citizen  ; 

Q  (J 

take  no  notice  of  it,  and  even  (peak  of  us  with  efteem. 
We  can  openly  go  to  the  houfc  every  day,  and  carry 
on  the  bufinefs  of  the  Lodge.  This  is  a  great  deal  for 

t  .  v4n  ^  K 

*  In  this  fmall  turbulent  city  there  wefe  eleven  Lcret  iodedcs  of 
Mafons,  Rofy  crucians,  Clair-voyants,”  See. 
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this  city.  In  the  houfe  is  a  good  mufeum  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  apparatus  for  experiments  ;  alfo  a  library 
which  daily  increafes.  The  garden  is  well  occupied  by 
botanic  fpecimens,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fociety  of  zealous  naturalifls. 

“  We  get  all  the  literary  journals.  We  take  care, 
by  well-timed  pieces,  to  make  the  citizens  and  the  Prin¬ 
ces  a  little  more  noticed-for  certain  little  flips.  We  op- 

poie  the  monks  with  all  our  might,  and  with  great  fuc- 
cefs. 


“  The  Lodge  is  conflicted  entirely  according  to  our 
fyftem,  and  has  broken  off  entirely  from  Berlin,  and  w-e 
have  nearly  finiflied  our  tranfaftions  with  the  Lodges  of 
Poland,  and  lhall  have  them  under  our  direflion. 

“  the  aHivity  of  our  Brethren,  the  Jefuits  have 
been  kept  out  of  all  the  profelforial  chairs  at  Ingolftadt, 
and  our  friends  prevail.” 

9 

“  The  Widow  Duchefs  has  fet  up  her  academy  en¬ 
tirely  according  to  our  plan,  and  we  have  all  the  Pro- 

feffors  in  the  Order.  Five  of  them  are  excellent,  and 
the  pupils  will  be  prepared  for  us.- 


yvc  nave  got  Pylades  put  at  the  head  of  the  Fife, 
and  he  has  the  church-money  at  his  difpofal.  By  pro¬ 
perly  ufmg  this  money,  we  have  been  enabled  to  put 
our  Btothci  s  houfehold  in  good  order  *  which  he 
bad  deflroyed  by  going  to  the  Jews.  We  have  flip- 
ported  more  Brethren  under  fimilar  misfortunes. 

Our  Ghoflly  Brethren  have  been  very  fortunate 
this  lab  year,  for  we  have  procured  for  them  fcveral 
good  benefices,  parifhes,  tutorflrips,  See. 
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««  Through  our  means  Arminius  and  Cortez  have 
gotten  Profefforfhips,  and  many  of  our  younger  Breth¬ 
ren  have  obtained  Burfaries  by  our  help. 

“  We  have  been  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Jefuits, 
and  brought  things  to  fuch  a  bearing,  that  their  reve¬ 
nues,  fuch  as  the  Million,  the  Golden  Alms,  the  Ex- 
ercifes,  and  the  Converlion  Box,  are  now  under  the 
management  of  our  friends.  So  are  alio  their  concerns 
in  the  univerfity  and  the  German  fchoof  foundations. 
The  application  of  all  will  be  determined  prefently,  and 
we  have  fix  members  and  four  friends  in  the  Court. 
This  has  coft  our  fenate  fome  nights  want  of  deep. 

“  Two  of  our  bed  youths  have  got  journies  from  the 
Court,  and  they  will  go  to  Vienna,  where  they  will  do 
us  great  fervice. 

“  All  the  German  Schools,  and  the  Benevolent  Soci¬ 
ety,  are  at  laft  under  our  direSion. 

\  *  . 

cc  We  have  got  feveral  zealous  members  in  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  we  are  able  to  afford  them  pay,  and 
other  good  additions. 

“  Lately,  we  have  got  poffeffion  of  the  Bartholomew 
Inftitution  for  young  clergymen,  having  fecured  all  its 
fupporters.  Through  this  we  lhall  be  able  to  fupply 
Bavaria  with  fit  prielts. 

66  By  a  letter  from  Philo  we  learn,  that  one  of  the 
higheft  dignities  in  the  church  was  obtained  for  a  zea¬ 
lous  Illuminatus,  in  opposition  even  to  the  authority 
and  right  of  the  Bifhop  of  Spire,  who  is  reprefented  as 
a  bigottcd  and  tyrannical  prielt.” 
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Such  were  the  leffer  myfteries  of  the  Illuminati.  But 
there  remain  the  higher  myfteries.  The  fyftem  of  thefe 
has  not  been  printed,  and  the  degrees  were  conferred 
only  by  Spartacus  himfelf,  from  papers  which  he  never 
entrufted  to  any  perfon.  They  were  only  read  to  the 
candidate,  but  no  copy  was  taken.  The  publifher  of 
the  A eucjle  Arbeitung  (ays  that  lie  has  read  them  (To  fays 
Giollman.)  lie  fays,  “  that  in  the  firft  degree  of  Ma¬ 
gus  o)  1  it  i  los o  p  it  u  s,  tlie  doftrines  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Spinoza,  where  all  is  material,  God  and  the 
world  are  the  fame  thing,  and  all  religion  whatever  is 
m  it liout  foundation,  and  the  contrivance  of  ambitious 
men.”  The  fecond  degree,  or  Rex,  teaches,  “that 
c\eiy  peafant,  citizen,  and  houfeholdcr  is  a  lovereign, 
as  in  the  Patriarchal  hate,  and  that  nations  mud  be 
brought  back  to  that  (late,  by  whatever  means  are  con- 
ducible— peaceably,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  but,  if  not,  then 
b\  ioice — for  all  lubordination  mult  vanifh  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.” 


I  he  author  fays  further,  that  the  German  Union  was, 

to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  work  of  the  Illuminati. 

#  % 

»  \  *  •  . 

7  he  private  correfpondcnce  that  has  been  publiflied 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  was  di (covered  at 
Landfhut  and  Bafius  sHo(I,  and  government  got  a  great 
deal  of  ufeful  information,  which  was  concealed,  both 
out  of  regard  to  the  families  of  the  perfons  concerned, 
and  alfo  that  the  reft  might  not  know  the  utmoft  extent 
of  the  difeovery,  and  be  lefs  on  their  guard.  A  third 
collection  was  found  under  the  foundation  of  the  houfe 
in  which  the  Lodge  Theodor  von  gvten  Roth  had  been 
held.  But  none  of  this  has  appeared.  Enough  furely 
has  been  di (covered  to  give  the  public  a  very  jult  idea 
ol  the  clefigus  ol  the  Society  and  its  connexions. 
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Lodges  were  difcovered,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 

o 

already  publifhed,  in  the  following  places. 


private  papers 

* 

Munich 
Ingolftadt 
Frankfort 
Echftadt 
Hanover 
Brunfwick 
Cal  be 

Magdenburgh 
Caffe  1 
Ofnabruck 
W  cimar 
Upper  Saxony  (feveral) 
Auftria  (14) 

Wellphalia  (feveral) 
Heidelberg 
Mannheim 
Strafburgh  (5) 

<0  •  * 

Spire 
Worms 
Duffeldorff 
Cologne 
Bonn  (4) 

Livonia  (many) 
Courland  (many) 
Frankendahl 
A 1  face  (many) 

Vienna  ( 4 )r 
America  (feveral). 


Heffe  (many) 

B  uchen  werter 

Monpeliard 

Stutgard  (3) 

Carlfruhe 

Anfpach 

Neuwied  (2) 

Mentz  (2) 

Poland  (many) 

1  urm 
% 

England  (8) 

Scotland  (2) 

War  fa  w  (2) 

Deuxponts 

Coufel 

Treves  (2) 

Aix-la-Chappellc  (2) 

Bartfchied 

Hahrenberg 

Switzerland  (many) 

Rome 

Naples 

Ancona 

Florence 

France 

Plalland  (many) 
Drefden  (4) 


N.  B.  This  was  before  1786. 

I  have  picked  up  the  names  of  the  following  members. 


Spartacus 


Weifhaupt5  Profcffor. 


i6o 


the  illuminate 


Philo, 

Amelius, 

Bayard, 

Diomedes, 

Cato, 


Pythagoras, 


Hannibal, 

Brutus, 

Lucian, 

Zoroafter,-  Confucius, 
Hermes  Trifmegiftus, 


Knigge,  Freyherr,  i.  e. 

Gentleman. 

Bode,  F.  H. 

Bufche,  F.  H. 
Conftanza,  Marq. 
Zwack,  Lawyer. 

Torring,  Count. 
Kreitmaier,  Prince. 
Utfchneider,  Profeffor. 
Coflandey,  Profeffor. 
Renner,  Profeffor. 
Grunberger,  Profeffor, 
Balderbufch,  F.  H. 
Lippert,  Cour.iellor. 
Kundl,  ditto. 

Bart,  ditto. 

Leiberhauer,  Prieft. 
Kundler,  Profeffor. 
Lowling,  Profeffor. 
Vachency,  Councellor. 
Moraufky,  Count. 

HofI (fetter,  Surveyor  of 
Roads. 

Strobl,  Bookfeller. 
Weftenrieder,  Profeffor, 
Babo,  Profeffor. 

Baader,  Profeffor. 
Burzes,  Prieft, 

Pfruntz,  Prieft.  *  -  -  - 

Baft'us,  Baron. 

Savioli,  Count. 

Nicholai,  Bookfeller. 
Bahrdt,  Clergyman. 
Baierhamer. 

Socher,  School  Infpeftor. 
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Dillis,  Abbe. 

Meggenhoff,  Pay  matter. 

Danzer,  Canon, 

* 

Braun,  ditto. 

- 

Fifcher,  Magiftrate.  • 
Frauenberger,  Baron. 

Kaltner,  Lieutenant, 

Pythagoras* 

Drexl,  Librarian. 

Marius* 

Hertel,  Canon. 

Dachfel. 

♦  • 

Billing,  Counfcllor. 

■ 

Seefeld,  Count. 

Saladin, 

Gunfheim,  ditto. 
Morgellan,  ditto. 

Ecker,  ditto. 

*  $ 

Ow,  Major. 

Werner,  Counfellor. 

Cornelius  Scipio* 

Berger,  ditto. 

Tycho  Brahe, 

Wortz,  Apothecary. 
Mauvillon,  Colonel. 
Mirabeau,  Count. 
Orleans,  Duke. 
Hochinaer. 

Gafpar,  Merchant. 

Thales, 

Kapfinger. 

Attila, 

Sauer. 

Ludovicus  Bavarus* 

Lofi. 

Shaftefbury, 

Steger. 

Coriolanus, 

Tropponero,  Zufchwartz; 

Timon, 

Michel. 

Tamerlane, 

Lange. 

Livius,  .* 

Badorffer. 

Cicero, 

Pfeft. 

•Ajax, 

Maflenhaufen^  Count, 

W 

-k  M 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  find  who  perfonated  Minos, 

Euriphon,  Celfius,  Mahomet,  Hercules,  Socrates,  Pbj- 

hppo  Strozzi,  Euclides,  and  fome  others  who’ have 

been  uncommonly  aQive  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
caufe. 

*  •  » 

% 

I  he  chief  publications  for  giving  us  regular  accounts 
of  the  whole  (behdes  the  original  writings)  arer 

1.  GroJJe  Abjlcht  des  Illuminaten  Or  dens* 

2-  t - Nachtrages  (<$.)  an  denfelben. 

3.  WeifhaupCs  improved  Syjlem . 

4.  Syjlem  des  Ilium .  Ordens  aus  dem  Origlnal-Schrif- 

ten  gezogen. 

^  *• 

I  may  now  he  permitted  to  make  a  few  refk&ions 
on  the  accounts  already  given  of  this  Order,  which  has 
lo  difiin&ly  concentrated  the  cafual  and  fcattercd  ef¬ 
forts  of  its  prompters,  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants ,  the 
Philaletlies ,  and  Amis  Reunis  of  France,  and  carried 
on  the  fy hem  ol  enlightening  and  reforming  the  world. 

The  great  aim  profefTed  by  the  Order  is  to  make  men 
happy  ;  and  the  means  profefTed  to  be  employed,  as  the 
only  and  furcly^  effective,  is  making  them  good ;  and 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  enlightening  the  mind ,  and 
freeing  it  from  the  dominion  of Juperfiition  and  prejudi¬ 
ces.  This  purpofe  is  effetled  by  its  producing  a  juft 
and  jlcady  morality.  This  done,  and  becoming  uni- 
vcrfal,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  peace  of 
focicty  will  be  the  confcquence — that  government,  fub- 
ordination,  and  all  the  difagreeable  coercions  of  civil 
governments  will  be  unneceffary — and  that  focicty  may 
go  on  peaceably  in  a  Hate  of  perfefl  liberty  and  equality* 
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But  furely  it  requires  no  angel  from  heaven  to  tell  us 
that  if  every  man  is  virtuous,  there  will  be  no  \  ice.  ;  an(i^ 
that  there  will  be  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  be- ' 
tween  man  and  man,  whatever  be  the  differences  of/ 
rank  and  fortune  ;  fo  that  Liberty  and  Equality  feem 
not  to  be  the  neceffary  confcquences  of  this  juft  Mora¬ 
lity,  nor  neceffary  requifites  for  this  national  happinefs. 
We  may  queftion,  therefore,  whether  the  Illumination 
which  makes  this  a  neceffary  condition  is  a  clear  and  a 
pure  light.  It  may  be  a  falfe  glare,  fhowing  the  object 
only  on  one  fide,  tinged  with  partial  colours  tluown 
on  it  by  neighbouring  objects.  We  fee  fo  much  wif- 

dom  in  the  general  plans  of  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  the  fame  in  what  relates  to  the  human 

mind,  and  that  the  God  of  nature  accomplifhes  his 
plans  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  in  fiances.  We  are  even 

difpofed  to  think  that  human  nature  would  fuller  by  it. 
The  rational  nature  of  man  is  not  contented  with  meat 
and  drink,  and  raiment,  and  (belter,  but  is  alio  plea  fed 
with  exerting  many  powers  and  faculties,  and  with  gra¬ 
tifying  many  tafles,  which  could  hardly  have  any  exis¬ 
tence  in  a  fociety  where  all  are  equal.  Vv  e  fay  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pleafure  aiding  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art — the  pleafure  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  the  pleafure  of  mere  ornament, 
are  rational,  diitinguifli  man  from  a  brute,  and  are  fo 
general,  that  there  i& hardly  a  mind  fo  rude  as  not  to 
feel  them.  Of  all  thefe,  and  of  all  the  difficult  fcicnccs, 
all  moft  rational,  and  in  themfelves  mod  innocent,  and 
molt  delightful  to  a  cultivated  mind,  we  fhould  he  de¬ 
prived  in  a  fociety  where  all  are  equal.  No  individual 
could  give  employment  to  the  talents  nccelfary  for  cre¬ 
ating  and  improving  thefe  ornamental  comforts  of  life. 
We  are  ablolutcly  certain  that,  even  in  the  mo  If  favoi- 
able  fituatioiis  on  the  face,  of  the  earih,  the  mod  un- 
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tamted  virtue  in  every  bread  could  not  raife  man  to  that 

degree  of  cult  vat  lhat  is  poKm  b  cUiMns 

W  m  a„y  of  the  dates  of  Europe ;  and  ln  the  fttuation 
Of  mod  countries  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  date  of 
man  would  be  much  lower:  for,  at  our  very  fettmg 
out  we  mud  grant  that  the  liberty  and  equally  here 
fpoken  of  mud  be  complete  ;  for  -there  mud  not  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  farmer  and  his  cottager.  This  would  be 

as  unjud,  as  much  the  caufe  of  difcontent,  as  the  *en 
tleman  and  the  farmer.  g 

This  fcheme  therefore  feems  contrary  to  the  defigns 
of  our  Creator,  who  has  every  where  placed  us  in  thefe 
ntuations  of  inequality  that  are  here  fo  much  fcouted 
an  las  given  us  drong  propenfities  by  which  we  relifli 
thefe  enjoyments.  We  alfo  find  that  they  may  be  en- 
joyedm  peace  and  innocence.  And  ladly.  We  ima- 
gme  that  the  villain,  who,  in  the  dation  of  a  profedor 
would  plunder  a  Prince,  would  alfo  plunder  the  farmer 
n  he  were  his  cottager.  The  illumination  therefore  that 

appears  to  have  the  bed  chance  of  making  mankind 

nappy,  is  that  which  will  teach  us  the  Morality  which 
will  refpcCt  the  comforts  of  cultivated  Society,  and  teach 
1,s  to  Plotec^  the  polfelfors  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
them  ;  that  will  enable  us  to  perceive  and  admire  th« 
tade  and  elegance  of  Architecture  and  Gardening,  with, 
out  any  with  to  fweep  the  gardens  and  their  owner  from 
olf  the  earth,  merely  becaufe  he  is  their  owner. 

We  are  therefore  fufpicious  of  this  Illumination,  and 
apt  to  afcribe  this  violent  antipathy  to  Princes  and  fu- 
bordination  to  the  very  caufe  that  makes  true  Ulumina- 
tion,  and  jud  Morality  proceeding  from  it,  fo  neccdary 
to  public  happinds,  namely,  the  vice  and  injudiceof 
t  iok-  who  cannot  innocently  have  the  command  of  thole 
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ofFenfive  elegancies  of  human  life.  Luxurious  tade, 
keen  defires,  and  unbridled  palhons,  would  prompt  to 
all  this  ;  and  this  Illumination  is,  as  we  fee,  ec]ui\alent 
to  them  in  effeft.  1  he  aim  of  the  Older  is  not  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  mind  of  man,  and  {how  him  his  moral  obli¬ 
gations,  and  by  the  praBice  of  his  duties  to  make  foct- 
ety  peaceable,  poifeffion  fecure,  and  coercion  unneccf- 
fary,  fo  that  all  may  be  at  red  and  happy,  even  though 
all  were  equal  •  but  to  get  rid  of  the  coercion  which  mud 
be  employed  in  place  of  Morality,  that  the  innocent 
rich  may  be  robbed  with  impunity  by  the  bile  and  pio- 
fligate  poor.  But  to  do  this,  an  unjuft  cafuidry  mud 
be  employed  in  place  of  a  jud  Morality  ;  and  this  mud 
be  defended  or  luggeded,  by  mifreprefenting  the  true 
date  of  man,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  univerfe,  and  by 
removing  the  redactions  of  religion,  and  giving  a  fuper- 
lative  value  to  all  thofe  condiments  ot  human  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  true  Illumination  fliows  us  to  he  but  very 
fmall  concerns  of  a  rational  and  virtuous  mind.  The 
more  clofely  we  examine  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Illuminati,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that 
this  is  the  cafe.  Their  hrd  and  immediate  aim  is  to  get 
the  poffeffion  of  riches,  power,  and  influence,  without 
indudry  ;  and,  to  accornplifh  this,  they  want  to  abo- 
lifh  Chridianity  ;  and  then  diffolute  manners  and  uni- 
verfal  profligacy  will  procure  them  the  adherence  of  all 
the  wicked,  and  enable  them  to  overturn  all  the  civil 
governments  of  Europe  }  after  which  they  will  think  of 
farther  conqueds,  and  extend  their  operations  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  till  they  have  reduced  man¬ 
kind  to  the  date  of  one  undidinguifhable  chaotic  mais. 

But  this  is  too  chimerical  to  be  thought  their  real 
aim.  Their  Founder,  I  dare  fay,  never  entertained 
fuch  hopes,  nor  troubled  bimfelf  with  the  fate  ol  didant 
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atnos-  Eut  11  comes  in  h>s  way  when  he  puts  on  the  mafic 
ol  humanity  and  benevolence  :  it  muff  embrace  all  man¬ 
kind,  only  becaufe  it  mud  be  ftronger  than  patriotifm 
und  loyalty,  which  Hand  in  his  way.  Obferve  that  Weif- 
haupt  took  a  name  expreffiye  of  his  principles.  Sparta- 
cus  was  a  gladiator,  who  headed  an  infurreftion  of  Ro¬ 
man  Haves,  and  for  three  years  kept  the  city  hi  terror. 
Ueifliaupt  lays  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  I  never  was  fond 
of  empty  titles  ;  but  flirely  that  man  has  a  childilh  foul- 
who  would  not  as  readily  chufe  the  name  of  Spartacus 
as  that  of  Octavius  Auguftus.”  The  names  which  he 
gives  to  feveral  of  his  gang  exprefs  their  differences  of 
fentiments.  Philo,  Lucian,  and  others,  are  very  figni- 
ficantly  given  to  Knigge,  Nicholai,  Arc.  He  was  vain 
of  the  name  Spartacus,  becaufe  he  confidered  himfelf 
as  employed  fomewhat  in  the  fame  way,  leading  (laves 
to  freedom.  Princes  and  Priefts  are  mentioned  by  him 
cn  all  occahons  in  terms  of  abhorrence.  "  ; 

Spartacus  employs  powerful  means.  In  the  Ryle  of 
the  Jcfuits  (as  he  fays)  he  confiders  every  mean  as  con- 

fecrated  by  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed,  and  he 
fays  with  great  truth, 


Flcclcrcji  ncqiico  fuperos^  Acheronta  viovebo . 


i* 


i  o  fave  his  reputation,  he  fcruples  not  to  murder  his 
innocent  child,  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  held  in  his 
arms  with  emotions  of  fondnefs  and  affe&ion.  But  left 
rhis  fhould  appear  too  felfifli  a  motive,  he  fays,  “  had 
1  fallen,  my  precious  Order  would  have  fallen  with  me*; 
the  Order  which  is  to  bids  mankind.  J  fhould  not 
'M<,m  have,  been  able  to  fpcak  of  virtue  fo  as  to  make 
any  lading  impreflion.  My  example  might  have  ruined 
young  men.  1  his  he  thinks  will  excufe,  nay 
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fanftify  any  thing.  “  My  letters  are  ray  greateft  vindi¬ 
cation.”  He  employs  the  Chriltian  Religion,  which  lie 
thinks  a  falfehood,and  which  he  isafterwards  to  explode, 
as  the  mean  for  inviting  Lhnilians  ol  eveiy  denominati¬ 
on,  and  gradually  cajoling  them,  by  clearing  up  their 
Chriftian  doubts  in  fucceifion,  till  he  lands  them  in  De- 
ifm  ;  or,  if  he  finds  them  unfit,  and  too  religious,  he 
gives  them  a  Sta  bene ,  and  then  laughs  at  the  fears,  or 
perhaps  madnefs,  in  which  he  leaves  them.  Having  got 
them  this  length,  they  are  declared  to  be  fit,  and  he  re¬ 
ceives  them  into  the  higher  mvfieries.  But  left  they 
fhould  ftill  fhrink  back,  dazzled  by  the  Pandemonian 
glare  of  Illumination  which  will  now  burft  upon  them, 
he  exacts  from  them,  for  the  firll  time,  a  bond  of  perfe- 
verance.  But,  as  Philo  fays,  there  is  little  chance  of 


.tergiverfation.  The  life  and  honor  of  molt  of  the  can- 

O 

.didates  are  by  this  time  in  his  hand.  They  have  been 
long  occupied  in  the  vile  and  corrupting  office  offpies 
.on  all  around  them,  and  they  are  found  fit  for  their  pre- 
fent  honors,  becaufe  they  have  difeharged  this  office  to 
his  fatisfa&ion,  by  the  reports  which  they  have  given  in, 
containing  ftories  of  their  neighbours,  nay  even  of  their 
, own  gang.  They  may  be  ruined  in  the  world  by  dif- 
clofing  thefe,  either  privately  or  publicly.  A  man  who 
.had  once  brought  himfelf  into  this  perilous  fituation  durlt 
not  go  back.  He  might  have  been  left  indeed  in  any 
•  degree  of  Illumination  ;  and,  if  Religion  has  not  been 
quite  eradicated  from  his  mind,  he  mult  be  in  that  con¬ 
dition  of  painful  anxiety  and  doubt  that  makes  him  del- 
,  perate,  fit  for  the  full  operation  of  fanatic  Hm,  and  he 
may  be  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  God ,  “  to  commit  all 
kind  of  wickednefs  with  greedinefs.”  In  this  (late  of 
mind,  a  man  Hints  his  eyes,  and  ru flies  on.  Ilad 
.  Spartacus  fuppofed  that  he  was  dealing  with  good  men, 
lus  conduft  would  have  been  the  revei  fe  of  all  this.* 


i58 


the  illuminate 


There  is  no  occafion  for  this  bond  from  a  perfon  con 

themto°;,  eXCeH'n70f,lhe  °rdcr-  Tut  he  knew 
tnem  to  be  unprincipled,  and  that  the  higher  myderie* 

fo  dar,:ns’  ,*"»  fuel.  « „  voumZI 

a"  ^ut  they  in ufl  not  blab. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Religion,  Spartacus  could 
'T  more  fafety  bring  into  view  the  great  aim  of  all  his 
e  orts  to  rule  the  world  by  means  of  his  Order  As 

proCaotu  Tan  I"  attaimng  tHlS’  he  h0lds  out  the 

Liberty  and  T  T  ^  fubordination-  Perfeft 
and  ,  ^  ,  Eqila,‘ty  are  interwoven  with  every  thing  • 

and  the  flattering  thought  is  continually  kept  up,  that 
by  the  wife  contrivance  of  this  Order,  the  mod  com- 
p  cte  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  real  worth  of  every 

°n  /  1 16 ^,°rder  Wl11’  for  Us  ownMe,  and  therefore 
ceuainly,  place  every  man  in  that  fituation  in  which  he 

can  be  mod  effeaive.  The  pupils  are  convinced  that 

-  O.der  will  rule  the  world.  Every  member  there- 

torruleeC°  Th  *  ^  ^  3,1  thmk  °Urfcl  Ves  ***** 

oidic  ult  talk  IS  to  obey  with  propriety  • 

but  we  are  honedly  generous  in  our  profpetls  of  future 

command  It  is  therefore  an  alluring  thought,  both  to 

?,  and  bad  men.  By  this  lure  the  Order  will  fpread. 

t  ey  arc  active  m  infinuating  their  members  into  of- 
bees,  and  in  keeping  out  others  (which  the  private  cor- 
iclpondence  fhows  to  have  been  the  cafe)  they  may  have 

d  'feqUent  exI>enence  of  their  fuccefs  in  gaining  an 
influence  on  the  world.  This  mud  whet  their  zeal.  If 

■  '  ilhaupt  was  a  hncere  Cofmo-polite,  he  had  the  plea- 
luie  of  feeing  “  his  work  profpering  in  his  hands.” 

It  Purely  needs  little  argument  now  to  prove,  that 
t  e  rder  of  Illuminati  had  for  its  immediate  objea  the 
abolifhmg  of  Chridianity  (at  lead  this  was  the  intention 
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of  the  Founder)  with  the  foie  view  of  overturning  the 
civil  government,  by  introducing  univerfal  diffolutenefs 
and  profligacy  of  manners,  and  then  getting  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  the  corrupted  lubjefts  to  overlet  the  throne. 
The  whole  conduft  in  the  preparation  and  indruftion  of 
the  Prefbyter  and  Regent  is  direfted  to  this  point.  Phi¬ 
lo  fays,  u  I  have  been  at  unwearied  pains  to  remove  the 
fears  of  fome  who  imagine  that  our  Superiors  want  to 
abolifli  Chridianity  ;  but  by  and  by  their  prejudices  will 
wear  off,  and  they  will  be  more  at  their  eafe.  W ere  L 
to  let  them  know  that  our  General  holds  all  Religion  to 
be  a  lie,  and  ufes  even  Deifm,  only  to  lead  men  by  the 
nofe. — Were  I  to  connefl  my  fell  again  with  the  Free 
Mafons,  and  tell  them  our  deligns  to  ruin  their  Frater¬ 
nity  by  this  circular  letter  (a  letter  to  the  Lodge  in  Cour- 
land) — Were  I  but  to  give  the  lead  hint  to  any  of  th£ 
Princes  of  Greece  (Bavaria) — No,  my  anger  diallnot 
carry  me  fo  far. — An  Order  forfooth,  which  in  this 
manner  abufes  human  nature — which  will  lubjeft  men 
to  a  bondage  more  intolerable  than  Jefuitifm. — I  could 
put  it  on  a  refpeftable  footing,  and  the  world  would  be 
ours.  Should  I  mention  our  fundamental  principles 
(even  after  all  the  pains  I  have  been  at  to  mitigate  them) 
fo  unquedionably  dangerous  to  the  world,  who  would 
remain  P  What  lignifies  the  innocent  ceremonies  of  the 
Pried’s  degree,  as  I  have  compofed  it,  in  comparifou 
with  your  maxim,  that  we  may  ufe  for  a  good  end  thofe 
means  w'hich  the  wicked  employ  for  a  bafe  purpofe  ?’* 

Brutus  writes,  “  Numcnius  now  acquiefccs  in  the 

•  mortality  of  the  foul  ;  but,  I  fear  we  fhall  lofe  Ludo- 
vicus  Bavarus.  He  told  Spartacus,  that  he  was  mif- 

•  taken  when  he  thought  that  he  had  f wallowed  his  ftupid 
Maionry.  No,  he  law  the  trick,  and  did  not  admire 

X  • 


i  ^ 
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the  end  that  required  it.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  •  a 
,f  hne  would  make  him  mad,  and  he  will  blow  us 


.  '  1  he  °rder  mu{l  P°ffefs  the  power  of  life  and  death 

m  confequence  of  our  Oath  ;  and  with  propriety,  for 

the  ame  rcaion’  and  by  the  fame  right,  that  any  <r0: 
vernment  in  the  world  poffeffes  it ;  For  the  Order  comes 
in  their  place,  making  them  unnecelfary.  When  things 
cannot  be  otherwife,  and  ruin  would  enfue  if  the  Affo- 
ciation  did  not  employ  this  mean,  the  Order  mull,  as 
well  as  public  rulers,  employ  it  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind;  therefore  for  its  own  prefervation.  (  N.  B.  Ob- 
Terve  here  the  cafuiftry.)  Nor  will  the  political  confti- 
tutions  Offer  by  this,  for  there  are  always  thoufands 
equally  ready  and  able  to  fupply  the  place.” 


M  e  need  not  wonder  that  Diomedes  told  the  Profef- 
fors,  “  that  death,  inevitable  death,  from  which  no  po¬ 
tentate  could  protect  them,  awaited  every  traitor  of  the 
Order  j”  nor  that  the  French  Convention  propofed  to 

take  off  the  German  Princes  and  Generals  by  fword  or 
poifon,  &c. 


Spartacus  might  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  Order  with 
•the  notion  of  ruling  the  world  ;  but  I  imagine  that  his 
•darling  aim  was  ruling  the  Order.  The  happinefs  of 
mankind  was,  like  Weilhaupt’s  Chriftianity,  a  mere  tool, 
a  tool  which  the  Regentes  made  a  joke  of.  But  Spar¬ 
se113  would  rule  the  Regentes  ;  this  he  could  not  loea- 
fdy  accompli!!).  Ills  delpoulm  was  inlupportable  to 
molt  of  them,  and  finally  brought  all  to  light.  When 
•jic  could  not  perfuade  them  by  his  own  firmnefs,  and  in¬ 
deed  by  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  difinterefledncfs  in 
other  re fpects.  and  his  unwearied  aQivity,  he  employed 
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jefuitical  tricks,  caufing  them  to  fall  out  with  each  other, 
fetting  them  as  fpies  on  each  other,  and  feparating  any 
two  that  he  faw  attached  to  each  other,  by  making  the 
one  a  Mailer  of  the  other  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  fecure  his  uncontrouled  command. 
This  caufed  Philo  to  quit  the  Order,  and  made  Bajfus, 
Von  Tor  ring,  Kreitmaier,  and  fcveral  other  gentlemen, 
ceafe  attending  the  meetings  ;  and  it  was  their  mutual 
dilfentions  which  made  them  fpeak  too  freely  in  public, 
and  call  on  themfelves  fo  much  notice.  At  the  time  of 
the  difeovery,  the  party  of  Weifhaupt  confided  chiefly 
of  very  mean  people,  devoted  to  him,  and  willing  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  orders,  that  by  being  his  fervants,  they  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  commanding  others. 

The  objefts,  the  undoubted  obj c (is  of  this  Affociati- 
on,  are  furely  dangerous  and  dctcllable  ;  viz.  to  over¬ 
turn  the  prelent  conhitutions  of  the  European  States,  in 
•order  to  introduce  a  chimera  which  the  hi  (lory  of  man¬ 
kind  fhows  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man. 

4  V 

Naturam  cxpellas  fared ,  iamtn  vfquc  recur  ret. 


Suppofe  it  pofliblc,  and  done  in  peace,  it  could  not 
(land,  unlefs  every  principle  of  activity  in  the  human 
mind  be  enthralled,  all  incitement  to  exertion  and  induf- 


try  removed,  and  man  brought  into  a  condition  incapa¬ 
ble  of  improvement ;  and  this  at  the  expence  of  every 
thing  that  is  valued  by  the  belt  of  men — by  mi  levy  and 
devaltation — by  loofening  all  the  bands  of  fociety.  1  o 
talk  of  morality  and  virtue  in  conjunction  with  inch 
vjfchemes,  is  an  infult  to  common  lenfe  ;  difTolutencls  of 
manners  alone  can  bring  men  to  think  of  it. 
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Is  it  not  aftonifhing  therefore,  to  hear  people  in  this 
country  exprefs  any  regard  for  this  inftitution  ?  Is  it 
not  gnevmg  to  the  heart  to  think  that  there  are  Lodges 

file  T  am°ng  US  ?  1  think  that  ^thing  bids 

aner  for  wean, ng  our  inconfiderate  countrymen  from 

having  any  connection  with  them,  than  the  faithful  ac¬ 
count  tre  given.  I  hope  that  there  are  few,  very  few 
°  our  countrymen,  and  none  whom  we  call  friend,  who 

benanvn,h  r  Whlch  Praai^  fuch  things  can 

be  any  thing  elie  than  a  ruinous  Affociation,  a  gar,  a  of 

profligates.  All  their  profefTions  of  the  love  of  man- 

un  are  yam;  nay,  their  Illumination  muft  be  a  be- 

ddering  blaze,  and  totally  ineffeaual  for  its  purpofe, 

or  n  has  had  no  fuch  influence  on  the  leaders  of  the 

311 ,  ;  -Vf  Ur  fcerms  Tlite  adequate  to  the  effeaS  it  has 

pi °  need  ;  for  iUch  are  the  charaQers  of  thole  who  for¬ 
get  God. 


If  we  in  the  next  place  attend  to  their  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  examine  it  by  thofe  rulers  of  common  fenfe 

tiat  wc  apply  in  other  cafes  of  conduft,  we  fhall  find  it 
equally  unpromifing.  The  fy.ftem  of  Uluminatifm  is 
one  o  the  explanations  of  Free  Mafonry  ;  and  it  has 
gamed  many  parti  fans.  Thcfe  explanations  reft  their 
crcu.t  and  their  preference  on  their  own  merits.  There 
is  fomothing  in  themfelves,  or  in  one  of  them  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  another,  which  procures  it  the  preference 
,°r  US  °'vn  PP'C’  therefore,  to  give  this  Order  any 
dependence  on  Free  Mafonry,  is  to  degrade  the  Order. 

.  °  Ulllodace  a  Alafonic  Ritual  into  a  manly  inflitution 
is  to  degrade  it  to  a  frivolous  amufement  for  great  chil- 

Mt  n  Hally  exciting  themfelves  to  reform  the 
wurh,  and  qualified  for  the  talk,  muft  have  been  dif- 
P11  U|di  fuch  occupations.  1  hey  betray  a  frivolous 
conception  of  the  talk  in  which  they  arc  really  engaged. 
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To  imagine4that  men  engaged  in  the  draggle  and  rival- 
ftiip  of  life,  under  the  influence  of  fflMh,  or  mean,  or 
impetuous  patiions,  are  to  be. wheedled  into  caiuiiG  fen- 
tirnents,  or  a  generous  conducl,  as  a  fiowaitl  cmid  may 
lometimes  be  made  gentle  and  trabiahle  by  <t  tattic  01  a 
humming-top,  betrays  a  great  ignorance  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  an  arrogant  (elf-conceit  in  thole  who  can  ima¬ 
gine  that  all  but  thcmfelves  are  babies.  'J  he  further  we 
proceed,  the  more  do  we  fee  of  this  want  of  wifdom,. 
The  whole  procedure  of  their  inflruclion  fuppofes  fuch 
a  complete  lurrender  of  freedom  of  thought,  ol  common 
fenfe,  and  of  common  caution,  that  it  leems  iinpoh'ible 
that  it  fhould  not  have  alarmed  every  lenlible  mind. 
This  indeed  happened  before  the  Order  was  (even  years 
old.  It  was  wife  indeed  to  keep  their  Areopa^itx  out 
of  fight ;  but  who  can  be  fo  filly  as  to  believe  that  their 
unknown  fuperiors  were  all  and  always  lauhlefs  men. 
But  had  they  been  the  men  they  were  reprefented  to  be 
— if  I  have  any  knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  any  ca¬ 
pacity  of  drawing  juft  inferences  from  the  conduQ.  of 
others,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  knowing  his  fuperiors 
would  have  animated  the  pupil  to  exertion,  that  lie  might 
exhibit  a  pleating  fpeflacle  to  Inch  intelligent  and  wor¬ 
thy  judges.  Did  not  the  Stoics  prolels  themfeives  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  fcheme  of  life,  by  the  thought 
that  the  immortal  Gods  were  looking  on  and  palling 
their  judgments  on  their  manner  of  acting  the  part  af- 
figned  them  ?  But  what  abjebt  fpirit  will  be  contented 
with  working,  zealoufly  working,  for  years,  after  a 
plan  oi  which  lie  is  never  to  learn  the  full  meaning.  In 
fhort,  the  only  knowledge  that  he  can  perceive  is  know¬ 
ledge  in  its  worft  form,  Cunning.  This  mu  ft  appear  in 
•the  contrivances  by  which  he  will  toon  find  that  he  is 
kept  in  complete  fubjeftion.  If  he  is  a  true  and  zca- 
•  lous  Brother,  he  has  put  hiinfelf  in  the  power  of  his  Su- 
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penors  by  his  refcripts,  which  they  required  of  him  on 
pretence  of  their  horning  his  own  charafter,  and  of  his 
learning  how  to  know  the.  c  ha  rafters  of  other  men  -  In 
thefe  refcripts  they  have  got  his  thoughts  on  many  deli¬ 
cate  points,  and  on  the  conduft  of  others.  His  Direc¬ 
tors  mav  ruin  him  by  betraying  him;  and  this  without 
being  feen  in  it.  I  fhould  think  that  wife  men  would 
know  that  none  but  weak  or  bad  men  would  fubjeft 
themfelves  to  Inch  a  talk.  They  exclude  the  good,  the 
manly,  the  only  fit  pcrfons  for  affifting  them  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  inform  and  to  rule  the  world.  Indeed  I 
may  fay  that  this  exclufion  is  almolt  made  already  by 
conuefting  the  Order  with  Free  Mafonry.  Lodges  are 
not  the  reforts  of  luch  men.  They  may  fometimes  be 
found  there  for  an  hour’s  relaxation.  But  thefe  places 
are  the  haunts  of  the  young,  the  thoughtlefs,  the  idle, 
the  weak,  the  vain,  or  of  defigning  Literati;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  this  -is  the  condition  of  three-fourths  of  the  Il¬ 
luminati  whofe  names  are  known  to  the  public.  I  own 
that  the  reafons  given  to  the  pupil  for  preferring  thefe 
talks  arc  clever,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  their  cf- 
feft.  During  the  flurry  of  reception,  and  the  glow  of 
expectation,  the  danger  may  not  he  fufpefted  ;  but  I 
bandy  imagine  that  it  will  remain  unperceived  when  the 
pupil  fits  down  to  write  his  firfl  leffon.  Mafon  Lodges, 
however,  were  the  molt  likely  places  for  finding  and 
cnhllmg  inemners.  ±  oung  men,  warmed  by  declama¬ 
tions  teeming  with  the  fiimly  moral  cant  of  Cofmo-po- 
Iitifm,  are  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  this  Illumi¬ 
nation.  It  now  appears  al!o,  that  the  dilfentions  in 
I  roc  Mafonry  muff,  have  had  great  influence  in  promot¬ 
ing  tins  fclicme  of  Weifhaupt’s,  which  was,  m  many 
pai  ticulai s,  fo  unpromifing,  becaufe  it  prefuppofes  fuoh 
a  degradation  of  the  mind.  But  w  hen  the  fcHifmatics  m 
Mafonry  difputcd  with  warmth;  trifles  came  to  acquire 
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tmfpeakable  importance.  The  hankering  after  wonder 
was  not  in  the  lead  abated  by  all  the  tricks  which  had 
been  detected,  and  the  mipoihbility  of  the  wifhed-ior 
difcovery  had  never  been  demonitrated  to  peifons  p»c- 
poffefled  in  its  favor.  They  ftill  chofe  to  believe  that 
the  fymbols  contained  fome  important  lecret ;  and  hap¬ 
py  will  be  the  man  who  finds  it  out.  The  more  frivo¬ 
lous  the  fymbols,  the  more  does  the  heart  cling  to  the 
my  fiery  ;  and,  to  a  mind  in  this  anxious  (late,  Weif- 
haupt’s  proffer  was  enticing.  He  laid  before  them  a 
fcheme  which  was  fomewhat  feafible,  was  magnificent, 
furpaffing  our  conceptions,  but  at  the  fame  time  fuch  as 
permitted  us  to  expatiate  on  the  fubjecl,-  and  even  to 
amplify  it  at  pleafure  in  our  imaginations  without  abfur- 
dity.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  fo  many  were  fafeinated  till  they  became  at  laft  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  abfurdity  and  inconfiftency  of  the  means 
by  which  this  fplendid  objefcl  was  to  be  attained.  Hear 
.what  Spartacus  himfelf  fays  of  hidden  myllcries.  u  Of 
all  the  means  I  know  to  lead  men,  the  inoff  effectual  is 
a  concealed  mvfierv.  The  hankering  of  the  mind  is  ir- 
-refiftible  ;  and  if  once  a  man  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
that  there  is  a  myftery  in  a  thing,  it  is  impoffible  to  get 
it  out,  either  by  argument  or  experience.  And  then, 
we  can  fo  change  notions  by  merely  changing  a  word. 
.What  more  contemptible  than  fanaticifm  ;  but  call  it 
. entliujiafm  ;  then  add  the  little  word  noble ,  and  you 
may  lead  him  over  the  world.  Nor  are  we,  in  thefe 
.bright  days,  a  bit  better  than  our  fathers,  who  found 
the  pardon  of  their  fins  myflerioufly  contained  in  a  much 
greater  fin,  viz.  leaving  their  family,  and  going  bare¬ 
footed  to  Rome.” 

Such  being  the  employment,  and  fuch  the  difciples, 
fhould  we  expefcl  the  fruits  to  be  very  precious  ?  No. 


/  ifej try- 
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Uic  dotlnnes  which  were  gradually  unfolded  were  fuch 
llUtcd  ,hofe  who  continued  in  the  Curfus  Academicus. 

1  hofc  who  dld  not>  becaufe  they  did  not  like  them,  got 
a  Sta  bene  ;  they  were  not  fit  for  advancements.  The 
munhers  however  were  great ;  Spartacus  boafted  of  600 
m  Bavaria  alone  in  1783.  We  don’t  know  many  of 
them  ;  few  of  thole  we  know  were  in  the  upper  ranks 

°*  u,t'  ;  and  1  can  fee  that  it  required  much  wheedling, 
and  many  letters  of  long  worded  German  compliments 
from  he  proud  Spartacus,  to  win  even  a  young  Baron 
or  a  Graf  juft  come  of  age.  Men  in  an  eafy  fituation 
in  life  could  not  brook  the  employment  of  a  fpy,  which 
is  bafe,  cowardly,  and  corrupting,  and  has  in  all  ages 
and  countries  degraded  the  perfon  who  engages  in  it. 
Can  the  perfon  be  called  wife  who  thus  enflaves  himfelf? 
Such  perlbns  give  up  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
rely  on  their  unknown  Superiors  with  the  blinded  and 
mod  abject  confidence.  For  their  fakes,  and  to  rivet 
fiiu  fafLi  men  own  fetters,  they  engage  in  the  moft  cor¬ 
rupting  of  all  employments — and  for  what  ? — To  leant 
Ionic  thing  moit  ol  an  order,  ol  winch  every  decree  ex¬ 
plodes  the  doftrine  of  a  former  one.  Would  it  have 
hurt  the  young  I lluminatus  to  have  it  explained  to  him 
a,,  at  once  P  V.  ould  not  this  fire  his  mind — when  he  fees 
with  the  fame  glance  the  great  objeft,  and  the  fitnefs  of 
the  means  for  attaining  it  ?  Would  not  the  exalted  cha¬ 
racters  ol  the  Superior,  fo  much  excelling  himfelf  in  ta¬ 
lents,  and  virtue,  and  happinefs  (otherwife  the  Order  is 
good  for  nothing)  warm  his  heart,  and  fill  him  with  emu¬ 
lation,  mice  he  lees  111  them,  that  what  is.  lo  drongly 
preached  to  bun  is  an  attainable  thing  ?  No,  no — it  i.s 
all  a  liicic  ;  nc  mud  he  kept  like  a  child,  ainufed  with 
tattles,  .iml  dais,  and  ribands — and  all  the  fatislafifion  he 
ODtams  is,  life  the  Malons,  the  fun  of  lectng  others  run¬ 
ning  tlic  fame  gauntlet. 
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Weifhaupt  acknowledges  that  the  great  influence  of 
the  Order  may  be  abufed.  Surely,  in  no  way  fo  cafily 
or  fo  fatally  as  by  corrupting  or  feduftive  leffons  in  the 
beginning.  The  miftake  or  error  of  the  pupil  is  undif- 
coverable  by  himfelf  (according  to  the  genuine  princi¬ 
ples  of  Illumination)  for  the  pupil  mult  believe  his 
Mentor  to  be  infallible — with  him  alone  he  is  connefted 
■ — his  leflons  only  mull  he  learn.  Who  can  tell  him 
that  he  has  gone  wrong — or  who  can  fet  him  right  ?  yet 
he  certainly  may  be  milled. 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  confufion  and  deficiency. 
There  mud  be  fome  ftandard  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made ;  but  this  is  inacceffible  to  all  within  the  pale  of 
the  Order;  it  is  therefore  without  this  pale,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Order — and  it  is  attainable  only  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  Order.  The  Ouibus  Licet,  thePitiMo, 
the  Soli,  can  procure  no  light  to  the  perfon  who  docs 
not  know  that  he  has  been  led  out  of  the  right  road  to 

«  vy 

virtue  and  happinefs.  The  Superiors  indeed  draw  much 
lifeful  information  from  thefe  reports,  though  they  af- 
fe£l  to  Hand  in  no  need  of  it,  and  they  make  a  cruel 
return. 

j 

All  this  is  fo  much  cut  of  the  natural  road  of  indrufti- 

f 

on,  that,  on  this  account  alone,  we  may  prefume  that  it. 
is  wrong.  We  are  generally  fafe  when  we  follow  na¬ 
ture's  plans.  A  child  learns  in  his  father’s  houfe,  by 
feeing,  and  by  imitating,  and  in  common  domeftic  educa¬ 
tion,  he  gets  much  ufeful  knowledge,  and  the  chief  habits 
which  are  afterwards  to  regulate  his  conduft.  Example 
does  almoft  every  thing  j  and,  with  refpeft  to  what  may 
be  called  living,  as  didinguifhable  from  profedion,  fpe- 

culation  and  argumentative  inflrutlion  are  feldom  cm- 

—  •  «  • 
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ployed,  or  of  any  ufe.  The  indifpenfablenefs  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  obedience,  for  domeftic  peace  and  hap- 
pmef,  forms  moft  of  thefe  habits  ;  and  the  child,  under 
good  parents,  is  kept  in  a  fituation  that  makes  virtue  ea- 
her  than  vice,  and  he  becomes  wife  and  good  without 
any  exprefs  ftudy  about  the  matter. 

But  this  Illumination  plan  is  darknefs  overall— it  is 
too  artificial  and  the  topics,  from  which  counfel  is  to 
be  drawn,  cannot  be  taken  from  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  Order— for  thefe  are  yet  a  fecret  for  the  pupil— and 
mmt  e\er  be  a  fecret  for  him  while  under  tuition.  They 
mult  therefore  be  drawn  from  common fources,  and  the 
Order  is  of  no  ufe  ;  all  that  can  naturally  be  effeauated 
by  this  Affociation  is  the  forming,  and  affiduoufly  fof- 
tering  a  narrow,  Jewifh,  corporation  fPirit,  totally  op. 
polite  to  the  benevolent  preteniions  of  the  Order.  The 
pupil  can  fee  nothing  but  this,  that  there  is  afet  of  men, 
whom  he  does  not  know,  who  may  acquire  incontroula. 
ble  power,  and  may  perhaps  make  ufe  of  him,  but  for 
what  purpofe,  and  in  what  way,  he  does  not  know  ;  how 
Can  lie  know  that  his  endeavours  are  to  make  man  hap¬ 
pier,  any  other  tvay  than  as  he  might  have  known  it 
without  having  put  this  collar  round  his  own  neck  ? 

Thefe  reflexions  addrefs  themfelves  to  all  men  who 
profefs  to  conduct  themfelves  by  the  principles  and  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  fenfe  and  prudence,  and  who  have  the 
ordinary  fhare  of  candour  and  good  will  to  others.  It 
requires  no  fingular  fenfibility  of  heart,  nor  great  gene- 
rofity,  to  make  (uch  people  think  the  doctrines  and 
views  of  the  Illuminati  falle,  atifurd,  foolifh,  and  ruin¬ 
ous.  But  I  hope  chat  I  addrefs  them  to  thoufands  of 
my  countrymen  and  friends,  who  have  much  higher  no¬ 
tions  of  human  nature,  and  who  cherifli  with  care  the 
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•affections  and  the  hopes  that  aie  fuited  to  a  rational,  a 
benevolent,  and  a  high-minded  being,  capable  of  entile  Is 

improvement* 

To  thofe  who  enjoy  the  cheering  confidence  in  the 
fuperintendance  and  providence  of.  God,  who  confider 
themfelves  as  creatures  whom  he  has  made,  and  whom 
he  cares  for,  as  the  lubjeHs  of  hts  moial  government, 
this  Order  mull  appear  with  every  character  of  falfe-*- 
hood  and  abfurdity  on  its  countenance.  What  can 
be  more  improbable  than  this,  that  He,  whom  we 
look  np  to  as  the  contriver,  the  maker,  and  director,  ot 
this  goodly  frame  of  things,  fhould  have  fo  far  midaken 
his  own  plans,  that  this  world  of  rational  creatures  fhould 
have  fubfided  for  thoufands  of  years,  before  a  way 
could  be  found  out,  by  which  his  intention  of  making 
men  good  and  happy  could  be  accomplifhed  ;  and  that 
this  method  did  not  occur  to  the  great  Artid  himfelf, 
>nor  even  to  the  wifcfl,  and  happieft,  and  bed  men  upon 
earth  ;  but  to  a  few  perfons  at  Munich  in  Bavaria,  who 
had  been  trying  to  raife  ghofts,  to  change  lead  into  gold, 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  di [cover  treafurcs,  but  had  failed  in 
all  their  attempts ;  men  Who  had  been  engaged  for  years 
in  every  whim  which  charaQerifes  a  weak,  a  greedy,  or 
a  gloomy  mind.  Finding  all  the  fie  beyond  their  reach, 
they  combined  their  powers,  and,  at  once,  found  out 
this  infinitely  more  important  secret — for  f'ccret  it 
muff  dill  be,  otherwife  not  only  the  Deity,  but  even 
thofe  philofophers,  will  dill  be  difappointed. 

Yet  this  is  the  doflrine  that  mud  be  ['wallowed  bv  the 

*  v 

Minerva  Is  and  the  Illuminati  Minorcs ,  to  whom  it  is  not 
yet  fafe  to  diiclofe  the  grand  fecrct,  that  there  is  no  fuck 
fuperintendance.  of  Deity .  At  latt,  however,  when  the 
pupil  has  conceived  fuch  exalted  notions  of  the  know- 
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ledge  of  his  teachers,  and  fuch  low  notions  of  the  bhm 

n,Tef  rt°r,  r  "1  WO"‘'’  h  be  ”»  <M«li 
c„T.  V  P  h,m  ,hat  ali  former  nolions  were 

only  old  wives  tales.  By  this  time  he  mod  have  heard 

mtchaootu  fuperltition,  and  how  mens  minds  have  bred 

dazzled  by  tins  fplend.d  piBure  of  a  Providence  and  a 

m°!a  g°' ernment  of  thc  univerfe.  It  now  appears  in 
compatible  with  the  great  object  of  the  Order,  the  pnn- 

aples  of  univerfal  liberty  and  equality-*  is  therefore 

al  ,ne  T'Uh°Ut  anher  examination>  for  this  reafort 
e-  This  was  prec.fely  the  argument  ufed  in  France 

p*  rc  ve;ded  religion.  It  was  incompatible 
with  their  Rights  of  Man.  r 

It  is  richly  worth  obferving  how  this  principle  car* 

warp  the  judgment,  and  give  quite  another  appearance' 

to  the  fame  objeft.  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed 

with  a  mod  remarkable  inftance  of  it,  which  I  be-  leave 
to  give  at  length. 

Our  immortal  Newton,  whom  the  philofophers  of 
Luropc  look  up  to  as  thc  honor  of  our  fpecies,  whom 
even  Mr.  Badly,  the  Prefident  of  the  National  Affem- 
bly  of  France,  and  Mayor  of  Paris,  cannot  find  words 
lufhccmJy  energetic  to  praife  ;  this  patient,  fagacious, 
and  fucccfsful  obferver  of  nature,  after  having  exhibited 
to  thc  wondering  world  the  charactcriftic  property  of 
that  principle  of  material  nature  by  which  all  the  bodies 
of  the  folar  fyltem  arc  made  to  form  a  connefted  and 
permanent  univerfe  ;  and  after  having  fhown  that  this 

dW  °  aL,IO!1  aIonc  was  adapted  to  this  end,  and  that  if 
guvity  had  deviated  but  one  thoufandth  part  from  tha 
inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of  the  di fiances,  the  fyffem  mull, 
m  thc  courfe  of  a  very  few  revolutions,  have  gone  into 
confufion  and  ruin— he  fits  down,  and  views  tire  goodly 
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fcene—and  thenclofes  his  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
fophy  with  this  reflection  (his  Scholium gena  die.) 

«  This  molt  elegant  frame  of  things  could  not  have 
arifen,  unlefs  by  the  contrivance  and  the  direClion  of  a 
wile  and  powerful  Being  ;  and  if  the  fixed  flars  arc  tiie 
centres  of  fy  Items,  thefe  fy  Items  muff  be  fimilar  ;  and 
all  thefe,  conftru&ed  according  to  the  fame  plan,  are  fub- 
ject  to  the  government  of  one  Being.  All  thefe  he  go¬ 
verns,  not  as  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of 
all  ;  therefore,  on  account  of  his  government,  he  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Lord  God — Pantokrator  ;  for  God  is  a  relative 
term,  and  refers  to  fubjeCts.  Deity  is  God’s  govern¬ 
ment,  not  of  his  own  body,  as  thole  think  who  confider 
him  as  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  of  his  fervants.  The 
fupreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal,  infinite,  abfolutely  per¬ 
fect.  But  a  being,  however  perfect,  without  govern¬ 
ment,  is  not  God  ;  for  we  fay,  my  God, your  God,  the 
God  of  Ifrael.  We  cannot  fay  my  eternal,  my  infinite. 
We  may  have  feme  notions  indeed  of  his  attributes,  but 
can  have  none  of  his  nature.  With  refpect  to  bodies, 
we  fee  only  fliapes  and  colour — hear  only  founds — 
touch  only  furfaces.  Thefe  are  attributes  of  bodies  ; 
but  of  their  effence  we  know  nothing.  As  a  blind  man 
can  form  no  notion  of  colours,  we  can  form  none  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  perceives,  and  underftands,  and 
influences  every  thing. 


“  Therefore  we  know  God  oniv  by  his  attributes. 
What  are  thefe  ?  The  wife  and  excellent  contrivance, 
ftrufiure,  and  final  aim  of  all  things.  In  thefe  his  per¬ 
fections  we  admire  him,  and  we  wonder.  In  his  direc¬ 
tion  or  government,  we  venerate  and  worfhip  him — we 
worfhip  him  as  his  fervants  ;  and  God,  without  domi¬ 
nion,  without  providence,  and  final  aims,  is  Fate — not 
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the  object  either'  of 
fear.” 


reverence,  of  hope,  of  love,  or  of 


Butmark  the  emotions  which  affefted  the  mind  of  ano- 
iher  excellent  obferver  of  Nature,  the  admirer  of  New¬ 
ton,  and  the  perfon  who  has  put  the  finifhing  ftroke  to 
the  Newtonian  philofophy,  by  fhowing  that  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion,  is  the  genuine  refult 
of  a  gravatation  decreafing  in  the  precife  duplicate  ratio 
oi  the  di fiance  mverfely  ;  I  mean  Mr.  Delaplace,  one 
of  the  mod  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  French  academy 
of  fciences.  ^  He  has  lately  publifhed  the  Syjleme  du 
.donae  a  molt  beautiful  compend  of  aflronomy  and  of 
the  Newtonian  philofophy.  Having  finifhed  his  work 
with  the  fame  obfervation,  “  That  a  gravitation  inverfe- 
ly  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  distances  was  the 
onl)  principle  which  could  unite  material  Nature  into 
a  permanent  fyftem  he  alfo  fits  down— furveys  the 
feene— points  out  the  parts  which  he  had  brought  with¬ 
in  our  ken — and  then  makes  this  reflection  :  “  Beheld 
in  its  totality,  aflronomy  is  the  noblefl  monument  of  the 
human  mind,  its  chief  title  to  intelligence.  But,  feduced 
by  the  illufions  of  fenfe,  and  by  felf  conceit,  we  have 
long  confidered  ourfelves  as  the  centre  of  thefe  moti¬ 
ons  ;  and  our  pride  has  been  punifhed  by  the  groundlefs 
fears  which  we  have  created  to  ourfelves.  We  imagine, 
forfooth,  that  all  this  is  for  us,  and  that  the  flars  influ¬ 
ence  our  deflinies  !  But  the  labours  of  ages  have  con- 
vjfcced  us  of  our  error,  and  we  find  ourfelves  on  an  in¬ 
significant  planet,  ahnofl  imperceptible  in  the  immenlity 
of  (pace.  But  the  fublime  difeoveries  we  have  made 
richly  repay  this  humble  fituation.  Let  us  cherifh  thefe 
vith  care,  as  the  delight  of  thinking  beings — they  have 
cteflroyed  our  miliatces  as  to  our  relation  to  the  reft  of 
the  univerfe ;  errors  which  were  the  more  fatal,  bocaufe 
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ihe  focial  Order  depends  on  juftice  and  truth  alone.  Fax? 
be  from  us  the  dangerous  maxima  that  it  is  fomctimes 
ufeful  to  depart  from  thefe,  and  to  deceive  men,  m  order 
to  in  hire  their  happinefs  ;  but  cruel  experience  ha* 
Ihewn  ns  that  theie  laws  are  never  totally  extinbt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  thefe  laft 
words — they  cannot  relate  to  aftrology — this  was  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  date.  The  u  attempts  to  deceive  men,  in  ol¬ 
der  to  infure  their  happinefs,”  can  only  be  thole  by 
which  we  are  made  to  think  too  highly  of  ourfelves. 
w  Inhabitants  of  this  pepper-corn,  we  think  ourfelve> 
the  peculiar  favorites  ol  Heaven,  nay,  the  chief  objects 
of  care  to  a  Being,  the  Maker  of  all  ;  and  then  we  ima¬ 
gine  that,  after  this  life,  we  are  to  be  happy  or  mifera- 
hle,  according  as  we  accede  or  not  to  this  fubj ligation- -to 
opinions  which  enfiave  us.  But  truth  andjullicc  have 
broken  thefe  bonds.” — But  where  is  the  force  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  entitles  this  perfecler  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy  to  exult  fo  much  ?  It  all  reds  on  this,  That 
this  earth  is  but  as  a  grain  of  muftard-feed.  Man  would 
be  more  worth  attention  had  he  inhabited  Jupiter  or  the 
Sun.  Thus  may  a  Frenchman  look  down  on  the  noble 
creatures  who  inhabit  Orolong  or  Pelew.  But  whence 
arifes  the  abfurdity  of  the  intellectual  inhabitants  of  this 
pepper-corn  being  a  proper  object  of  attention  ?  it  is 
becaufe  our  (hallow  comprehenfions  cannot,  at  the  fame 
glance,  fee  an  extenfive  feene,.  and  perceive  its  molt  mi¬ 
nute  detail.. 

.  .  *  •  '  ;  h 

David,  a  King,  and  a  foldier  had  fome  notions  of  this 
kind.  The  heavens,  it  is  true,  pointed  out  to  him  a. 
Maker  and  Ruler,  which  is  more  than  they  feem  to  have 
done  to  the  Gallic  philofopher  ;  but  David  was  afraid 
that  he  would  be  forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and  cries  out* 
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Lord  !  what  is  marS  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?•* 
Tut  David  gets  rid  of  his  fears,  not  by  becoming  a  phi 

Gopher,  and  difcovering  all  this  to  be  abfurd— he 

U°Uld  |hl1  be  forgotten— he  at  once  thinks  of  what  he  is 
-  a  noble  creature— high  in  the  fcale  of  nature!  “  But  ’* 
ays  tie,  -1  had  forgotten  myfelf.  Thou  haft  made 
nian  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels— thou  haft  crown- 
c  him  with  glory  and  honor— thou  haft  put  all  things 

l,n  C1  h,s  iect-”  Here  are  exalted  fentiments,  fit  for  the 
creature  whole  ken  pierces  through  the  immenfity  of  the 

M  tb.e  umverte,  and  who  fees  his  relation  to  the  uni- 

e’  eng  ncarl>'  ailied  to  its  Sovereign,  and  capable 
,  nun-.c°ntinually  in  his  rank,  by  cultivating  thofe  ta- 
l^nts  which  diliinguifh  and  adorn  it. 

.  Thoufands,  I  truft,  there  are,  who  think  that  this  life 
2  ’  >ut  a  Prcpa)ation  for  another,  in  which  the  mind  of 
man  will  have  the  whole  wonders  of  creation  and  of  pro- 

Vf  cncc  !aiu  °Pen  to  us  enraptured  view,  where  it  will 
Ice  and  comprehend  with  one  glance  what  Newton,  the 

xnoft  patient  and  fuccefsful  of  all  the  obfervers  of  na- 
lurc,  took  years  of  meditation  to  find  out — where  it  will 
attain  mat  fitch  of  wifdom,  goodueis,  and  enjoyment. 

which  our  confciences  tell  us  we  are  capable,  tho’ it 
l<u  furpaffes  that  of  the  wifeft,  the  beft,  and  the  happieft 
men.  Such  perfons  will  confider  this  Order  as  de¬ 
grading  and  deteflable,  and  as  in  direS  oFPofition  to 
their  molt  confident  expeHations  :  For  it  pretends  to 
v.natis  impoflible,  to  perfect  peace  and  happinefs  in  this 
life.  They  believe,  and  they*  fed,  that  man  muft  be 
made  perfect  through  fufferings,  which  fhall  cal]  into  ac¬ 
tion  powers  of  mind  that  otherwife  would  never  have 
unfoiucd  thcmldves — powers  which  are  frequently  four- 
ccs  of  the  pureft  and  molt  foothing  pleafures,  and  natur¬ 
ally  make  us  reft  our  eyes  and  hopes  on  that  ftate  where 
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every  tear  fliall  we  wiped  awsy,  and  where  the  kind  af- 
feftions  (hall  become  the  never-failing  fources  of  pure 
and  unfading  delight.  Such  perfons  fee  the  palpable  ab- 
furdity  of  a  preparation  which  is  equally  neceffary  for 
all,  and  yet  mull  be  confined  to  the  minds  of  a  few, 
who  have  the  low  and  indelicate  appetite  for  frivolous 
play-things,  and  for  grofs  fenfual  pleafures.  Such  minds 
will  turn  away  from  this  boalled  treat  with  loathing  and 

abhorrence. 

• 

I  am  well  aware  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  fmile 
at  this,  and  think  it  an  enthufialtical  working  up  of  the 
imagination,  fimilar  to  what  I  reprobate  in  the  cafe  of 
Utopian  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  univerfal  Liberty  and 
Equality.  It  is  like,  they  will  fay,  to  the  declamation 
in  a  fermon  by  perfons  of  the  trade,  who  are  trained  up 
to  finelfe*  by  which  they  allure  and  tickle  wTeak  minds* 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  do  not  ad- 
drefs  myfelf  to  the  cold  hearts,  who  contentedly 

Sink  and  J lumber  in  their  cells  of  day 

- — ^-Peace  to  all  fuch  - but  to  the  /dices  animez. 

quibus  h&’C  cognofcere  cura  — to  thofe  who  have  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  pleafures  of  fcience,  who  have  been  fuccefsful — * 
who  have  made  difeoveries — who  have  really  illuminat¬ 
ed  the  world — to  the  Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the  Lockes. 
— Allow  me  to  mention  one,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  molt 
elegant  mathematician,  the  only  philofopher,  and  the 
molt  worthy  man*  of  that  celebrated  family.  He  faid 
to  a  gentleman  (Dr.  Staehling)  who  repeated  it  to  me, 
that  “  when  reading  fome  of  thole  wonderful  guelfes  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  fubfequent.  demonltration  of 
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'vjiich  has  been  the  chief  fource  of  fame  to  his  molt  ce¬ 
lebrated  commentators— his  mind  has  fometimes  been 
lo  overpowered  by  thrilling  emotions,  that  he  has  wifh- 
ed  that  moment  to  be  his  laft  ;  and  that  it  was  this  which 
gave  him  the  cleared;  conception  of  the  happinefs  ol 
heaven.”  If  fuch  delightful  emotions  could  be  excited 
y  the  perception  of  mere  truth,  what  mull  they  be 
when  each  of  thefe  truths  is  an  inftance  of  wifdom,  and 
when  we  recollea,  that  what  we  call  wifdom  in  the 
works  of  nature,  is  always  the  nice  adaptation  of  means 
tor  producing  beneficent  ends  ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  af¬ 
fecting  qualities  is  fufceptible  of  degrees  which  are 
boundlefs,  and  exceed  our  higheft  conceptions.  What 
can  this  complex  emotion  or  feeling  be  but  rapture  ? 
But  Bernoulli  is  a  Doftor  of  Theology-and  therefore 
a  lulpicious  perfon,  perhaps  one  of  the  combination 
hired  by  defpots  to  enllave  us.  I  will  take  another 
man,  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family,  a  foldier,  who 
often  fignalifed  himfelf  as  a  naval  commander — who  at 
one  time  forced  his  way  through  a  powerful  fleet  of  the 
\  enetians  with  a  Imall  fquadron,  and  brought  relief  to 
a  diftrefled  garrifon.  I  would  defire  the  reader  to  pe- 
rufe  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Kenhelm  Digby’s  Treatifes  on 
Body  and  Mind  ;  and  after  having  reflected  on  the  Hate 
of  fcience  at  the  time  this  author  wrote,  let  him  coolly 
weigh  the  incitements  to  manly  conduft  which  this  fol¬ 
dier  finds  in  the  differences  obferved  between  body  and 
mind  ;  and  then  let  him  fay,  on  his  confcience,  whether 
they  are  more  feeble  than  thofe  which  he  can  draw  from 

the  eternal  fleep  of  death.  If  he  thinks  that  they  are _ 

he  is  in  the  proper  frame  for  initiation  into  Spartacus  s 
higher  mylteries.  He  may  be  either  Magus  or  Rtx. 

Were  this  a  proper  place  for  confidering  the  queftion 
as  a  queftion  of  fcience  or  truth,  I  would  fay,  that  eve- 
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y  man  who  has  been  a  fuccejsful  Undent  of  nature,  and 
vho  will  reft  his  conclusions  on  the  fame  maxims  of  pro- 
>able  reafoning  that  have  procured  him  fuccefs  in  his 
)aft  refearches,  will  confider  it  as  next  to  certain  that 
here  is  another  ftate  of  exiftence  for  rational  man.  For 
le  mult  own,  that  if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  there  is  a  molt 
ingular  exception  to  a  proportion  which  the  whole 
:ourfe  of  his  experience  has  made  him  confider  as  a 
ruth  founded  on  univerfai  indu&ion,  viz.  that  nature 
iccomplijhts  all  her  plams^nxi  that  every  clafs  of  beings 
attains  all  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable.  Let 
him  but  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  he  will  feel  that  his 
intellect  is  capable  of  improvement,  in  comparifon  with 
which  Newton  is  but  a  child.  I  could  purfue  this  argu¬ 
ment  very  far,  and  (I  think)  warm  the  heart  of  every 
man  whom  I  (hould  wifh  to  call  my  friend. 

What  opinion  will  be  formed  of  this  Affociation  by 
the  modeft,  the  lowly-minded,  the  candid,  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  they  too  often  feel  the  fuperior  force  of  pre- 
fent  and  fenfible  pleafures,  by  which  their  minds  are 
drawn  off  from  the  contemplation  of  what  their  confci- 
ences  tell  them  to  be  right — to  be  their  dutiful  and  filial 
ferrtiments  and  emotions  refpe&ing  their  great  and  good 
Parent — to  be  their  dutiful  and  neighbourly  affeQions, 
and  their  proper  conduQ:  to  all  around  them — and  which 
diminifh  their  veneration  for  that  purity  of  thought  and 
moderation  of  appetite  which  becomes  their  noble  na¬ 
tures.  What  muft  they  think  of  this  Order  ?  Confcious 
of  frequent  faults,  which  would  offend  themfelves  if 
committed  by  their  deareft  children,  they  look  up  to 
their  Maker  with  anxiety — are  forry  for  having  fo  far 
forgotten  their  duty,  and  fearful  that  they  may  again 
forget  it.  Their  painful  experience  tells  them  that  their 
reafon  is  often  too  weak,  their  information  too  fcanty, 
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diftort  a^rl  1j-rbf!rUacd  by  Paffi°n  and  Prejudices,  which 
diftort  and  difcolour  every  thing ;  or  it  is  unheeded  dur- 

ing  their  attent.cn  t°  prefent  objefts.  Happy  fhould 

hey  be  if  it  fhould  pleafe  their  kind  Parent  to  remind 

hem  of  their  duty  from  time  to  time,  or  to  influence 

len  mind  in  any  way  that  would  compenfate  for  their 

own  ignorance,  their  own  weaknefs,  or  even  their  indo- 

ience  and  negleH.  They  dare  not  expeft  fuch  a  favor, 

whmh  their  modefty  tells  them  they  do  not  deferve,  and 

7  J,ch  they  rfear  maT  be  unfit  to  be  granted ;  but  when 
fuch  a  comfort  is  held  out  to  them,  with  eager  hearts 

they  receive  it— they  blefs  the  kindnefs  that  granted  it, 

and  the  hand  that  brings  it - .Such  amiable  charafters 

have  appeared  in  all  ages,  and  in  ail  fituations  of  man¬ 
kind.  They  have  not  in  all  inllances  been  wife— often 
have  they  been  precipitate,  and  have  too  readily  catch- 
ed  at  any  thing  which  pretended  to  give  them  the  fo 

much  wifhed-for  afliftances  ;  and,  unfortunately,,  there 

have  been  enthufiafts,  or  villains,  who  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  univerfal  wifh  of  anxious  man  ;  and  the 
world  has  been  darkened  by  cheats,  who  have  mifrepre- 
fented  God  to  mankind,  have  filled  us  with  vain  ter¬ 
rors,  and  have  then  quieted  our  fears  by  fines,  and  fa- 
cnficcs,  and  mortifications,  and  fervices,  which  they 
find  made  more  than  amends  for  all  our  faults.  Thus 
was  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  our  own  dignity, 
and  to  our  Maker  and  Parent,  kept  out  of  fight,  and  re¬ 
ligion  no  longer  came  in  aid  to  our  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  tliefe  fuperflitions  it 
opened  the  doors  of  heaven  to  the  worthlefs  and  the 
’tvickcd.  But  I  wifh  not  to  (peak  of  thefe  men,  but  of 
the  good,  the  candid,  the  modest,  the  humble  who 
know  their  failings,  who  love  their  duties,  but  wifh  to 
know,  to  perceive,  and  to  love  them  Hill  more.  Thefe 
are  they  who  think  and  believe  that  “  the  Gofpel  has 
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brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  that  is,  within 
their  reach.  They  think,  it  woithy  ol  the  Eathci  ol  man¬ 
kind,  and  they  receive  it  with  thankful  hearts,  admiring 
above  ail  things  the  limplicity  of  its  morality,  compre¬ 
hended  in  one  fentence,  “  Do  to  another  what  you  can 
reafonably  wifh  that  another  lhould  do  to  you,  and 

THAT  PURITY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  MANNERS  WHICH 
DISTINGUISHES  IT  FROM  ALL  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  MO*. 
RAL  INSTRUCTION  THAT  HAVE  EVER  BEEN  OFFER 

ed  to  men.  Here  they  find  a  ground  of  refignation 
under  the  troubles  of  -life,  and  a  fupport  in  the  hour  of 
death,  quite  fuited  to  the  diffidence  of  their  characler. 
Such  men  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  Stoics  were  pei- 
fons  of  noble  and  exalted  minds,  and  that  they  had  wor¬ 
thy  conceptions  of  the  rank  of  man  in  the  fcale  of  God  s 
works  ;  but  they  confefs  that  they  themfelves  do  not 
feel  all  that  fupport  from  Stoical  principles  which  man 
too  frequently  needs ;  and  they  fay  that  they  are  not 
lingular  in  their  opinions,  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  prevented,  by  their  want  of  heroic  fortitude,  by 
their  fituation,  or  their  want  of  the  opportunities  of  cul¬ 
tivating  their  native  ftrength  of  mind,  from  ever  attain¬ 
ing  this  hearty  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  Deity. —  1  hey 
maintain,  that  the  Stoics  were  b^it  a  few,  a  very  few,  from 
among  many  millions — and  therefore  their  being  fatisfied 
wasbut  a  trifle  amidft  the  general  difeontent,  and  fretti  ng> 
and  defpair. — Such  men  will  moff  certainly  flart  back 
from  this  Illumination  with  horror  and  fright — from  a 
Society  which  gives  the  lie  to  their  fondefl  hopes,  makes 
a  fpart  of  their  grounds  of  hope,  and  of  their  deliverer; 
and  which,  after  laughing  at  their  credulity,  bids  them 
{hake  off  all  religion  whatever,  and  denies  the  exi (fence 
of  that  Supreme  Mind,  the  pattern  of  all  excellence, 
who  till  now  had  filled  their  thoughts  with  admiration 
and  love — 'from  an  Order  which  pretends  to  free  them 
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from  fp, ritual  bondage,  and  then  lays  on  their  necks  a 
oad  ten  times  more  oppreffive  and  intolerable,  from 

''  'Ch  th,eyhaVe  no  P°wer  of  ever  efcaping.  Men  of 
enfe  and  virtue  will  fpurn  at  fuch  a  propofal  j  and  even 

he  profligate  who  trade  with  Deity,  muft  be  fenfible 
hat  they  will  be  better  off  with  their  priefts,  whom  they 
'now,  and  among  whom  they  may  make  a  feleftion  of 
Inch  as  will  with  patience  and  gentlenefs  dear  up  their 

doubts,  calm  their  fears,  and  encourage  their  hopes. 

And  all  good  men,  all  lovers  of  peace  and  of  juftice, 

'V!  abhor  and  rejea  the  thought  of  overturning  the  pre- 
fent  conftitution  of  things,  faulty  as  it  may  be,  merely 
m  the  endeavour  to  eftablifh  another,  which  the  vices  of 
mankind  may  fubvert  again  in  a  twelvemonth.  They 
mult  fee,  that  in  order  to  gain  their  point,  the  propofers 
have  found  it  neceffary  to  deftroy  the  grounds  of  mora- 
uty,  by  permitting  the  moft  wicked  means  for  accom- 
phihing  any  end  that  our  fancy,  warped  by  pallion  or  in- 
tereft,  may  reprefent  to  us  as  of  great  importance.  They 
fee,  that  inftead  of  morality,  vice  muft  prevail,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  fecurity  for  the  continuance  of  this 
Utopian  felicity  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  defolation  and 
mileiy  muft  lay  the  world  wafte  during  the  ftruggle,  and 
half  of  thofe  for  whom  we  are  driving  will  be  fwept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  but  to  look  to  France, 
vhcie  in  eight  years  there  have  been  more  executions 
and  fpoilations  and  diftrefles  of  every  kind  by  the  pou- 
vou  revolutionnaire ,  than  can  be  found  in  the  long  re¬ 
cords  of  that  defpotic  monarchy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati  that  ftrikes  me  with  more  horror  than  the  pronn- 
/<ds  of  Hercules  and  M'nos  to  enuft  the  women  in  this 
flocking  warfare  with  all  that  “  is  good,  and  pure,  and 
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lovely,  and  of  good  report."  They  could  not  have  fallen 
on  any  expedient  that  will  be  more  effectual  and  fatal. 
If  any  of  my  countrywomen  lhall  honor  thele  pages  with 
a  reading,  I  would  call  on  them,  in  the  moft  earneft 
manner,  to  confider  this  as  an  affair  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  themfelves.  I  would  conjure  them  by  the 
regard  they  have  for  their  own  dignity,  and  for  theii 
rank  in  fociety,  to  join  againft  thefe  enemies  of  human 
nature,  and  profligate  degraders  of  the  fex ;  and  I  would 
allure  them  that  the  prefent  Rate  of  things  annoR  puts  it  in 
their  power  to  be  the  faviours  of  the  woild.  But  if  they 
are  remffs,  and  yield  to  the  fedudion,  they  will  fall  horn 
that  high  Rate  to  which  they  have  arifen  in  ChiiRian 
Europe,  and  again  fink  into  that  infignificancy  or  flave- 
ry  in  which  the  fex  is  found  in  all  ages  and  countiics  out 
of  the  hearing  of  Chriftianity. 

I  hope  that  my  countrywomen  will  confider  this  fo- 
lemn  addrefs  to  them  as  a  proof  of  the  high  efleem  in 
which  I  hold  them.  They  will  not  be  offended  then  if, 
in  this  feafon  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  when  I  wifli  to  im- 
prefs  their  minds  with  a  ferious  truth,  I  fhall  wave  cere¬ 
mony  which  is  always  defigning,  and  Ipeak  ol  them  in 
honefi  but  decent  plainnefs. 

Man  is  immerfed  in  luxury.  Our  accommodations 
are  now  fo  numerous  that  every  thing  is  plealure.  Even 
in  very  fober  fituations  in  this  highly  cultivated  Soci¬ 
ety,  there  is  hardly  a  thing  that  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  neceflary  of  life,  or  even  of  a  mere  conveniency — 
every  thing  is  ornamented — it  mud  not  appear  of  ule 
— it  muR  appear  as  giving  fome  fenfible  pleafure.  I  do 
not  fay  this  by  way  of  blaming — it  is  nature — man  is  a 
refining  creature,  and  our  moft  boafled  acquirements 
are  but  refinements  on  our  neCelfarv  wants.  Our  hut 
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become^  a  palace,  our  blanket  a  fine  drefs,  and  our 
become  It, e,,ceS.  This  difcoment  cvi.h  the  natural 
condition  of  things,  and  this  difpofition  to  refinement 
is  a  charatleriftic  of  our  fpecies,  and  is  the  great  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  lives.  The  diredion  which  this  pro- 
penhty  chances  to  take  in  any  age  or  nation,  marks  its 

charadei  in  the  moft  confpicuous  and  interefting  man¬ 
ner.  All  have  it  in  dome  degree,  and  it  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  in  feme,  it  may  conditute  the  chief  ob- 
jed  of  attention  If  this  be  the  cafe  in  any  nations,  it 
ftjrely  molt  likely  to  be  fo  in  thofe  where  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  life  are  the  mod  numerous— therefore  in 
a  uch  and  luxurious  nation.  I  may  furely,  without 
exaggeration  or  reproach,  give  that  appellation  to  our 
own  nation  at  this  moment.  If  you  do  not  go  to  the 
very  lowed  clafs  of  people,  who  mufl  labour  all  day,  is 
n  not  the  chief  object  of  all  to  procure  perceptible  plea- 
Jure  m  one  way  or  another  ?  The  fober  and  bufy  ftrim- 
g  e  in  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  getting  the  means  of  en¬ 
joying  the  comforts  of  life  without  farther  labour— and 
many  have  no  other  object  than  pleafure. 

7  ben  let  us  reflect  that  it  is  woman  that  is  to  grace  the 
whole— It  is  in  nature,  it  is  the  very  conftitution  of 
man,  that  woman,  and  every  thing  conneded  with  wo¬ 
man,  muft  appear  as  the  ornament  of  life.  7’hat  this 
mixes  with  every  other  focial  fentiment,  appears  from 
t  e  conduct  of  our  fpecies  in  ail  ages  and  in  every  fitu- 
ation.  This  I  prefume  would  be  the  cafe,  even  though 
t  ,cre  were  no  qualities  or  talents  in  the  fex  to  juftify  it. 

m  Lntiinent  reljpeding  the  fex  is  neceffary,  in  order 
to  rear  fo  hclplefs,  fo  nice,  and  fo  improveable  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  man;  without  it,  the  long  abiding  tafk  could 
not  be  performed  .—and  I  think  that  I  may  venture  to 
fay  that  it  is  performed  in  the  different  dates  of  fociety 
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nearly  in  proportion  as  this  preparatory  and  indifpenfa* 
ble  fentiment  is  in  force* 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  no  lefs  evident  that  it 
is  the  defire  of  the  women  to  be  agreeable  to  the  men* 
and  that  they  will  model  themfelves  according  to  what 
they  think  will  pleafe.  Without  this  adjuftment  of 
fentiments  by  nature,  nothing  would  goon.  We  ne¬ 
ver  obferve  any  fuch  want  of  fymmetry  in  the  works  of 
God.  If,  therefore,  thofe  who  take  the  lead,  and  give 
the  faftiion  in  fociety,  were  wife  and  virtuous,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  women  would  fet  the  brighteft 
pattern  of  every  dung  that  is  excellent.  But  if  the  men 
are  nice  and  faftidious  fenfualifts,  the  women  will  be 
refined  and  elegant  voluptuaries. 

There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  female  mind,  cither  in 
talents  or  in  difpofitions  ;  nor  can  we  fay  with  certainty 
that  there  is  any  fubjeft  of  intelleftual  or  moral  difeuf- 
fion  in  which  women  have  not  excelled.  If  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  their  conftitution,  and  other  phyfical  caufes,  al¬ 
low  the  female  fex  a  fmaller  (hare  of  fome  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  they  poffefs  others  in  a  fuperior  degree,  which  are 
no  lefs  refpectable  in  their  own  nature,  and  of  as  great 
importance  to  fociety.  Inftead  of  defcanting  at  large 
on  their  powers  of  mind,  and  fupporting  my  affertions 
by  the  inftances  of  a  Hypatia,  a  Schurman,  a  Zenobia, 
an  Elifabeth,  &c.  I  may  repeat  the  account  given  of 
the  fex  by  a  perfon  of  uncommon  experience,  who  faw 
them  without  difguife,  or  any  motive  that  could  lead 
them  to  play  a  feigned  part. — Mr.  Ledyard,  who  tra- 
verfed  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,  for  the  mere  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  tafte  lor  obfervation  of  human  nature; 
■  generally  in  want,  and  often  in  extreme  milery, 
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’  1  have  (fa>'s  he)  always  remarked  that  women,  m 
ad  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  humane; 
that  they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timor¬ 
ous  and  model*  and  that  they  do  not  hefitate,  like 
maji,  to  perform  a  kind  or  generous  aftion. — Not 
haughty,  not  arrogant,  not  fupercilious,  they  are  full 
•of  courtefy,  and -fond  of  fociety— more  liable  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  alfo,  more  virtu- 

•ous,  and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.  To  a 

woman,  whether  civilized  or  favage,  I  never  addreffed 
myfelf  in  the  language  of  decency  and  friendlhip,  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  anfwer — with  man 
it  nas  often  been  other  wile. 


“  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhofpitable 
Denmark,  through  honelt  Sweden,  and  frozen  Lap- 
land,  rude  and  churlifh  Finland,  unprincipled  Ruffia, 

and  the  wide  fpread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar _ 

it  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  lick,  the  women  have 
ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo  ;  and  to  add 
to  this  virtue  (fo  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevo¬ 
lence)  thefe  atlions  have  been  performed  in  fo  free  and 
lo  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  thirfty,  I  drank  the 
1  wee  tell  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarfe  meal 
with  a  double  relifh.” 

And  thefe  arc  they  whom  Weifhaupt  would  corrupt ! 
One  ol  thefe,  whom  he  had  embraced  with  fondnefs, 
would  he  have  murdered,  to  fave  his  honor,  and  qua¬ 
lify  himfelf  to  preach  virtue  !  But  let  us  not  be  too  fe- 
vere  on  Weifhaupt— let  us  waih  ourfelves  clear  of  ail 
flam  bcloic  we  think  of  reprobating  him.  Are  we  not 
guilty  degree,  when  we  do  not  cultivate  in  the 

women  thefe  powers  of  mind,  and  thofe  difpofitions  of 
heart,  wnich  would  equally  dignify  them  in  every  fta- 
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tion  as  in  thofc  humble  ranks  in  which  Mr.  Ltd} ard 
moftr  frequently  faw  them  ?  I  cannot  think  that  we  do 
this.  They  are  not  only  to  grace  the  whole  of  cultivat¬ 
ed  fociety,  but  it  is  in  their  faithful  and  alfeQionatc 
perfonal  attachment  that  we  are  to  find  the  fweeteit  plea- 
fures  that  life  can  give.  Yet  in  all  the  fituations  where 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  not  diHated  by 
the  dern  laws  of  necedity,  are  they  not  named  up  for 
mere  amufement — are  not  ferious  occupations  confider- 
ed  as  a  talk  which  hurts  their  lovelinefs  ?  What  is  this 
but  fcUiihnefs,  or  as  if  they  had  no  virtues  worth  cultir  a«.- 
ing  ?  Their  bufinefs  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ornamenting 
them fe Ives,  as  if  nature  did  not  dictate  this  to  them  al¬ 
ready,  with  at  lead'  as  much  force  as  is  neceffary.  Lvc- 
ry  thing  is  prescribed  to  them  becavfe  it  makes  them  mere 
lovely — even  their  moral  leflbns  are* enforced  by  this  ar¬ 
gument,  and  Mifs  Woolftoncroft  is  perfeQly  right  when 
file  fays  that  the  fine  leffons  given  to  young  women  by 
Fordyce  or  Rouffeau  arc  nothing  but  {clfifh  arid  refined 
voluptuoufnefs.  This  advocate  of  her  fex  puts  her  lif¬ 
ters  in  the  proper  point  of  view,  when  fhe  tells  them 
that  they  are,  like  man,  the  fubjefts  of  God’s  moral  go¬ 
vernment — like  man,  preparing  themfelves  for  bound- 
lefs  improvement  in  a  better  date  of  exidence.  Had 
die  adhered,  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  kept  it  con- 
ftantly  in  fight,  her  book  (which  doubtlefs  contains  ma¬ 
ny  excellent  things,  highly  deferving  of  their  ferious 
confideration)  would  have  been  a  mod  valuable  work. 
She  juftly  obferves,  that  the  virtues  of  the  fex  are  great 
and  refpeftable,  but  that  in  our  mad  chace  of  pleafure, 
only  pleafure,  they  are  little  thought  of  or  attended  to. 
Man  truds  to  his  own  uncontroulkble  power,  or  to  the 
general  gooduefs  of  the  fex,  that  their  virtues  will  ap¬ 
pear  when  we  have  occafion  for  them; — u  but  we  will 
lend  for  thefe  fome  other  time  f ' — Many  noble  di  I  plays 
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.  °  t  lCy  make  of  the  difficult  attainments.  Such 
is  the  patient  bearing  up  under  misfortunes,  which  has 
no .bn  fancy  to  fupport  it  in  the  effort.  This  is  more 

lrhcult  than  braving  danger  in  an  atfive  and  confpicu- 
ous  fituauon.  How  often  is  a  woman  left  with  a  family 
and  the  fluttered  remains  of  a  fortune,  loft  perhaps  by 
cilhpation  or  by  indolence— and  how  feldom,  how  very 
leldom,  do  we  lee  woman  flrrink  from  the  taflc,  or  dif- 
charge  it  with  negligence  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  folly  next 
to  madnefs,  not  to  be  careful  of  this  our  greateit  blef, 

1Ilg  °  th|nSs  whlch  fo  nearly  concern  our  peace— nor 
guard  ou rlc Ives,  and  thefe  our  belt  companions  and 
friends,  from  the  effefts  of  this  fatal  Illumination  ?  It 
has  indeed  brought  to  light  what  dreadful  lengths  men 
■will  go,  when  undci  tire  fanatical  and  dazzling  glare  of 
happmefs  in  a  Hate  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  fpurred 
on  by  infatiable  luxury,  and  not  held  in  check  by  moral 
feelings  and  the  reftraints  of  religion — and  mark,  reader, 
mat  the  women  have  here  alfo  taken  the  complexion  of 

ti,e  mcn’  anci  liave  even  gone  beyond  them.  If  we  have 
feen  a  fon  prefent  himlelf  to  the  National  Affembly  of 
1  ranee,  proielhng  1ns  latisfattion  with  the  execution  of 
liis  father  three  days  before,  and  declaring  himfelf  a  true 
citizen,  who  prefers  the  nation  to  all  other  confident* 
turns;  we  have  alfo  feen,  on  the  fame  day,  wives  de¬ 
nouncing  their  hirfbands,  and  (O  fhocking  to  human 
natuie  !)  mothers  denouncing  tlieir  Ions,  as  bad  citizens 
and  traitors.  Mark  too  what  return  the  women  have 
inc  1  "  f'or  ab  tlieir  horrid  lervices,  where,  to  exprefs 
their  fentiments  of  civifm  and  abhorrence  of  royalty, 
they  threw  away  the  character  of  their  fex,  and  bit  the 
amputated  limbs  of  their  murdered  countrymen.*-  Sure- 

I  fay  tins  on  the  authority  of  a  young  gentleman,  an  emi¬ 
grant,  who  faw  it,  and  who  faid,  that  they  were  women,  not  of 
the  dregs  o i  the  Palais  Royal,  nor  of  infamous  character,  but  well 
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ly  thefe  patriotic  women  merited  that  the  rights  of  their 
{'ex  fliould  be  coniidered  in  full  council,  and  they  were 
well  entitled  to  a  feat ;  but  there  is  not  a  fmgle  act  of 
their  government  in  which  the  fex  is  conhdered  as  hav¬ 
ing  any  rights  whatever,  or  that  they  are  things  to  be 

cared  for.  > 

Are  not  the  accurfed  fruits  of  Illumination  to  be  fecn 
in  the  prefent  humiliating  condition  of  woman  in  f  ranee? 
pampered  in  every  thing  that  can  reduce  them  to  the 
mere  inftrument  of  animal  plea  1  m  e.  In  their  pi  dent 
Hate  of  national  moderation  (as  they  call  it)  and  iecuri- 
ty,  fee  Madame  Talien  come  into  the  public  theatre,  ac¬ 
companied  by  other  beautiful  women  (I  was  about  to 
have  miinamed  them  Ladies)  laying  aude  all  modelly, 
and  prefenting  themlelves  to  the  public  view,  with  baied 
limbs,  a  la  Sauvage ,  as  the  alluring  objects  ot  delire.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  Scrums  mattei,encoui ag¬ 
ed,  nay,  prompted  by  government,  i  o  keep  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians  in  the  prefent  fever  of  dilfolute  gaiety,  they 
are  at  more  expencc  from  the. national  treaiury  lor  me 
fupport  of  the  iixty  theatres,  than  all  the  penlions  and 
honorary  offices  in  Britain,  three  times  told,  amount  to. 
Was  not  their  abominable  farce  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  a  bait  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
Weilhaupt’s  Erotcrion  ?  1  was  pleafed  to  lee  among  the 
priefts  of  that  folemnity  Mr.  Brigonzi,  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  formerly  Machinifle  (and  excellent  in  his  profelii^ 
on)  to  the  opera  at  the  palace  in  St.  Petcrfburg.  He 
was  a  molt  zealous  Mafon,  and  Chevalier  de  1  Orient ; 
and  I  know  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  fame  capacity 
of  Machimjle  de  l' Opera  ;  fo  that  I  am  next  to  certain 


drefied. — I  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  relation,  accompanied  with 
looks  of  horror  and  difguft,  only  provoked  a  contemptuous  Indie 
from  an  illuminated  Britiih  Fair  one. 
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'.if  d  i  '  T  ,Ve?;  man-  But  what  "iU  be  the  end  of 
this  ?  The  fondlings  of  the  wealthy  will  be  pamper- 

d  m  all  the  indulgences  which  faftidious  voluptuoufnefs 

finds  neceffary  for  varying  or  enhancing  its  pleafures ;  but 

tncy  will  either  be  flighted  as  toys,  or  they  will  be  im- 

,lU"  C‘  and  the  compamons  of  the  poor  will.be  drudg¬ 
es  and  flaves.  ° 


I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  enthu  Gallic  ad- 
mnation  of  Grec.an  democracy  that  recommended  to 
tne  r  rench  nation  the  drefs  d  la  Greece,  which  exhibits, 
not  tne  elegant,  ornamented  beauty,  but  the  beautiful 
female,  fully  as  well  as  Madame  Talien’s  drefs  d  la  Saw- 
xc%r'  tt  was  no  doubt  with  the  fame  adherence  to  rert 
cus  principle,  that  Mademoifelle  Therouanne  was  mod 
eautifully  dreffed  a  I'Amazonne  on  the  5th  of  OQober 
"’hen  fhe  turned  the  heads  of  fo  many  young  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  regiments  at  Verfailles.  The  Cvtherea,  the 
hommum  divumque  voluptas,  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  was  alio  drelfed  d  la  Grccque  ;  and  in  this,  and 
m  much  of  the  folemnities  of  that  day,  I  recognized  the 
fade  and  invention  of  my  old  acquaintance  Brigonzi.  I 
recolleBed  the  dreffes  of  our  premiere  &  feconde  Surveil- 
. /antes  in  the  Logede  la  FidelilL  There  is  a  mod  evi¬ 
dent  and  charafteridic  change  in  the  whole  fydem  of  fe 
male  drefs  in  France.  The  FW.es  de  VOpera  always 
gave  the  ton,  and  were  furcly  withheld  by  no  rigid  prin- 
‘  I  hey  fometimes  produced  very  extravagant  and 

fantastic  forms,  but  thefe  were  almod  always  in  the  dyle 
of  the  higbed  ornament,  and  they  traded,  for  the  red  of 
.the  impreflion  which  they  wiflicd  to  make,  to  the  fafei- 
natmg  expreffion  of  elegant  movements.  This  indeed 
was  wonderful,  and  hardly  conceivable  by  any  who  have 
not  feen  a  grand  ballet  performed  by  good  actors.  I 
bave  ^ied  tears  of  the  molt  lincerc  and  tender  forrow 
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during  the  exhibition  of  Antigone,  let  to  mufic  by  Tia- 
etta,  and  performed  by  Madame  Mcilcour  and  >.)*c  1  o- 
relli,  and  Zantini.  I  can  eafily  conceive  the  impredion 
to  be  (till  ftronger,  though  perhaps  of  another  kind,  when 
the  former  fuperb  dreiies  are  changed  for  tnc  exprcflive 
fimphcity  of  the  Orecian.  I  cannot  nelp  thinking  that 
the  female  ornaments  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  even 
among  ourfelves,  have  lefs  elegance  hncc  we  loft  tnc 
imprimatur  or  the  French  court,  uut  Ice  how  HI  this 
will  terminate,  when  we  fhall  have  brought  the  fcx  lo 
low*  and  will  not  even  wait  for  a  Mahometan  paradife. 

j 

What  can  w7e  expect  but  fuch  a  diflolutenefs  ol  man¬ 
ners,  that  the  endearing  ties  of  relation  and  family,  and 
mutual  confidence  wTithin  doors,  will  he  flighted,  and  will 
■ceafe  ;  and  every  man  muft  ftand  up  for  himfelf,  (ingle 
and  alone,  in  perfect  equality,  and  full  liberty  to  do 
whatever  his  own  arm  (but  that  alone)  is  able  to  accom- 
plifh.  This  is  not  the  fuggeftion  of  prudifli  fear,  I  think 
it  is  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  that  France  is  at 
this  moment  giving  to  the  world  the  fulled  proof  of 
Weifhaupt’s  fagacity,  and  the  judgment  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  plans.  Can  it  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
our  morals  or  manners  to  have  our  ladies  frequent  the 
gymnaftic  theatres,  and  fee  them  decide,  like  the  Roman 
matrons,  on  the  merits  of  a  naked  gladiator  or  wrefller  P 
Have  we  not  enough  of  this  already  with  our  vaulters 
and  pofture-mafters,  and  fliould  we  admire  any  lady  who 
had  a  rage  for  fuch  fpe  Hades  P  Will  it  improve  our  taftc 
to  have  our  rooms  ornamented  with  fuch  paintings  and 
fculptures  as  filled  the  cenaculum,  and  the  ftucly  of  the 
refined  and  elegant  moralift  Horace,  who  had  the  art — 
ndendo* dicerc  verum  ?  Shall  we  he  improved  when  fuch 
indulgences  are  thought  compatible  with  fuch  lefions  as 
;  he  generally  gives  for  the  conduH  of  life?  The  pure 
..Morality  of  Illuminati fm  is  now  employed  in. dripping 
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Ita/y°fa!1  t!',ofe  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  and 
vo.uptuoi, fuels  :  and  Paris  ere  long  be  the  depofit 

and  the  relort  of  artifts  from  all  nations,  there  to  ftudy 
the  works  ol  ancient  mailers,  and  to  return  from  thence 
pam.ars  of  public  corruption.  The  plan  is  mafferly,  and 
the  low-born  Statefmen  and  Generals  of  France  may  in 
this  ldpect  be  let  on  a  level  with  a  Colbert  or  a  Conde 
Lut  the  conferences  of  this  Gallic  dominion  over 
the  minds  or  fallen  man  will  lie  as  dreadful  as  their  do- 
minion  over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Recollect  in  what  manner  Spartacus  propofed  to 
corrupt  his  fillers  (for  we  need  not  fpeak  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  expected  that  this  would  promote  his  plan 
—tins  is  abundantly  plain.)  It  was  by  deftroying  their 
moral  fentiments,  and  their  fentiments  of  religion— 
Recoiled  what  is  the  recommendation  that  the  Atheifl 
Minos  gives  of  his  hep-daughters,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
t  icin  as  proper  perfons  for  the  Lodge  of  Sifters.  “  They 
have  got  over  all  prejudices,  and,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  think  as  I  do.”  Thefe  profligates  judged 
rightly  that  this  affair  required  much  caution,  and  that  the 
uttnoll  attention  to  decency,  and  even  delicacy,  inuft  be 
obftrved  in  their  rituals  and  ceremonies,  otherwife  they 
would  be  difgvjUd.  1  his  was  judging  fairly  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  female  mind.  But  they  judged  falfely,  and  on¬ 
ly  according  to  their  own  coarfe  experience,  when  they 
attributed  their  dilguff  and  their  fears  tocoynefs.  Coy- 
nefs  is  indeed  the  initinctive  attribute  of  the  female.  In 
woman  it  is  very  great,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  genuine 
fource  ol  the  difgujl  of  which  the  Illuminati  were  fufpi- 
cious.  But  they  have  been  dim -ft  gh  ted  indeed',  or  very 
unfortunate  in  their  acquaintance,  if  they  never  obferved 
any  other  fource  of  repugnance  in  the  mind  of  woman 
to  what  is  immoral  or  immodeft— if  they  did  not  fee  dif- 
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| i Is-C — ' — inoi'cil  difapprobation.  I^o  they  mean  to  mGnuate^ 
-that  in  that  regard  which  model!  women  exprefs  in  all 
their  words  and  aflions,  For  what  every  one  underhand'* 
by  the  terms  decency7,  modelly7,  filthmcls,  obfcenity  ,  tney 
only  fhow  female  coynels  ?  I  hen  are  they  veiy  blind  in- 
11  ru dors.  But  they  arc  not  lo  buno.  The  account 
given  of  the  initiation  of  a  young  Siller  at  i  rank lort^ 
-under  the  feigned  name  P fychanon,  (hows  the  moil  feru- 
pulous  attention  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fex  ;  and 
the  confufion  and  difturbance  which  it  occahoned  among 
•the  ladies^  after  all  their  care,  blows,  that  when  they 
-thought  all  right  and  delicate,  they  had  been  but  coarfe 
-judges*  Minos  damns  the  ladies  there,  bccaufe  they  are 
too  free,  too  rich,  too  republican,  and  too  wife,  for  be¬ 
ing  led  about  by  the  nofe  (this  is  his  own  expreflion.) 
But  Philo  certainly  thought  mote  corre&ly  of  the  fex 
in  general,  when  he  fays,  Truth  is  a  model!  girl  :  She 
-maybe  handed  about  like  a  lady,  by  good  fenfc  and 
sood  manners,  but  mult  not  be  bullied  and  driven  about 

O  7 

like  a  ftrumpet.  I  would  give  the  difcoUrfes  or  addreff 
Tes  which  were  made  on  that  occafion  to  the  different 
•  claffes  of  the  affembly,  girls,  young  ladies,  wives,  young 
men,  and  (Irangcrs,  which  arc  really  well  compofed  and 
pretty,  were  they  not  fuch  as  would  offend  my  fair 
countrywomen. 

The  religious  fentiments  by  which  mortals  are  to  bo 
abided,  even  in  the  difeharge  of  their  moral  duties,  and 
•{till  more,  the  fentiments  which  are  purely-  religious, 
:  and  have  no  reference  to  anything  here,  are  precifely 
thofe  which  are  molt  eafily  excited  in  the  mind  of  wo¬ 
man.  Affefction,  admiration,  filial  reverence,  are,  if  [ 
miltake  not  exceedingly,  thofe  in  which  the  women  far 
furpafs  the  men  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  wc  ge- 
.  -  -  •  -  •  .  B  •  b,- 
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ncrally  find  them  fo  much  difpofed  to  devotion,  which 
is  not  ung  but  a  fort  of  fond  indulgence  of  thefe  affec¬ 
tions  without  limit  to  the  imagination.  The  enraptur¬ 
ed  devotee  pours  out  her  foul  in  expreffions  of  thefe 
lee  mgs,  juft  as  a  fond  mother  mixes  the  careffes  given 
to  ler  child  with  the  moll  extravagant  expreffions  of 
Jove.  The  devotee  even  endeavours  to  excite  higher 

degrees  of  thefe  affections,  by  expatiating  on  fuch  cir- 

cumftances  in  the  divine  conduct  with  refpeft  to  man  as 

naturally  awaken  them  ;  and  he  does  this  without  any 

tear  of  exceeding;  becaufe  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Good- 

nefs  will  always  juAify  the  fentiment,  and  free  the  ex- 

preffion  of  it  from  all  charge  of  hyperbole  or  extrava- 
gancc. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  female  mind  is 
well  adapted  to  cultivation  by  means  of  religion,  and 
that  their  native  foftnefs  and  kindnefs  of  heart  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fufficient  for  procuring  it  a  favorable  reception 
from  them.  It  is  there  lore  with  double  regret  that  I  fee 
any  of  them  join  in  the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  our  Illu¬ 
minated  philofophers,  who  fee  no  need  of  fuch  affiffan- 
cesfor  the  knowledge  and  difeharge  of  their  duties. 

1  here  is  nothing  fo  unlike  that  general  modeffy  of 
thought,  and  that  diffidence,  which  we  are  difpofed  to 
think  the  charafter  of  the  female  mind.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  fuch  deviations  from  the  general  conduft 
of  the  fex  are  marks  of  a  harfher  charafter,  of  a  heart 
tuat  has  lcls  fenlibility,  and  is  on  the  whole  lels  amiable 
than  that  of  others ;  yet  it  muff  be  owned  that  there  are 
fome  fuch  among  us.  Much,  if  not  the  whole  of  this 
perverlion,  has,  J  am  perluaded,  been  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  bad  example  in  the  men.  They  are  made  fa¬ 
miliar  with  fuch  expreffions — their  firft  horror  is  gone, 
and  (would  to  heaven  that  I  were  mi  (taken  !)  fome  of 
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them  have  already  wounded  their  confidences  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  have  fome  reafon  to  wifh  that  religion 
may  be  without  foundation. 

But  I  would  call  upon  all,  and  theft  women  in  partu 
cular,  to  confider  this  matter  in  another  light — as  it  may 
-affea  themfelves  in  this  life  ;  as  it  may  afteft  their  rank 
and  treatment  m  ordinary  fociety.  I  would  lay  to  them, 
that  if  the  world  fhall  once  adopt  the  belief  that  this  life 
is  our  all,  then,  the  true  maxim  of  rational  conducl  will 
be,  to  “  eat  and  to  drink,  fince  to-morrow  we  are  to 
die  and  that  when  they  have  nothing  to  truft  to  but 
the  fondnefs  of  the  men,  they  will  loon  find  themfelves 
reduced  to  flavery.  The  crown  which  they  now  wear 
will  fall  from  their  heads,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  the 
arbiters  of  what  is  lovely  in  human  life.  The  empire  of 
beauty  is  but  fliort ;  and  even  in  republican  France,  it 
will  not  be  many  years  that  Madame  Talien  can  fafei- 
nate  the  Parifian  Theatre  by  the  exhibition  of  her  charms. 
Man  is  faftidious  and  changeable,  and  he  is  (Longer  than 
they,  and  can  always  take  his  own  will  with  refpetl  to 
woman.  At  prefent  he  is  with-held  by  refpeft  for  her 
moral  worth — and  many  are  with-held  by  religion — and 
many  more  are  with-held  by  public  laws,  which  law's 
were  framed  at  a  time  when  religious  truths  influenced 
the  minds  and  the  conducl  of  men.  When  the  fentimenu 
of  men  change,  they  will  not  be  fo  fool  1  111  as  to  keep  in 
force  laws  which  cramp  their  flrongell  defires.  Then  will 
the  rich  have  their  Harems,  and  the  poor  their  drudges. 

Nay,  it  is  not  merely  the  circumftancc  of  woman’s  be¬ 
ing  confidered  as  the  moral  companion  of  man  that  gives 
the  fex  its  empire  among  us.  There  is  fomething  of 
this  to  be  obferved  in  all  nations.  Of  all  the  diftinflions 
which  fet  our  fpecies  above  the  other  fentient  inhabit- 
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a’US  °f  this  §lobe’  making  as  unlike  to  the  bell  of 
1Cm  3S  tle'  are  to  a  P‘C(-'e  o[  inanimate  matter,  there  is 
n°nt  nio,e  lemarkable  than  the  differences  obfervabL 
™  the  appearances  of  thole  defires  by  which  the  race  is 
continued,  As  I  oblerved  already,  fuch  a  diRindion 

1S  ,"dllPe»fably  neceffary.  There  mult  be  a  moral  com 
nec  ton,  in  01  er  (but  the  human  Ipecies  may  be  a  race 

°  iatl0na  creatures,  improvcable,  not  only  by  the  en- 
crea  ing  experience  of  the  individual,  but  alfo  by  the  he¬ 
ritable  experienced  the  fucceffive  generations.  It  may 
be  obferved  between  the  folkary  pairs  in  Labrador, 
■where  human  nature  ftarves,  like  the  Runted  oak  in  the 
nevice  of  a  baron  rock  ;  and  it  is  feen  hvthe  cultivated 
;OUOties  01  Tro-ope,  where  our  nature  in  a  feriesof  ages 
becomes  a  majeftic  tree.  But,  alas  !  with  what  differ¬ 
ences  ol  boughs  .and  foliage  !  Whatever  may  be  the  na¬ 
me  powers  of  mind  in  the  poor  but  gentle  Efquimaux, 
ffecan  do  nothing  for  the  Ipecies  but  nurle  a  young 
one  who  cannot  run  his  race  of  life  without  inceffant 

,  hard  iabour  10  kecP  foul  and  body  together— here 
t  ic  re  fore  her  Radon  in  fociety  can  hardly  have  a  name, 

becaule  there  can  hardly  be  laid  that  there  is  an  afloci- 
ation  except  what  is  neediary  for  repelling  the  hoRRe 
«ttuC-.„  of  Indians,  who  feem  to  hunt  them  without  oro- 
vocauon  as  the  dog  does  the  hare.  In  other  parts  of  the 
_\voihJ,  ,LC  butt  the  confideration  in  which  the  (ex  is 
held,  nearly  follows  the  proportions  of  that  aggregate  of 
man)  different  particulars,  which  we  confider  as  conRi- 
lbc  c uhivadon  o|  a  fociety.  We  may  perhaps 
err,  and  we  probably  do  err,  in  our  cRimadon  of  tbefe 

<  egrccs,  Ixcaufe  we  are  not  pcrfctlly  acquainted  with 
AWiat  is  the  real  excellence  of  man.  But  as  far  as  wc  cm 
J'idgc  of  it,  I  believe  that  my  affertion  is  acknowledged. 

<  >n  this  authority,  I  might  prefume  to  fay,  that  it  i  m 
C'hrjRtan  Europe  that  man  has  attained  his  highdi  tie- 
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pree  of  cultivation — and  it  is  undoubtedly  bcic  that  the 
woineti  have  attained  the  inched,  rank.  I  may  e\  cn  auu, 
that  it  is  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  the  ellential  and 
diitino-uifhine  dodrines  of  Chriftian  morality  are  mod 
generally  acknowledged  and  attended  to  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  that  woman  ads  the  higheli  part  in  general 
fociety.  But  here  we  mult  be  very  careful  how  we 
form  our  notion,  either  of  the  fociety,  or  of  the  female 
rank — it  is  furely  not  from  the  two  or  three  dozens  w  ho 
fill  the  higheli  ranks  in  the  hate.  Their  number  is  too 
fmall,  and  their  fituation  is  too  particular,  to  afford  the 
proper  average.  Belides,  the  htuation  of  the  individu¬ 
als  of  this  clals  in  all  countries  is  very  much  the  fame — 

j 

and  in  all  it  is  very  artificial — accordingly  their  charac¬ 
ter  is  fantafiieal.  Nor  are  we  to  take  it  from  that  clals 
that  is  the  molt  numerous  of  all,  the  loweft  clals  of  foci¬ 
ety,  for  thefeare  the  labouring  poor,  whole  condudand 
occupations  are  fo  much  didated  to  Hie m  by  the  hard 
circumltances  of  their  fituation,  that  fcarcely  any  thing 

is  left  to  their  choice.  The  fituation  of  wromen  of  this 

* 

clafs  mult  be  nearly  the  fame  in  all  nations.  But  this 
clafs  is  Hill  fufceptible  of  fome  variety — and  we  fee  it — 
and  I  think  that  even  here  there  is  a  perceptible  fuperi- 
ority  of  the  female  rank  in  thole  countries  where  the 
pureft  Chriftianity  prevails.  We  mull  however  take 
our  meafures  or  proportions  from  a  numerous  clafs,  but 
alfo  a  clafs  in  fomewhat  of  eafv  circumllances,  where 
moral  fentiments  call  fome  attention,  and  perfons  have 
fome  choice  in  their  condud.  And  here,  although  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  had  many  opportunities  of  obser¬ 
vation,  yet  I  have  had  fome.  I  can  venture  to  fay  that 

* 

•  it  is  not  in  Rullia,  nor  in  Spain,  that  woman  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  molt  important  as  a  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  I  would  fay,  that  in  Britain  Iter  important  rights 
are  more  generally  refpeded  than  any  where  die.  No 
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where  is  a  man’s  charafter  lb  much  hurt  by.  infidelity-- 
’!°  W  'lcle  ‘s  ^  difficult  to  rub  off  the  ftigma  of  baftar- 
y’  or  to  P'ocure  a  decent  reception  or  fociety  for  an 
improper  connection ;  and  I  believe  it  will  readily  be 
gi anted,  that  their  fhare  in  fuccellions,  their  authority 
m  all  matters  of  domeftic  trull,  and  even  their  opinions 
in  what  concerns  life  and  manners,  are  fully  more  ref- 
peeled  here  than  in  any  country. 


I  have  been  of  the  opinion  (and  every  obfervation 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  fmee  I  firft  formed  it  cou¬ 
th  ms  me  in  it)  that  woman  is  indebted  to  Chrillianity 
aione  for  the  high  rank  fhe  holds  in  fociety.  Look  into 
tne  writings  of  antiquity — into  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets — into  the  numberlefs  panegyrics  of  the 
fex,  to  be  found  both  in  profe  and  verfe— I  can  find 
littL,  veiy  little  indeed,  where  woman  is  treated  with 
refpeft— there  is  no  want  of  love,  that  is,  of  fondnefs, 
of  beauty,  of  charms,  of  graces.  But  of  woman  as  the’ 
equal  of  man,  as  a  moral  companion,  travelling  with 
him  the  road  to  felicity— as  his  advifer— his  follce  in 
misfoitune  as  a  pattern  from  which  he  may  fometimes 
copy  with  advantage  j — of  all  this  there  is  hardly  a  trace. 
Woman  is  always  mentioned  as  an  objeCl  of  palfion. 
Chalfity,  modefty,  fober-mindednefs,  are  all  conlider- 
cd  in  relation  to  this  lingle  point ;  or  fometimes  as  of 
importance  in  refpecl  of  ceconomy  or  domellic  quiet. 
RecolleCf  the  famous  fpeech  of  Metellus  Numidicus  to 

the  Roman  people,  when,  as  Cenfor,  be  was  recom- 
mending  marriage.  .  , 

i 

Si  fine  uxore  pofremUvS  Ouirit.es  efTe,  omnesea  mo- 
leflia  careremus.  Sed  quoniam  ita  natura  tradidit,  ut 
nec  cum  illis  commode,  nee  fine  illis  ullo  mode  vivi 
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pofTet,  faluti  perpetuae  potius  quam  brevi  voluptati 
confulendum.” 

Aul.  Cell.  Noel.  All.  I.  6. 

What  does  Ovid,  the  great  panegyrift  of  the  fex,  fay 
for  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  had  praifed  for  her 
attractions  in  various  places  of  his  Triltia  and  other  com- 
politions  ?  He  is  writing  her  Epitaph — and  the  only 
thing  he  can  fay  of  her  as  a  rational  creature  is,  that  flic 
is — Domijida — not  a  Gadabout.- — Search  Apuleius, 
where  you  will  find  many  female  characters  in  abjlratto 
, — You  will  find  that  his  little  Photis  was  ncarelt  to  his 
heart,  after  all  his  philofophy.  Nay,  in  his  pretty  (lory 
of  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  which  the  very  wife  will  tell  you 
is  a  fine  leffon  of  moral  philofophy,  and  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  operations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  human  foul,  a  ltory  which  gave  him  the 
finelt  opportunity,  nay,  almolt  made  it  necefiary  for 
him,  to  infert  whatever  can  ornament  the  female  cha¬ 
racter  ;  what  is  his  Pfyche  but  a  beautiful,  fond,  and 
filly  girl;  and  what  are  the  whole  fruits  of  any  acquain¬ 
tance.  with  the  fex  ? — ‘Pleafure.  But  why  take  more 
pains  in  the  fearch  ? — Look  at  their  immortal  goddeffes 
— is  there  one  among  them  whom  a  wife  man  would  fc- 
lefl  for  a  wife  or  a  friend  P — I  grant  that  a  Lucrctia  is 
praifed — a  Portia,  an  Arria,  a  Zenobia — but  thefe  are 
individual  characters — not  representatives  of  the  fex* 
The  only  Grecian  ladies  who  made  a  figure  by  intellec¬ 
tual  talents,  were  your  A  (pa  has,  Sapphos,  Phrynes, 
and  other  nymphs  of  this  call,  who  had  emerged  from 
the  general  infignificance  of  the  lex,  by  throwing  away 
what  we  are  accufiomed  to  call  its  greatell  ornament. 

I  think  that  the  firft  piece  in  which  woman  is  piQured 
as  a  refpectable  charafi.ej?  is  the  aide  it  novel  that  I  am 


| 
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ncquainted  with,  written  by  a  Chriflian  Bifliop,  Heiio- 
.tn.s  I  mean  the  Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  C ha*- 
r,<;"1'  I  think  that  the  Heroine  is  a  greater  character 
than  you  will  meet  with  in  all  the  annals  of  antiquity. 
And  it  is  worth  while  to  ohferve  what  was  the  effect  of 
tins  painting.  The  poor  Bifliop  had  been  depofed,  and 
even  excommunicated,  for  doftrinal  errors,  and  for 
drawing  Inch  a  picture  of  a  heathen.  The  magistrates 
oi  Antioch,  the  molt  voluptuous  and  corrupted  city  of 
tr.c  Ea ft,  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  telling  him  that  this 
booK  had  reformed  the  ladies  of  their  city,  where  Julian 
tee  Emperor  and  Ins  Sophifts  had  formerly  preached  in 
vain,  and  they  therefore  prayed  that  the  good  Bifliop 
might  not  be  deprived  of  his  mitre.— It  is  true,  we  read 
ot  ILpatia,  daughter  of  Thcon,  the  mathematician  at 
Alexandria,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  excellence,  and 
taught  pbilofophy,  i.  c.  the  art  of  leading  a  good  and 
Li]  p\  life,  with  great  applaufe  in  the  famous  Alexan- 
drian  Ehool. — But  fhe  alio  was  in  the  times  of  Chrifti- 
nnity,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Syncellusand  other 
Chriltian  Bilhops. 


It  is  Uiicloubtcoly  (Jin [hanity  that  has  fet  woman  on 
her  throne,  making  her  in  every  relpeft  the  equal  of 
man,  bound  to  the  fame  duties,  and  candidate  for  the 

lame  happinels.  Mark  how  woman  is  deferibed  by  a 
Chriltian  poet, 


^  ct  when  i  approach 


A  A 

!Ici  lovehnefs,  To  absolute  fhe  Teems, 

And  in  herfelf  complete,  fo  well  to  know 
l  lci  (,v.  11,  that  what  (he  wills  to  do  cr  fay 
o c n. en  'j'J}>  rvirtucuf?J}y  dfcreetejly  bej}. 


Neither  her  outfide,  form’d  fo  fair, 


o  miich  delights  me,  as  thofe  graceful  ads , 
Th'-'fe  thottfiimi  decencies  that  daily  flow 


*  \  4  .  V  -  “C.V,  v 


; 

' 
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Trom  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix’d  with  love 
And  fweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeign’d 
Union  cf  mind,  'or  in  ns  both  one  foul 

_ And,  to  consummate  all, 

tdreatnefs  of  mind,  and  noLlenefs ,  their  feat 
Build  in  her  lovelieft,  and  create  an  awe 
* About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  juad  JU 

MlLTONJ 

This  is  really  moral  painting,  without  any  abatement 
of  female  charms* 

This  is  the  natural  confequence  of  that  purity  of 
heart,  which  is  fo  much  infilled  on  in  the  Chrillian  mo¬ 
rality.  In  the  inflruCtions  of  the  heathen  philofophers, 
it  is  either  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  at  mod,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  coldly,  as  a  thing  proper,  and  worthy  of  a  mind 
attentive  to  great  things. — But,  in  Chrillianity,  it  is  in¬ 
filled  on  as  an  indifpenfable  duty,  and  enforced  by  ma¬ 
ny  arguments  peculiar  to  itielf* 

It  is  worthy  'of  obfervatiort,  that  the  molt  prominent 
fuperflitians  which  have  dishonored  the  Chrillian  church¬ 
es,  have  been  the  excelhve  refinements  which  the  en- 
thufiaflic  admiration  of  heroic  purity  lias  allowed  the 
holy  trade  to  introduce  into  the  manufacture  of  our  fpi- 
ritual  fetters*  Without  this  enthufiafm,  cold  expedi¬ 
ency  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  Monadic 
vow  fo  general,  nor  have  given  us  fuch  numbers  of  con¬ 
vents.  Thele  were  generally  founded  by  fuch  enthulL 
alls  — the  rulers  indeed  of  the  church  encouraged  this  to 
the  utinoft,  as  the  bell  levy  for  the  fpiritual  power — but 
they  could  not  enjoin  Inch  foundations.  From  the  fame 
fource  we  may  derive  the  chief  influence  of  auricular 
conreflion.  When  thele  were  firmly  eftafchfhed,  and 

C  c 
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^ 1  c  ^en<?rated,  almod  all  the  other  corruptions  of 
Chndianity  followed  of  courfe.  I  may  almofi  add, 
that  though  it  is  here  that  Chridianity  has  buffered  the 
\  10k  nt  attacks,  it  is  here  that  the  place  is  molt  te¬ 
nable.— Nothing  tends  lo  much  to  knit  all  the  ties  of 
fociety  as  the  endearing  connexions  of  family,  and 
whatever  tends  to  leffen  our  veneration  for  the  marriage 
cont; ahl,  weakens  them  in  the  moil;  effeXual  manner. 
-  uit  y  oi  manners  is  its  mod  effeXual  fupport,  and 
Pure  thoughts  are  the  only  fources  from  which  pure 
ilia nne i s  can  How.  I  readily  grant  that  this  veneration 
for  perfonal  purity  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height, 
and  that  fe\eial  very  ridiculous  fancies  and  cudorns 
oiofe  iiom  this.  Romantic  love,  and  chivalry,  are 
Ihong  in  dances  cf  the  drange  vagaries  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  when  carried  along  by  this  enthufiadic  admiration 
oi  female  purity  ;  and  lo  unnatural  and  forced,  that 
they  could  only  be  temporary  fadiions.  But  I  believe 
that,  with  ail  their  ridicule,  it  would  be  a  happy  nation 
where  this  was  the  general  creed  and  praXice.  Nor 
can  I  help  thinking  a  nation  on  its  decline,  when  the 
domedic  connexions  ceafe  to  be  venerated,  and  the  il¬ 
legitimate  offspring  of  a  nabob  or  a  nobleman  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  eafe  into  good  company. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  defign  of  the  Il¬ 
luminati  was  to  abolifh  Chridianity — and  we  now  fee 
how  cfFeXual  this  would  be  for  the  corruption  of  the 
fair  fex,  a  purpofe  which  they  eagerly  wiihed  to  gain, 
that  they  might  corrupt  the  men.  But  if  the  women 
would  retain  the  rank  they  now  hold,  they  will  be  care¬ 
ful  to  preferve  in  full  force  on  their  minds  this  religion, 
fo  congenial  to  their  difpofuidns,  which  nature  has  made 
affeXionate  and  kind. 
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Ancl  with  refpeCt  to  the  men,  is  it  not  egregious  folly 
to  encourage  any  thing  that  can  tend  to  blaft  our  Tweet¬ 
ed  enjoyments?  Shall  we  not  do  this  mod  eiletiuaily  it 
we  attempt  to  corrupt  what  nature  will  always  make  us 
confider  as  the  highed  elegance  of  life  ?  The  divinity  ol 
the  Stoics  was,  “  Mens  fana  in  corpore  fano”— but  it  is 
equally  true, 


4; 


Gratior  cjl  pulchvo  vcuicns  c  cot p  01 1  vn  tus. 


If  therefore,  indead  of  profeflcdly  tainting  what  is  of 
itfelf  beautiful,  we  could  really  work  it  up  to 


“  That  fair  form,  which,  wove  in  fancy’s  loom> 

“  Floats  in  light  vifions  round  the  poet’s  head,” 

and  make  woman  a  pattern  of  perfection,  we  fhonld 
undoubtedly  add  more  to  the  heartfelt  happinefs  of  life 
.than  by  all  the  difcoveries  of  the  Illuminati.  Sec  what 
was  the  effect  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclca. 

And  we  diould  remember  that  with  the  fate  of  wo¬ 
man  that  of  man  is  indiffolubly  knit.  The  voice  of 
nature  fpoke  through  our  immortal  bard,  when  he  made 
Adam  fay, 


- “  From  thy  {late 

Mine  never  fhall  be  parted,  blifs  or  woe.” 

Should  wc  fuffer  the  contagion  to  touch  our  fair  part¬ 
ner,  all  is  gone,  and  too  late  (hall  we  lay, 

“  O  faired  of  creation  !  lad  and  bed 

Of  all  God’s  works,  creature  in  whom  excel? d 

Whatever  can  to  fight  or  thought  be  form’d, 

Holy ,  divine ,  goodly  ami  able ,  or  j we  et  ! 

How  art  thou  lob — and  now  to  death  devote  ? — * 

And  me  with  *hee  had  ruin’d  :  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  reflation  is^tadie.” 


The  German  Union , 


w 

,  *  11  EN  fucfl  a  fermentation  has  been  excited  in 

tne  P'M''ic  mind,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  formal 
fuppreffion  of  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria, 
and  in  the  Duchy  or  Wirtemberg,  by  the  reigning  Prin, 
ecs,  would  bring  all  to  reft  again.  By  no  means.  The 
minds  of  men  were  predifpofed  for  a  change  by  the  reft, 
lefs  fpirit  of  (peculation  in  every  kind  of  enquiry,  and 
the  leaven  had  been  carefully  and  fkilfully  dominated 
in  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  even  in  foreign 
countik.s.  Weifhaupt  (aid,  on  good  grounds,  that  “  if 
tnc  Oi  dci  ihould  be  difeovered  and  (upprefted,  he  would 
reftore  it  with  tenfold  energy  in  a  twelvemonth,”  Even 
in  thole  dates  where  it  was  formally  abolifhed,  nothing 
could  hinder  the  enlilting  new  members,  and  carrying 
on  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Order.  The  Areopagita 
might  intii.  ed  he  changed,  and  the  (cat  of  the  direction 
transferred  to  fome  other  place  ;  but  the  Minerval  and 
Ins  Alcntoi  could  meet  as  formerly,  and  a  ride  of  a  few 
miles  into  another  State,  would  bring  him  to  a  Lodge, 
where  the  young  would  be  amufed,  and  the  more  ad, 
vanced  would  be  engaged  in  tenous  mifehief.  Well- 
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haupt  never  liked  childrens  play.  He  indulged  Philo 
in  it,  be cau ie  he  faw  him  taken  with  iuch  rattles  ;  but 
his  own  projects  were  dark  and  folemn,  and  it  was  a  re¬ 
lief  to  him  now  to  be  freed  from  that  mummery,  He 
foon  found  the  bent  of  the  perfons  mind  on  whom  he 
had  fet  his  talons,  and  he  fays,  that  “  no  man  ever  eh 
caped  him  whom  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  fecure.” 
He  had  already  filled  the  lifts  with  enough  of  the  young 
and  gay,  and  when  the  prefent  condition  of  the  Older 
required  fly  and  experienced  heads,  he  no  longer  couit- 
ed  them  by  play -things.  He  communicated  the  lanks 
and  the  inftruaions  by  a  letter,  without  any  ceremony. 
The  correfpondence  with  Philo  at  the  time  of  the  bicach. 
with  him  fhows  the  fuperiority  of  Spartacus.  1  huo  is 
in  a  rage,  provoked  to  find  a  pitiful  piofefioi  difcon- 
tented  with  the  immenfe  fervices  which  he  had  leceived 
from  a  gentleman  of  his  rank,  and  treating  him  with 
authority,  and  with  difingenuity. — He  tells  Spaitacus 
what  {till  greater  fervices  he  can  do  the  Ordci,  and 
that  he  can  alfo  ruin  it  with  a  breath. — But  in  the 
inidft  of  this  rage,  he  propofes  a  thoufand  modes  of  re¬ 
concilement.  1  he  filial  left  conceflion  would  make  him 
hug  Spartacus  in  his  arms.  But  Spartacus  is  deaf  to 
all  his  threats,  and  firm  as  a  rock.  I  hough  he  is  con- 
feious  of  Ins  own  vile  conduct,  he  abates  not  111  the 
{mailed  point  his  abfolute  authority — requires  the  mod 
implicit  fubmiffion,  which  he  fays  is  due,  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  Order,  and  without  which  the  Order  mud 
immediately  go  to  ruin.” — He  does  not  even  deign  to 
challenge  Philo  to  do  his  word,  but  allows  him  to  go 
out  of  the  Order  without  one  angry  word.  This  fhows 
his  confidence  in  the  energy  of  that  fpirit  ofreblcis  did 
content,  and  that  hankering  after  reform  which  he  had 
fo  fuccefsfully  fpread  abroad. 
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1  hls  bad  Indeed  arifen  to  an  unparalleled  height  un¬ 
expected  even  by  the  feditious  themfelves.  This’  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  reception  given 

to  t  it  infamous  letters  on  the  conflitution  of  the  Prufii- 
an  States. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  Mirabeau  was  the  au- 
tno.  of  the  letters  themfelves,  and  it  was  perfectly  un- 
d-i  flood  by  every  perfon,  that  the  tranflation  into  French 
'vas  3  joint  contrivance  of  Mirabeau  and  Nicholai.  I 

Z?  *  Ured  °f  th,s  b>'  the  Britifh  Miniffer  at  that  Court. 

;1C;C  arc  lomc  b!unders  1)1  tefpea  of  names,  which  an 
•-inhabitant  of  the  country  could  hardly  be  guilty  of,  but 

Sre  v(cry  confident  with  the  felf-conceit  and  precipitan- 
C-V  °  this  Frenchman.— There  are  feveral  milances  of 
tne  lame  kind  in  two  pieces,  which  are  known  for  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  his,  viz.  the  Chroniquc  fcandaleufe  and  the 
Ilijtoirc  fecrctte  de  la  Ccur  de  Berlin.  Thefe  letters 
were  in  every  hand,  and  were  mentioned  in  every  con- 
verfation,  even  in  the  Pruffian  dominions— and  in  other 
places  or  the  Empire  they  were  quoted,  and  praifed,  and 

commented  on,  although  fome  of  their  contents  were 

nothyig  Ihort  of  rebellion. 

Mirabeau  had  a  large  portion  of  that  felf-conceit 
which  didinguilhes  his  countrymen.  He  thought  him- 
,f  T,alihcd  not  only  for  any  high  office  in  adminiftra- 
non,  but  even  for  managing  the  whole  affairs  of  the  new 
R  ing.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to.  obain  fome  pofl 
ol  honor.  But  he  was  difappointed,  and,  in  revenge, 
did  every  thing  m  his  power  to  make  thofe  in  adminif- 
tration  tire  objects  of  public  ridicule  and  reproach.  His 
licentious  and  profligate  manners  were  Inch  as  excluded 
bun  from  the  focicty  of  the  people  of  the  frrft  claffes, 
whom  it  behoved  to  pay  fome  attention  toperfonal  dig- 
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nity.  His  opinions  were  in  the  higheft  degree  corrupt- 
ed7  and  he  openly  profefled  Atheihn.  I  ins  njadc  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  King,  who  was  determined 
to  eorrett  tire  difturbances  and  dilquiets  which  had  au- 
fen  in  the  Pruflian  hates  from  the  indifFerence  of  his 
predeceffor  in  thefe  matters.  Mirabeau  therefore  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  a  junto  of  writers  and  fcribblers,  who 
had  united  in  order  to  diffeminate  licentious  principles, 
both  in  refpect  of  religion  and  of  government.  His  wit 
and  fancy  were  great,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  his  equal 
for  eloquent  and  biting  fatire.  He  was  therefore  caref- 
fed  by  thefe  writers  as  a  mold  valuable  acquihtion  to 
their  Society.  He  took  all  this  deference  as  his  juft 
due  ;  and  was  fo  confident  in  his  powers,  and  fo  foolifh 
as  to  advifc,  and  even  to  admonifh,  the  King.  Highly 
obnoxious  by  fuch  conduct,  he  was  excluded  from  any 
chance  of  preferment,  and  was  exceedingly  out  ol  hu¬ 
mour.  In  this  hate  of  mind  he  was  in  a  lit  frame  for 
Illumination.  Spartacus  had  been  eyeing  him  for  fome 
time,  and  at  laft  communicated  this  honor  to  him  through 
the  intermedium  of  Mauvillon,  another  Frenchman, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  fervice  of  the  Duke  of  Brunt- 
wick.  This  perfon  had  been  moft  aQivc  during  the 

formal  exigence  of  the  Order,  and  had  contributed 

•  * 

much  to  its  reception  in  the  Proteftant  (fates — he  re- 
mained  long  concealed.  Indeed  his  Illumination  was 
not  known  till  the  invafion  of  Holland  by  the  French 
rebels.  Mauvillon  then  hepped  forth,  avowed  his 
principles,  and  recommended  the  example  of  the  French 
to  the  Germans.  This  encouragement  brought  even 
Philo  again  on  the  (lage,  notwithstanding  his  refentment 
againli  Spartacus,  and  his  folemn  declaration  of  having 
abjured  all  fuch  focieties — Thefe,  and  a  thou  (and  Rich 
fafcis,  (how  that  the  feeds  of  licentious  Cofmo-politifm 
lead  taken  deep  root,  and  that  cutting  down  the  crop 
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had  by  no  means  deftroyed  the  baneful  plant-But  this 
,  not  ail— a  new  method  of  cultivation  had  been  m- 
rented,  and  nnmed.ately  adopted,  and  it  was  now  grotf- 
Jr*g  over  all  Europe  in  another  form. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  general  perverfion 

r  t  lC  L  10  m,nd  Whldl  C°-°Perated  with  the  Ichifms  of 
I  ice  Malonry  in  procuring  a  liftening  ear  to  Spartacus 

and  Ins  affociates.  It  will  not  be  doubted  but  that  the  ma- 
e  quations  of  tne  Illuminati  encreafed  this,  even  among 
thole  who  did  notenter  into  the  Order.  It  was  eafier 
to  diminilh  the  refped  for  civil  eftabliffiments  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  almoft  any  other  country.  The  frivolitv 
of  the  ranks  and  court  offices  in  the  different  confede¬ 
rated  petty  hates,  made  it  impoffible  to  combine  die. 
mty  with  the  habits  of  a  fcanty , income.— It  was  hill  ea- 
her  to  expofe  to  ridicule  and  reproach  thofe  numberlefe 
abufes  which  the  folly  and  the  vices  of  men  had  intro¬ 
duced  into  religion.  The  influence  on  the  public  mind 
wn.ch  naturally  attaches  to  the  venerable  office  of  a 
moral  inftruftor,  was  prodigioufly  diminiffied  by  the 
continual  dilputes  of  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants, 
w.  i.icn  were  carried  on  with  great  heat  in  every  little 
principality.  The  freedom  of  enquiry,  which  was  {im¬ 
ported  by  the  hate  in  Protellant  Germany,  was  terribly 
ahuled  (for  what  will  the  folly  of  man  not  abufe)  and 
degenerated  into  a  wanton  licentioufnefs  of  thought,  and 
a  rage  for  /peculation  and  fcepticifm  on  every  fubjeft 
whatever.  The  ftruggle,  which  was  originally  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Proteftants,  had  changed,  during 
tlie  gradual  progrefs  of  luxury  and  immorality,  into  a 
conteft  between  reafon  and  fuperftition.  And  in  this 
conteft  the  denomination  of  fuperftition  had  been  gra¬ 
dually  extended  to  every  doQrine  which  profeffed  to  be 
<>/  divine  revelation,  and  reafon  was  declared  to  be,  for 
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certain,  the  only  way  in  which  the  Deity  can  inform  the 
human  mind. 

Some  refpeftable  Catholics  had  publifhed  works  fil¬ 
led  with  liberal  fentiments.  Thefc  were  reprefented  as 
villanous  machinations  to  inveigle  Proteftants.  On  tne 
other  hand,  fome  Protcftant  divines  had  propofcd  to 
imitate  this  liberality  by  making  conceffions  which  might 
enable  a  good  Catholic  to  live  more  at  eafc  among  the 
Protcftants,  and  might  even  accelerate  an  union  of  faiths* 
This  was  hooted  beyond  meafure,  as  Jefuitical,  and 
big  with  danger.  While  the  fceptical  junto,  headed  by 
the  editors  of  the  Deutfchc  Bibliothek  and  the  Berlin 
Monatfchrift ,  were  recommending  every  performance 
that  was  hoflile  to  the  eftablifhed  faith  of  the  country, 
Leuchtfenring  was  equally  bufy,  finding  jefuits  in  eve¬ 
ry  corner,  and  went  about  with  all  the  inquietude  of  a 
madman,  picking  up  anecdotes.  Zimmerman,  the  re- 
fpeftable  phyfician  of  Frederick  King  of  Pruffia,  gives  a 
diverting  account  of  avifit  which  he  had  bv  Leuchtfen- 
ring  at  Hanover,  all  trembling  with  fears  of  Jefuits,  and 
wifhing  to  perfuade  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from 
them.  Nicholai  was  now  on  the  hunt,  and  during  this 
crufade  Philo  laid  hands  on  him,  being  introduced  to 
his  acquaintance  by  Leuchtfenring,  who  was,  by  this 
time,  cured  of  his  zeal  for  Proteltantifm,  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  difciple  of  Illuminatifm.  Philo  had  gained  his 
good  opinion  by  the  violent  attack  which  he  had  pub¬ 
lifhed  on  the  Jefuits  and  Rofycrucians  by  the'orders  of 
Spartacus. — He  had  not  far  to  go  in  gaining  over  Ni¬ 
cholai,  who  was  at  this  time  making  a  tour  through  the 
Lodges.  1  he  fparks  of  Illumination  which  he  perceiv¬ 
ed  in  many  of  them  pleafed  him  exceedingly,  and  he  ve¬ 
ry  cheerfully  received  the  precious  fecrct  from  Philo, 
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'  Jhls  acqui!ition  to  the  Order  was  made  in  January 
17°--  Spartacus  was  delighted  with  it,  conhdered  Ni- 
cludai  as  a  mod  excellent  champion,  and  gave  him  the 
name  of  Lucian,  the  great  (coder  at  all  religion,  as  apt¬ 
ly  expreffing  his  character. 


Nicholai,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  publiflied  many  vo¬ 
lumes  of  his  difeoveries.  One  would  imagine  that  not 
a  Jefuit  had  efcaped  him.  He  mentions  many  flrange 
lehifmatics,  both  in  religion  and  in  Mafonry— but  he 
never  once  mentions  an  Illuminatus.— When  they  were 
hrlt  checked,  and  before  the  difeovery  of  the  fecret  cor¬ 
respondence,  he  defended  them,  and  ftrongly  reprobated 
tne  proceedings  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  calling  it  vile 
pcrfecution — Nay,  after  the  difeovery  of  the  letters 
found  in  Zwack’s  houfc,  he  perfifted  in  his  defence, 
■vindicated  the  poffedion  of  the  abominable  receiDts,  and 
highly  extolled  the  charafter  of  Weifhaupt. — But  when 

papers  in  the  houie  of  Batz  informed 
tfw  public  that  he  himlcif  had  long  been  an  Illuminatus , 
he  was  fadly  put  to  it  to  reconcile  his  defence  with  any 
potent  ions  to  icligion.* — W  eifhaupt  faved  him  from  dif- 
8 race,  as  he  thought,  by  his  publication  of  the  fyftern  of 
Ulu mmatilm  Nicholai  then  boldly  (aid  that  he  knew  iiO’ 
more  of  the  Order  than  was  contained  in  that  book,  that 
is.  only  the  two  full  decrees. 

J  o 


Fie  impudently  pretended  that  the  papers  containing  the  fyf- 
fem  and  dotfrines  of  Illuminatifm,  came  to  him  at  Berlin,  from 
aii  unknov, n  hand.  But  no  one  believed  him — it  was  inconfiflent 
jt.i  what  is  laid  ol  him  in?  the  fecret  correfpondence.  He  had 
laid  tne  lame  tiling  concerning  the  French  tranflation  of  the  Letters 
on  tne  Con  dilution  of  the  Pruflian  dtates.  Fifty  copies  were 
found  m  his  ware-houfe.  lie  f^id  that  they  had  been  font  from 
*Sri  a  {burg,  and  that  lie  liad  never  fold  one  of  them. — Suppofing 
hrHh  thefe  affertions  to  he  true,  it  appears  that  Nicholai  was  con ii- 
deied  as  a  very  proper  hand,  fet  difperfmg  fuch  poifon.. 
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But  before  this,  Nicholai  had  made  to  him  fell  a  molt 
formidable  enemy.  The  hiftory  of  this  conteit  is  curi¬ 
ous  in  it lelf,  and  gives  us  a  very  inftruftive  P-dure  of 
the  machinations  of  that  conjuration  dcs  plulofophrs ,  or 
gang  of  fcribblers  who  were  leagued  again  11  the  peace  cm 
the  world.  The  reader  will  therefore  find  it  to  our  pur- 
pofe.  On  the  authority  ol  a  lady  in  Courland,  a  Count¬ 
ers  von  der  Recke,  Nicholai  had  accufed  Dr.  Stark  of 
Darmftadt  (who  made  luch  a  (iguie  in  i  ice  Maionry) 
of  Jefuitifm,  and  of  having  even  fubmitted  to  the  tonfui  c. 
Stark  was  a  molt  reltlels  fpirit — had  gone  through  ev ciy 
myftery  in  Germany,  llluminatilm  excepted,  and  had 
ferreted  out  many  of  Nicholai ’s hidden  tranfactio-ns.  lie. 
was  alfo  an  unwearied  book-maker,  and  dealt  out  tncie 
difcoveries  by  degrees,  keeping  the  eye  of  the  ptdmc 
continually  upon  Nicholai.  He  had  (ufpected  his  illu¬ 
mination  for  louie  time  pail,  and  when  the  fccr^t 
came  out,  by  Spartacus’s  letter,  w7here  he  boafts  of  his 
acquifition,  calling  Nicholai  a  mod  ft urdy  combatant, 
and  faying  that  he  was  contentijfimus ,  Stark  left  no  (tone 
unturned,  till  he  difeovered  that  Nicholai  had  been  ini¬ 
tiated  in  all  the  horrid  and  mod  profligate  myderics  of 
Illummatifm,  and  that  Spartacus*  had  at  the  very  fiift 
entrufled  him  vTith  his  molt  darling  fecrets,  and  advifed 
with  him  on  many  occafions-* 

*  Of  this  we  have  complete  proof  in  the  private  corrcfpondence. 
Philo,  lpeaking  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  gradual  change  which 
.  was  to  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  fro  m  Chrifrianity 
to  Deifm,  fays,  44  Nicholai  informs  me,  that  even  the  pious  Zolli- 
kofer  has  now  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fet  up  a 
deiftical  church  in  Berlin.”  It  is  in  vain  that  Nicholai  iay$  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  Order  was  only  of  what  Weifhaupt  had  pub- 
lilHed  ;  for  Philo  fays  that  that  corrected  fyfiem  had  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  when  he  quitted  it  in  1784.  But’Nichohi!  deferves 
*  no  credit — he  is  one  of  the  mod  lcahdalous  examples  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Weiiliaupt.  lie  pic  cured  admidion  into 
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1  his  complete  blafting  of  his  moral  character  could 

,  .  bt  Patlent*y  borne,  and  Ntcholai  was  in  his  turn  th< 
bitter  cnoiny  of  S,ark,  »„d,  i„  the  paro,vfms  of  hi"  * 

PU,bh  every  id!e  tale’  although  he  was  often 
°  'g.cd  to  tontrad'aihcm  in  the  next  Review.  In  the 
cotn  fe  of  this  attack  and  defence,  Dr.  Stark  ^covered 

c  revival  of  the  Illuminati,  or  at  leaf!  a  fociety  which 
earned  on  the  fame  great  work  in  a  fomewhat  different 

'V  civ  • 


1  -,Dl"  Starkhad  wntten  a  defence  againft  one  ofNicho- 

lin  aC'U  t°n?’  and  mthed  l°  have  11  Pri^d  at  Leip- 
-  r  c  thciefore  lent  the  manufeript  to  a  friend,  who 

enoed  there.  I  his  friend  immediately  propofed  it  to 

a  moft  improper  perlon,  Mr.  Pott,  who  had  written  an 

anonymous  commentary  on  the  King  of  Pruffia’s  ediH 

ior  the  unnorm.ty  of  religious  worfhip  in  his  dominions. 

Phis  us  °ne  °f  tne  moft  fhamelefs  attacks  on  the  efta, 

L.i/hcd  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the  authority  and  conduft 

°  Me  1  u"ce’  that  can  be  imagined.  Stark’s  friend  was 
ignorant  of  this,  and  fpoke  to  Pott,  as  the  partner  of  the 
f  reat  pub  .flier  Walther.  They,  without  hefitation,  un, 
dm  took  the  publilhing  ;  but  when  fix  weeks  had  palled 

tne  Locoes  of  Free  Mafons  and  Rofycrucians,  merely  to  acd  the 
d,  (honorable  part  of  a  fpy,  and  he  betrayed  their  fecrets  as  far  as 
re  could.  In  the  appendix  to  the  7th  volume  of  his  journey,  he 
declaims  againft  the  Templar  Mafons,  Rofycrucians,  and  Tefuits, 

"i  then  blind  Jubnnfhon  to  unknown  fuperiors,  their  fuperfti- 
tions,  t  pnellkoods,  and  their  bafe  principles— and  yet  had 
>e<'n  bve  years  m  a  focicty  in  which  all  thefe  were  carried  to  the 
i,  cateft  bcigut.  I-Ic  remains  true  to  the  Illuminati  alone,  becaufe 

,  Y  th;7Umc  ol,Jca  m  view  with  himfelf  and  his  atheiftical  af, 
ecates  H,s  defence  of  Proteftantifm  is  all  a  cheat  ;  and  perhaps 

..e  may  be  conf.dered  as  an  enemy  equally  formidable  with  Weif- 

haupt  liimfelf.  This  is  the  reafon  why  he  occupies  fo  many  of 
tilde  pa^es.  J 
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over,  Stark’s  friend  found  that  it  was  not  begun.  Some 
exceptionable  paffages,  which  treated  with  dilrepect 
the  religion  o  1  Reafon,  were  given  as  thecaulc  ol  delay; 
and  he  was  told  that  the  author  had  been  written  to  about 
them,  but  had  not  yet  returned  ananfwcr.  This  was  af¬ 
terwards  found  to  be  falle.  T.  hen  a  paflage  in  the  pie- 
face  was  objected  to,  as  treating  roughly  a  lady  in  Cour- 
land,  which  Walther  could  not  print,  becaufe  he  had 
connections  with  that  court.  The  author  muft  be  en¬ 
treated  to  change  his  expreffions.  After  another  delay, 
paper  was  wanting.  The  MS.  was  withdrawn.  Wal- 
ther  now  faid  that  he  would  print  it  immediately,  and 
again  got  it  into  his  hands,  promifing  to  fend  the  fheets 
as  they  came  from  the  prefs.  Thefe  not  appearing  lor 
a  long  time,  the  agent  made  enquiry,  and  found  that  it 
was  lent  to  Michaelis  at  Halle,  to  be  printed  there.  The 
agent  immediately  went  thither,  and  found  that  it  was 
printing  with  great  alterations,  another  title,  and  a  guide 
or  key,  in  which  the  work  was  perverted  and  turned  into 
ridicule  by  a  Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  refided  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  An  aClion  of  recovery  and  damages  was  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  at  Leipzig,  and  after  much  coined, 
an  interdict  was  put  on  Michaclis’s  edition,  and  a  proper 
edition  was  ordered  immediately  from  Walther,  with  fe- 

s  * 

curity  that  it  fliouid  appear  before  Bahrdt’s  key.  Yet 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  next  fair,  the  bookfellcrs 
had  been  already  fupplied  with  the  fpurious  edition;  and 
as  this  was  accompanied  by  the  key,  it  was  much  more 
fa! cable  ware,  and  completely  fupplanted  the  other. 

This  is  furely  a  ftrong  in  (lance  ol  the  machinations  by 
which  the  Illuminati  have  attempted  to  deflroy  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  the  Prefs,  and  the  power  they  have  to  di (cou¬ 
rage  or  fupprefs  any  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
take  oi  the  literary  junto.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this 
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iranfa&ion  that  Dr.  Stark’s  agent  found  people  talking 
m  tlx;  coffee -houfes  of  Leipzig  and  Halle  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  public  libraries,  and  of  libraries  by  fubfcrip- 
tion,  in  every  town,  where  perfons  could,  at  a  final! 
expence,  lee  what  was  palling  in  the  learned  world.  As 
lie  could  not  but  acquiefce  in  thefe  points,  they  who 
neld  this  language  began  to  talk  ol  a  general  Alfocia- 
tion,  which  Ihould  ad  in  concert  over  all  Germany, 
anu  make  a  full  communication  ol  its  numerous  literary 
productions,  by  forming  focieties  for  reading  and  in- 
ftrudion,  which  Ihould  be  regularly  fupplied  with  eve¬ 
ry  publication.  Flying  Iheets  and  pamphlets  were  af¬ 
terwards  put  into  his  hands,  hating  the  great  ufe  of  fuch 
an  Afibciation,  and  the  effed  which  it  would  fpeedily 
produce  by  enlightening  the  nation.  Ey  and  by  he 
learned  that  fuch  an  Aflociation  did  really  exilt,  and  that 
Jt  was  called  the  German  union,  for  rooting  out 
Superstition  and  Prejudices,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  true  Christian  ity.  On  enquiry,  however, 
he  found  that  this  was  to  be  a  Secret  Society,  becaufe 
it  had  to  combat  prejudices  which  were  fupported  by 
the  great  of  this  world,  and  becaufe  its  aim  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  general  information  which  pricils  and  defpots 
dreaded  above  all  things.  This  Aflociation  was  accefli- 
b!e  only  through  the  reading  focieties,  and  oaths  of  fe- 
crecy  and  fidelity  were  required.  In  fhovt,  it  appeared 
to  be  t’ne  old  long  of  the  Illuminati. 


This  difeovery  was  immediately  announced  to  the 
public,  in  an  anonymous  publication  in  defence  of  Dr. 
Stark.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  his  own  performance*  It 
difclofes  a  feene  of  complicated  villany  and  folly,  in 
which  the  Lady  in  Courland  makes  a  very  flrange  fi¬ 
gure.  She  appears  to  be  a  wild  fanatic,  deeply  engag¬ 
ed  in  magic  and  ghoU-raifmg,  and  leagued  with  Niche- 
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la  i  5  Gedicke,  and  Bicftcr,  again  ft  Dr.  Stark.  lie  is 
very  completely  cleared  of  the  facts  alledgcd  againft 
him  ;  and  his  three  male  opponents  appear  void  of  all 
principle  and  enemies  of  all  religion.  Stark  however 
would,  in  Britain,  be  a  very  lingular  charaQer,  confi- 
dered  as  a  clergyman.  The  frivolous  fecrets  of  Maion- 
ry  have  either  engroffed  his  whole  mind,  or  he  has  la¬ 
boured  in  them  as  a  lucrative  trade,  by  which  he  took 
advantage  of  the  folly  of  others.  I  he  conteil  between 
Stark  and  the  Triumvirate  at  Berlin  engaged  the  public 
attention  much  more  than  we  fhould  imagine  that  a 
thing  of  lb  private  a  nature  would  do.  But  the  charac¬ 
ters  were  very  notorious  ;  and  it  turned  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  thole  clandefhnc  attacks  which  were  mane 
in  every  quarter  on  the  civil  and  religious  eftablilhmcnts. 
It  was  obvious  to  every  perfon,  that  thele  reading  foci- 
etieshad  all  on  a  hidden  become  very  numerous  ;  and 
the  characters  ol  thofe  who  patronifed  them  only  incrcal- 
ed  the  fu (pi cions  which  were  now  raifed. 


The  firft  work  that  fpcaks  exprcfsly  of  the  German 
Union,  is  a  very  fenfible  performance  4i  On  the  Right, 
of  Princes  to  direct  the  Religion  of  their  fib]  eels."  r\  he 
next  is  a  curious  work,  a  fort  of  narrative  Dialogue,  op 
the  Characters,  of  Nicholas  Gcdicke ,  and  Bic/ler.  It  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  contelt  with  Dr.  Stark,  but  in 
the  5th  part,  it  treats  particularly  ol  the  German  Lnior*. 

About  die  fame  time  appeared  fome  farther  account, 
in  a  book  called  Archives  of  Fanaticifni  and  Illumina- 
t if rn .  But  all  thele  accounts  are  very  (light  and  unfatis- 
facdory.  The  fulled  account  is  to  be  had  in  a  work 

J 

published  at  Leipzig  by  Gofchen  the  bookfeller.  It  is- 
entitled  u  More  Notes  than  Text,  or  the  German  Union 
oj  XXII ,  a  nevj  Secret  Society  for  the  Good  of  Mankind  G 
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Leipzig,  1789.  I  he  publifher  fays,  that  it  was  fen t 

'“n  b>’  an  unknown  hand,  and  that  he  publifhed  it  with 
all  fpeed,  on  account  of  the  many  mifehiefs  which  this 
Society  (of  which  he  had  before  heard  fevera!  reports) 
might  do  to  the  world,  and  to  the  trade,  if  allowed  to 
to°  ',0lking  m  feerct.  From  this  work,  therefore, 
we  may  form  a  notion  of  this  redoubtable  Society,  and 
judge  how  far  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  Inch  fecrct  ma¬ 
chinations  again  It  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 


I  here  ^  is  another  work,  “  Further  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  German  Union  (Nahere  Beleuchtung  der 
Deutfche  Union)  alfo  flowing  how,  for  a  moderate°price, 
one  may  become  a  Scotch  Free  Mafon.”  Frankfort  and 
Leipzig,  1789.  The  author  fays  that  he  had  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  m  his  hands  ;  whereas  the  author  of  More  Notes 
tiuni  Text  acknowledges  the  want  of  fomc.  But  very 
little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  fubjeft  by  this 
work,  and  the  frit  is  (till  the  mod  inflruflivc,  and  will 
chiefly  be  followed  in  the  account  which  is  now  to  be 
laid  before  the  reader. 


The  000k  More  Notes  than  Text  contains  plans  and 
letters,  which  the  Twenty-two  United  Brethren  have  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  given  out,  and  of  which  the  greatett  part 

Vvc.re  printed,  but  were  entrufted  only  to  allured  mem¬ 
bers. 

^  155  the  firP  plan,  printed  on  a  fingle  cjuarto 

pn  iy,  arid  is  addreffed,  1 0  all  the  Friends  of  Rcafon ,  of 
Trwh,  and  of  Virtue .  It  is  pretty  well  written,  and 
dates  among  other  things,  that  u  becaufe  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  are  labouring,  with  united  effort,  to 
bring  Rcafon  under  the  yoke,  and  to  prevent  all  inftruc- 
f‘On,  it  is  thciefore  neceifary  that  there  be  a  combination 
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which  fhall  work  in  oppofition  to  them,  fo  that  man¬ 
kind  may  not  hnk  anew  into  irrecoverable  barbarifm, 
when  Reafon  and  Virtue  fhall  have  been  completely  fub- 
dued,  overpowered  by  the  reflraints  which  are  put  on 

our  opinions.” - “  For  this  noble  purpofe  a  company 

of  twenty-two  perfons,  public  inftruftors,  and  men  in 
private  flations,  have  united  themfelves,  according  to  a 
plan  which  they  have  had  under  confideration  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  con¬ 
tains  a  method  that  is  fair,  and  irrefiftable  by  any  human 
power,  for  promoting  the  enlightening  and  forming  of 
mankind,  and  that  will  gradually  remove  all  the  oblta- 
cles  which  fuperflition  fupported  by  force  has  hitherto 
put  in  the  way.” 

♦ 

This  addrefs  is  intended  for  an  enlifting  advertifement, 
and,  after  a  few  infignificant  remarks  on  the  Affociation, 
a  rix-dahler  is  required  along  with  the  fubfeription  of  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  plan,  as  a  compcnfation  for  the  expell¬ 
ees  attending  this  mode  of  intimation  and  confent. 

'  Whoever  pays  the  rix-dahler,  and  declares  his  wifh  to 
join  the  Affociation,  receives  in  a  few  days  No.  II. 
which  is  a  form  of  the  Oath  of  fecrecy,  alfo  printed  on 
a  fingle  4to  page.  Having  fubferibed  this,  and  given  a 
full  defignation  of  himfelf,  he  returns  it  agreeably  to  a 
certain  addrefs  ;  and  foon  after,  he  gets  No.  III.  print¬ 
ed  on  a  4to  fheet.  This  number  contains  what  is  called 
the  Second  Plan,  to  which  all  the  fubfequent  plans  and 
circulai  letters  refer.  A  copy  therefore  of  this  will  give 
us  a  pietty  full  and  juft  notion  of  the  Order,  and  its 
mode  of  operation.  It  is  entitled, 

« 

E  e 
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The  Plan  of  the  Twenty -Two, 

And  begins  with  this  declaration.  “  We  have  united, 
m  orc!er  to  accomplilh  the  aim  of  the  exalted  Founder 
of  Chriflianity,  viz.  the  enlightening  of  mankind,  and  the 
dethronement  of  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm,  by  means 
<>1  a  E^.et  ftatcinization  ol  alt  who  love  the  work  of 
Cod. 


Our  firft  exertion,  which  has  already  been  very  cx- 
ten  five,  conhtts  m  this,  that,  by  means  of  confidential 
]yCi  ions,  \v  e  allow  ourfelves  to  be  announced  every  where 
as  a  Society  united  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe  ; 
and  we  invite  and  admit  into  brotherhood  with  ourfelves 
every  perfon  who  has  a  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  wifhes  to  apply  to  us  and  fee  our  plans. 

W  e  labour  firft  of  all  to  draw  into  our  AfTociatioui 
all  good  and  learned  writers.  This  we  imagine  will  be 
the  eaficr  obtained,  as  they  muft  derive  an  evident  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it.  Next  to  fuch  men,  we  feek  to  gain  the 
matters  and  fecretaries  of  the  Poll-offices,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  our  correfpondence. 

4'  JBefidcs  thefe,  we  receive  perfons  of  every  condition 
and  ftation,  excepting  princes  and  their  minifters.  t  Their 
favorites,  however,  may  be  admitted,  and  may  be  ufeful 
by  their  influence  in  behalf  of  Truth  and  Virtue. 


“  When  any  perfon  writes  to  us,  we  fend  him  an  oath, 
by  which  he  muft  abjure  all  treachery  or  difeovery  of 
t he  Affociation,  till  circumftances  fhall  make  it  proper 
for  us  to  come  forward  and  fhow  ourfelves  to'  the  world. 
When  he  fubferibes  the  oath,  he  receives  the  plan,  and 
il  he  finds  this  to  be  what  fatisfies  his  mind  as  a  thiiitt 
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good  and  honorable,  he  becomes  our  friend  only  in  fo 
far  as  he  endeavours  to  gain  over  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Thus  we  learn  who  are  really  our  zealous 
Friends,  and  our  numbers  increafe  in  a  double  propor¬ 
tion. 

1 

“  This  procedure  is  to  continue  till  Providence  fhatt 
fo  far  blefs  our  endeavours,  that  we  acquire  an  aftive 
Brother  and  coadjutor  in  every  place  of  note,  where  there 
is  any  literary  profefiion  ;  and  for  this  purpofc  we  have 
a  fecretary  and  proper  office  in  the  centre  of  the  Alfoci- 
ation,  where  every  thing  is  expedited,  and  all  reports  re¬ 
ceived.  When  this  happy  epoch  arrives,  we  begin  our 
fecond  operation,”  That  is  to  fay, 

“  We  intimate  to  all  the  Brotherhood  in  every  quar¬ 
ter,  on  a  certain  day,  that  the  G e r m a n  U nion  has 
now  acquired  a  confidence ,  and  we  now  divide  the  fratcr- 
nifed  part  of  the  nation  into  ten  or  twelve  Provinces  or 
Diocefes ,  each  direfted  by  its  Diocejan  at  his  office  > 
and  thefe  are  fo  arranged  in  due  fubordination,  that  all 
bufinefs  comes  into  the  Union-house  as  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  whole. 


“  Agreeably  to  this  manner  of  proceeding  there  are 
two  claffes  of  the  Brotherhood,  the  Ordinary ,  and  the 
Managing  Brethren.  The  latter  alone  know  the  aim  of 
the  Afiociation,  and  all  the  means  for  attaining  it ;  and 
they  alone  conflitute  the  Un  ion,  the  name,  and  the 
connexion  of  which  is  not  intended  to  be  at  all  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  world. 


“  I  o  this  end  the  bufinefs  takes  a  new  external  form 
1  he  Brethren,  to  wit,  fpeak  not  ol  the  Union  in  the  pla¬ 
ces  where  they  reude,  nor  of  a  Society,  nor  of  enlighten- 
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ing  the  people  ;  but  they  affemble,  and  aft  together  in 
every  quarter,  merely  as  a  Literary  Society,  bring 
into  it  all  the  lovers  of  reading  and  of  ufeful  knowledge; 
an(l  fuch  111  fa&  arc  the  Ordinary  Brethren ,  who  only 
know  that  an  Allocation  exifts  in  their  place  of  reh- 
ncc,  foi  the  encouragement  of  literary  men,  but  by  no 
T?Kans  that  it  nas  any  connexion  with  anv  other  fimilar 
Society,  uid  tnat  they  all  conftitute  one  whole.  But 
tfk  fe  Societies  will  naturally  point  out  to  the  intelligent 
Brethren  fuch  perfons  as  are  proper  to  be  felefted  for 
carrying  forward  the  great  work.  For  perfons  of  a  fe- 
nous  turn  ol  mind  are  not  mere  loungers  in  fuch  com¬ 
pany,  but  fhow  in  their  converfation  the  intereft  they 
take  in  real  inhruCtion.  And  the  call  of  their  reading, 
which  mu  ft  not  be  checked  in  the  beginning  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree,  although  it  may  be  gradually  directed  to  pro¬ 
per  fubje&s  of  information,  will  point  out  in  the  moll 
unequivocal  manner  their  peculiar  ways  of  thinking  on 
the  important  fubjccts  conne&cd  with  our  great  object. 
Here,  therefore,  the  active  Brethren  will  obferve  in  fe¬ 
rret,  and  will  felcCt  thole  whom  they  think  valuable  ac- 
<j uilitions  to  the  facred  Union.  They  will  invite  fuch 
perfons  to  unite  with  thcmfelvcs  in  their  endeavours  to 
enlighten  the  reft  of  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention 
to  profitable  fubjeQs  of  reading,  and  to  proper  books. 
Beading  Societies,  therefore,  are  to  be  formed  in  every 
quarter,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with  proper  books.  In  this 
provifion  attention  mult  be  paid  to  two  things.  The 
tatle  of  the  public  mull  be  complied  with,  that  the  Soci¬ 
ety  in  ay  have  any  clFetl  at  all  in  bringing  men  together 
who  are  born  for  fomewhat.  more  than  juft  to  look  about 
them.  But  the  general  tahe  may,  and  mu  ft  a!  fo  be  care¬ 
fully  and  Ikilfully  directed  to  lubjetls  that  will  enlarge 
the  comprehenlion,  will  fortify  the  heart,  and,  by  habitu¬ 
ating  the  mind  to  novelty,  and  to  fucccfsful  difeovery, 
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both  in  phyfics  and  in  morals,  will  hinder  the  timid  from 
being  Hartled  at  doctrines  and  maxims  which  are  lingu¬ 
lar,  or  perhaps  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  current  m  or¬ 
dinary  l'ociety.  Commonly  a  man  {peaks  as  if  he  thought 
he  was  uttering  his  own  fentiments,  while  he  is  only  echo¬ 
ing  the  general  found.  Our  minds  are  dreded  in  a  pre¬ 
vailing  fafhion  as  much  as  our  bodies,  and  with  fluff  as 
little  congenial  to  fenliment,  as  a  piece  ol  woohen  cloth 
is  to  the  human  Pain.  So  careleis  and  indolent  arc  men, 
even  in  what  they  call  ferious  convention.  Till  rejec¬ 
tion  becomes  a  habit,  what  is  really  a  tnought  {laities, 
however  fimple,  and,  if  really  uncommon,  K  aitonifhcs 
and  confounds.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  {opoweiim  y 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  character,  as  well 
.managed  Reading  Societies. 

“  When  thefe  have  been  edablifiicd  in  different  pla¬ 
ces,  eve  mull  endeavour  to  accomplitli  the  following  in¬ 
termediate  plans  :  1.  To  introduce  a  general  literary 
Gazette  or  Review,  which,  by  uniting  ali  the  learned 
Brethren,  and  combining  with  judgment  and  addrefs  all 
their  talents,  and  lleadilv  proceeding  according  to  a 
rli Hindi  and  pre rife  plan,  may  in  time  fupplant  every 
other  Gazette,  a  thing  which  its  intrinfic  merit  and  coin- 
prehenlive  plan  will  cafily  accomplifli.  2.  To  lelcfcl  a 
fecretary  for  our  Society,  who  {hall  have  it  in  charge  to 

commiffion  the  books  which  thev  Ihall  feled  in  confor- 

* 

roity  to  the  great  aim  of  the  Aflociation,  and  who  ihall 
undertake  to  cornmiflion  all  other  books  tor  the  curious 
in  his  neighbourhood.  If  there  he  a  bookfcller  in  the 
place,  who  can  he  gained  over  and  (worn  into  die  So¬ 
ciety,  it  will  be  proper  to  choofe  him  for  this  office, 
fincc,  as  will  be  made  more  plain  afterwards,  the  trade 
will  gradually  come  into  the  plan,  and  fall  into  the  hands 
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And  now,  every  eye  can  perceive  the  prbgrellive 
moral  influence  which  the  Union  will  acquire  on 'the  na- 

iI0:’;  ,  Let  “S  °"'y  conceive  what  fuperltition  will  lofe, 

mid  what  mhrufchon  muff  gain  by  this;  when,  t.  I0 eve¬ 
ry  Reading  Society  the  books  are  felefted  by  ourFrater 
mty.  2.  When  we  have  confidential  perfons  in  every 
quarter,  who  will  make  it  their  ferious  concern  to  fpread 
uch  performances  as  promote  the  enlightening  of  man- 
kmd  and  to  introduce  them  even  into  every  cottar 
3-  W  hen  we  have  the  loud  voice  of  the  public  on  our 
hde,  and  fince  we  are  able,  either  to  fcout  into  the  fhade 
nil  the  fanatical  writings  which  appear  in  the  reviews  that 
uic  commonly  read,  or  to  warn  the  public  againft  them  • 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  into  notice  and  recom¬ 
mend  thole  performances  alone  which  give  Iffiht  to  the 
human  mind.  4.  When  we  by  degrees  bring  the  whole 
trade  of  bookfelling  into  our  hands  (as  the  good  writers 
will  bring  all  their  performances  into  the  market  through 
our  means)  we  flrall  bring  it  about,  that  at  lalt  the  wri¬ 
ters  who  labour  in  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  and  reftraint 
will  have  neither  a  publisher  nor  readers.  5.  When, 
lalliy,  by  the  fpreading  of  our  Fraternity,  all  good 
hearts  and  fenfible  men  will  adhere  to  us,  and  by° our 
means  will  be  put  in  a  condition  that  enables  them  to 
work  in  filcnce  upon  all  courts,  families,  and  indivi 
duals  in  every  quarter,  and  acquire  an  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  court -officers,  (towards,  fccretaries,  pa- 
rifi-priefis,  public  teachers,  and  private  tutors. 

Remark,  That  we  fhall  fpeedily  get  the  trade  into 
our  hands  (which  was  formerly  the  aim  of  the  affocia- 
tion  called  the  Gdehrlenbuchliandlung )  is  conceivable 
bv  tms,  teat  cveiy  writer  who  unites  with  ns  immedi- 
«ic\y  acquires  a  triple  number  of  readers,  and  finds 
friends  in  every  place  who  promote  the  fale  of  his  per- 
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formance;  fo  that  his  gain  is  increafed  manifold,  and 
consequently  all  will  quit  the  bookfellers,  and  accede  to 
us  by  degrees.  Had  the  above-named  affociation  been 
conftru&ed  in  this  manner,  it  would,  long  ere  now, 
have  been  the  only  ill  op  in  Get  many. 


The  book  called  Fuller  Information ,  &c.  gives  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  advantages  held  forth  to  the  li¬ 
terary  manulaflurers  of  Germany  by  this  Union  fo?  God  s 
work.  The  clafs  of  literary  Brothers,  or  writers  by 
trade,  was  divided  into  Fltj'opohtes^  /l Idci  vit e,  dlf/i, 
and  Cadets. 


The  Mesopolites,  or  Metropolitans,  are  to  be*  at- 
tached  to  the  archive-office,  and  to  be  taken  care  ot  in 
the  Union-Houfe,  when  in  limits  through  age  or  mis¬ 
fortune.  They  will  be  occupied  in  the  department  of 
the  fciences  or  arts,  which  this  Affociation  profefies 
principally  to  chcrifh.  d  hey  are  alio  Brethicn  ot  t!:e 
third  degree  of  Scotch  Free  Malonry,  a  qualification  to 
be  explained  afterwards.  The  Union-IIoufc  is  a  build- 
ins  which  the  oitenfible  Founder  of  the  Union  profeffed 

o 

to  have  acquired,  or  fpeedily  to  acquire  at - , 

through  the  favor  and  protection  of  a  German  Prince, 
who  is  not  named. 


Aldermen  are  per  Tons  who  hold  public  offices,  and 
are  engaged  to  exercife  their  genius  and  talents  in  the 
fciences.  Thefe  alfo  are  Brothers  of  the  third  rank  ot 
Scotch  Free  Malonry,  and  out  of  their  number  are  the 
Diocefans  and  the  Directors  of  the  Reading  Societies 
fe  letted. 


The  members  who  are  defigned  limply  Men,  are 
Brothers  of  the  fecond  rank,  of  Malonry,  and  have  alfo 
a' definite  fcientific  occupation  affigned  them. 
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rhe  Cadets  are  writers  who  have  not  yet  merited 
at1y  Partlcu,ar  honors,  but  have  exhibited  fufficient  dif- 
pohtions  and  talents  for  different  kinds  of  literary  ma- 
Jmfa&ure.  } 

t  .  , 

Erei  v  member  is  bound  to  bring  the  produQions  of 

iS  S.C1!‘U^. to  market  through  the  Union.  An  Alderman 
receives  for  an  original  work  80  percent,  of  the  returns, 
and  7o  for  a  tranflation.  The  member  of  the  next  clafs 
receives  60,  and  the  Cadet  50.  As  to  the  expence  of 
pmuing,  the  Alderman  pays  nothing,  even  though  the 
woi  K  fhould  lie  on  hand  unfold  ;  but  the  Man  and  the 
tatld  muff  pay  one  half.  Three  months  after  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  fairs  an  account  is  brought  in,  and  after  this, 
jeaily,  when  and  in  what  manner  the  author  fhall  defire. 

In  every  diocefe  will  be  effabliffred  at  Ieaft  one  Read¬ 
ing  Society,  of  which  near  800  are  propofed.  To  each 
of  thefe  will  a  copy  ol  an  Alderman  s  work  be  fent  The 
fame  favor  will  be  fliown  to  a  differtation  by  a  Man,  or 
by  a  Cadet,  provided  that  the  manufeript  is  documented 
hy  an  Alderman,  or  formally  approved  by  him  upon 
ienous  pcrulal.  T  his  imprimatur,  which  muff  be  con- 
h tiered  as  a  powerful  recommendation  of  the  work,  is 
to  be  pubiilhed  in  the  General  Review  or  Gazette.  7'his 
is  to  be  a  vehicle  of  political  as  well  as  of  literary  news; 
^nd  it  is  hoped  that,  by  its  intrinfic  worth,  and  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  members,  it  will  foon  fupplant  all 
others.  (W  itii  relpcft  to  affairs  of  the  Union,  a  fort  of 
cypher  was  to  be  employed  in  it.  Each  Diocefan  was 
there  defigned  by  a  letter,  of  a  fize  that  marked  his  rank, 
and  each  member  by  a  number.  It  was  to  appear  week¬ 
ly,  at  the  very  fmall  price  of  five-and-twenty  {hillings.) 
—■But  let  its  return  to  the  plan. 
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When  every  thing  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  manner 
fet  forth  above*  the  Union  will  affume  the  following  re¬ 
publican  form  (the  reader  always  recollefting  that  this  is 
not  to  appear  to  the  world*  and  to  be  known  only  to 
the  managing  Brethren.) 

Here,  however,  there  is  a  great  blank.  The  above- 
named  fketch  of  this  Conllitution  did  not  come  to  the 
hands  of  the  perfon  who  furnilhed  the  bookfeller  with 
the  reft  of  the  information.  But  we  have  other  docu¬ 
ments  which  give  fufficient  information  for  our  purpofe. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  juft  take  the  papers  as  they 
ftand. 

No.  IV.  Contains  a  lift  of  the  German  Union,  which 
the  fender  received  in  man u ft: rip?.  Here  we  find  many 
names  which  we  fhould  not.  have  expected,  and  mil's 
many  that  were  much  more  likely  to  have  been  partners 
in  this  patriotic  fcheme.  There  are  feveral  hundred 
names,  but  very  few  defignations ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  point  out  the  individuals  to  the  public.  Some  how¬ 
ever  are  defigned,  and  the  writer  obfcrves  that  names  are 
found,  which,  when  applied  to  fomc  individuals  whom 
he  knows,  accord  furprifingly  with  the  anecdotes  that 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  private  correfpondence  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati,  and  in  the  romance  called  Materials  for  the  Miff 
tory  of  Socratifm  (Uluminatilm.*)  It  is  but  adifagrce- 

*  This,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work,  and, 
had  the  whole  affair  been  better  known  in  this  country,  would  have 
been  a  much  better  antidote  againft  the  baneful  effects  of  that  Aft* 
fociation  than  any  thing  that  I  can  give  to  the  public,  being  writ¬ 
ten  with  much  acutenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and 
agreeably  diverfified  with  anecdote  and  ironical  exhibition  of  the  a f- 
fetf  ed  wifdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  knavifk  Founder  and  his  cq« 

Ff 
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able  remark,  that  the  lilt  of  the  Union  contains  th~ 
names  of  many  public  teachers,  both  from  the  pulpit, 
and  from  the  academic  chair  in  all  its  degrees  •  and' 
among  thefe  aic  feveral  whofe  cyphers  fhow  that  they 
have,  been  aftive  hands.  Some  of  thefe  have  in  their 
writings  given  evident  proofs  of  their  mifconception  of 
the  hmple  truths,  whether  dogmatical  or  hiftorical,  of 
revealed  religion,  or  of  their  inclination  to  twift  and  ma- 
irufaHure  them  fo  as  to  chime  in  with  the  religion  and 
moral  tty  of  the  Sages  of  France.  But  it  is  more  diftref- 
f,nS  to  mcct  w't^1  unequivocal  names  of  lorae  who  pro- 
fefs  in  their  writings  to  confider  thefe  fubjefts  as  an  ho, 
ndl  man  fhould  confider  them,  that  is,  according  to  the 
plain  and  common  fenfe  of  the  words  ;  whereas  we  have 
demonftrative  proofs  that  the  German  Union  had  the 
diametrically  oppofite  purpofe  in  view.  The  only  fe¬ 
male  in  the  lift  is  the  Grafin  von  der  Recke ,  the  lady 
who  gave  Dr.  Stark  of  Darmftadt  fo  much  trouble  about 
Ins  To v fin  e.  This  Lady,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
could  not  occupy  herfelf  with  the  frivolities  of  d refs' 
flirtation,  or  domeftic  cares.  “  Femina  fronte  patet,  vir 
ptclore.  She  was  not  pleafed  •  however  at  finding  her 
name  in  fucb  a  Plebern  lift,  and  gave  oath,  along  with 
Un  lh  r  at  the  centre,  that  fhe  was  not  of  the  AfTociation. 

I  fee  that  the  public  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  denial. 

T  he  Lady  has  publifhed  fomc  more  fcandal  againft 
Stark  (ince  that  time,  and  takes  no  notice  of  it  ;  and 
there  have  appeared  many  accounts  of  very  ferious  lite_ 
rary  connections  between  thefe  two  perfons  and  the  man 

who  was  afterwards  difeovered  to  be  the  chief  agent  of 
the  Union.  •  • 


a  .jurors.  Fl  tue  prefent  imperfect  and  defultory  account  ffiall  be 
.ound  to  intcrcic  the  public,  I  doubt  not  But  that  a  tranflation  of 
this  novel,  and  ionic  other  fanciful  performances  on  the  l'ubje<50 
wiIPbd  read  with  entertainment  and  profit- 
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"No.  V.  is  an  important  document.  It  is  a  letter  ad- 
*5  re  fled  to  the  fworn  members  of  the  Union,  reminding 
the  beloved  fellow-workers  that  “  the  bygone  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bulinefs  has  been  ex#pen(i\e,  and  that  tin' 
XXII.  do  not  mean  to  make  any  particular  charge  for 
their  own  compenfation.  But  that  it  was  neceflary  that 
all  and  each  of  the  members  fhould  know  precifely  the 
object  of  the  Afiociation,  and  the  way  which  mature  con- 
fideration  had  pointed  out  as  the  molt  effectual  method 
of  attaining  this  objeft.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  could 
the  worthy  members  a£t  by  one  plan,  and  confequcntly 
with  united  force.  To  accomplifii  this  purpofe,  one  of 
their  number  had  compofed  a  Treatife  on  Injiruclion ,  and 
, the  means  of  promoting  it.”*  This  work  has  been  revi- 
fed  by  the  whole  number,  and  may  be  conlidered  as  t!u* 
refult  of  their  deepeft  rclleflion.  They  fay,  that  it 
wouldbe  afignal  misfortune  fh.oukl  this  Alfociation,  this 
undertaking,  fo  important  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
be  cramped  in  the  very  beginning  of  its  brilliant  pro- 
grefs.  They  therefore  propofe  to  print  this  work,  this 
Holy  Scripture  of  their  faith  and  practice,  by  fubferip- 
tion.  (They  here  give  a  (hort  account  of  the  work.) 
And  they  requelt  the  members  to  encourage  the  work 
by  fubferibing  and  by  exerting  more  than  their  ufual  ac¬ 
tivity  in  procuring  fubferiptions,  and  in  recommending 
the  performance  in  the  newfpapers.  Four  perfons  at;e 

named  as  Diocefans,  who  are  to  receive  the  money, 

*  * 

which  they  beg  may  be  fpeedily  advanced  in  order  to 
purchafe  paper,  that  the  work  may  be  ready  for  the  fir  It 
fair  (Falter  1788.) 


*  Ucler  AuFFKtARUNG  und  deren  'Bcfordcnmgs-Mittd.  The  onfy 
proper  truncation  oi  this  word  would  be,  clearing  up ,  or  enlightening. 
InJlruBion  feems  the  tingle  word  that  comes  neaieft  to  the  precise 
^meaning  of  Auffklanmg^  but  is  not  fynonymous. 
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date  Ll'  3  pr“lted /aPer  (as  is  No.  V.)  without 
No  VII  -reCOmm r  Dg  the  °n  Inftruaion. 

Ed  to  m  ,manUfCnpt’  without  date.  It  is  addrefl 

a  ',ortlT  man’  intimating  that  the  like  are  lent 
□  others  to  whom  will  alfo  fpeedily  be  forwarded  an 

pro .  ed  plan,  with  a  requeft  to  cancel  or  deftroy  the  for- 
mer  contained  in  No  ITT  t*  •  i  ,  ,  ,  / 

now  rnnfi  *  ’  ^  15  tIl3t  the  Union 

no,,  contains  among  many  others,  more  than  wo  him. 

(er  ,1  ,70lt,rerpeaab"  Perr°"s  in  C«n.any>  of  eve. 

.  ranUnd  condition,  and  that  in  the  courts  of  the  year 

!  ce  v  r  wT  ‘  ^  fc'"’  ™h  a  I-  'he 

of  r  A  P°mt  °“‘  fuch  as  he  ixs  D«  .hinh  worthy 
°  pCrfc»  “"h*"ee.  It  concludes  with  another  re- 

ArUN'T lbe  boClt  °n  on  the  returns 

from  which  firfl  work  of  the  German  Union  the  ft, poor, 

of  the  fecretary  s  office  is  to  depend. 

Accordingly  No.  VIII.  contains  this  plan,  hut  it  is 
not  entitled  The  Improved  Plan.  Such  a  denom, nation 

AVOU  c  lave  ca^ed  in  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  XXII. 

t  is  therefore  called  the  Progre/ive  (Vorlaufig)  plan,  a 
itle  which  leaves  room  for  every  fubfequent  change.  It 

1  crs  ^lom  dlc  foimer  only  in  fome  unimportant  cir- 
cumllances.  Some  expreffions,  which  had  given  offence 
or  raffed  fufpicions,  are  foftened  or  cancelled.  Two 
copies  of  this,  which  we  may  call  A  and  B,  are  given, 
filtering  alio  in  fome  circumllances, 

“  rhe  great  aim  of  the  German  Union,  is  the  good 
mankind,  which  is  to  be  attained  only  by  means  of 
iiK-mal  Illumination  ( Auffklarung)  and  the  dethroning 
of  fanaticism  and  moral  defpotifm.”  Neither  paper  has 
the  expreffion  which  immediately  followed  in  the  former 
plan,  “  that  this  had  been  the  aim  of  the  exalted  Founder 
of  Chriflianity.”  The  paper  A  refers,  on  the  prefem  fub- 
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jea,  to  a  differtation  printed  in  1787  without  a  name. 
On  the  Freedom  of  the  Profs,  and  its  Limitation .  i  nis 

is  one  of  the  mod  licentious  pieces  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  fubjeft,  not  only  enforcing  the  molt  urn 
qualified  liberty  of  pliblifning  every  thing  a  man  pleafes, 
but  exemplifying  it  in  the  molt  fcandalous  manner  ;  la¬ 
belling  characters  of  every  fort,  and  perfons  of  every 
condition,  and  this  frequently  in  the  molt  abufive  lan¬ 
guage,  and  expredions  lo  coarie,  as  fhewed  the  authoi 
to  be  either  habituated  to  the  c  oar  felt  company,  or  de¬ 
termined  to  try  boldly  once  for  all,  what  the  public  eye 
can  bear.  The  piece  goes  on  :  “  The  Union  confiders 
it  as  a  chief  part  of  its  fecret  plan  of  operation,  to  include 
the  trade  of  bookfelling  in  their  circle.  By  getting  hold 
of  this,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  encrcafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  writings  which  promote  indruclion,  and  to  leffen 
that  of  thole  which  mar  it,  iince  the  authors  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  by  degrees  lofe  both  their  publishers  and  their 
readers.  That  the  prefent  bookfellers  may  do  them  no 
harm,  they  will  by  degrees  draw  in  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  unite  with  them.” — The  literary  newfpaper  is 
here  llrongly  infilled  on,  and,  in  addition  to  what  was 
faid  in  the  former  plan,  it  is  laid,  “  that  they  will  in¬ 
clude  political  news,  as  of  mighty  influence  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  and  as  a  fuhjecl  that  merits  the  doted  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  indructor.”  For  what  Illumination  is 
that  mind  fufceptible  of,  that  is  fo  blinded  by  the  preju¬ 
dice  created  and  nurfed  by  the  habits  of  civil  fubordina- 
tion,  that  it  worlhips  dupidity  or  wickednefs  under  a 
coronet,  and  negletts  talents  and  virtue  under  the  bear- 
fkin  cap  of  the  boor.  We  mud  therefore  reprefent  po¬ 
litical  tranfaflions,  and  public  occurrences,  not  as  they 
affeCt  that  artiheial  and  fantallical  creature  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  we  fee  every  where  around  us,  wheeled  about 
in  a  chariot,  but  as  it  affects  a  man,  rational,  active* 
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fieeborn  man.  £y  thus  Gripping  the  tranfaBion  of  all 

’,.e'8n  c,rcumftances,  we  fee  it  as  it  affeBs,  or  ou<ffit  to 
afieB  ourfelves.  Be  allured  that  this  new  form  of ’noli- 
tical  intelligence  will  be  highly  interefling,  and  that  the 

C;aZe;‘eof.^ejlJmon  Wl11  foon  fup^rfede  all  others,  and, 
of  itielr,  will  del  ray  all  our  necelfary  expences.” 

Tms  ]S  followed  by  fome  allufions  to  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence  that  is  quick,  unfufceptible  of  all  difcovery  or 
fieachcry,  and  attended  with  no  expence,  by  which  the 
buunefs  of  the  fecret  plan  (different  from  either  of  thofe 
communicated  to  the  /worn  Brethren  at  large)  is  carried 
on,  and  which  puts  the  members  in  a  condition  to  learn 
every  thing  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  for  oragainft  their 
caufe,  and  alfo  teaches  them  to  know  mankind,  to  gain 
an  influence  over  all,  and  enables  them  effectually  to 
promote  their  beft  fubjeBs  into  all  offices,  &c.  and  fi¬ 
nally,  from  which  every  member,  whether  ftatefmen, 
me  1  chant,  or  writer,  can  draw  his  own  advantages.  Some 
paffages  here  and  in  another  place,  make  me  imagine 
that  the  onion  hoped  to  get  the  command  of  the  poft- 
officcs,  by  having  their  Brethren  in  the  direction. 

It  is  then  faid,  that  “  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  levy  will 
be  fufficiently  numerous  in  the  fpring  of  the  enfuing  year. 
When  this  takes  place,  a  general  fynod  will  be  held,  in 
which  the  plan  of  fecret  operations  will  be  finally  adjuft- 
ed,  and  accommodated  to  local  circumftanees,  fo  as  to 
be  di gelled  into  a  law  that  will  need  no  farther  alteration. 

A  proper  perfon  will  fet  off  from  this  fynod,  with  full 
powers,  to  vifit  every  quarter  where  there  are  fworn 
Brethren,  and  he  will  there  cflablilh  a  Lodge  after  the 
ancient  firnple  ritual,  and  will  communicate  verbally  the 
plan  of  fecret  operation ,  and  certain  inflruClions.  f  hefe 
Lodges  will  then  cllabhfh  a  managing  fund  or  box. 
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Each  Lodge  will  alfo  eitablifh  a  Reading  Society,  under 
the  management  of  a  bookicller  refiding  in  the  plac  e,  01 
of  fome  perfon  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  conduce 
ol  things  of  this  nature.  Theie  muff  alio  be  a  collector 
and  agent  (Expediteur)  fo  that  in  a  moment  the  Union 
will  have  its  offices  or  comptoirs  in  every  quarter,  through 
which  it  carries  on  the  trade  of  bookfelling,  and  guides  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  its  correfpondence.  And  thus  the  whole 
machine  will  be  fet  in  motion,  and  its  activ lty  is  ah  di¬ 
rected  from  the  centre.” 


I  remark,  that  here  we  have  not  that  exclufion  O! 
Princes  and  minifters  that  was  in  the  former  plan  ;  they 
are  not  even  mentioned.  The  exclufion  in  exprefs 
terms  could  not  but  furprife  people,  and  appear  fomc- 
what  fufpicious. 

» 

No.  IX.  is  a  printed  circular  letter  to  the  fworn  Bre¬ 
thren,  and  is  fubferibed  u  by  their  truly  affociated  Bro¬ 
ther  Barthels,  Oberamtfman  (fu  ll  bailiff)  for  the  King  of 
Pruflia,  at  Halle  on  the  Saak” 


In  this  letter  the  Brethcrn  are  informed  that  “  the 
XXII.  were  wont  to  meet  foinetimes  at  Ilalle,  and 
fometitnes  at  Berlin.  But  unavoidable  circum  fiances- 
oblige  them  not  only  to  remain  concealed  for  fome  time, 
but  even  to  give  up  their  relation  to  the  Union,  and 
withdraw  thcmfelves  from  any  fhare  in  its  proceedings. 
Thefe  circumflanccs  are  but  temporary,  and  will  be 
completely  explained  in  due  time.  They  truft,  howe¬ 
ver,  that  this  neceffary  Rep  on  their  part  will  not  abate 
the  zeal  anda&ivity  of  men  of  noble  minds,  engaged  in 
the  caufe  by  the  conviction  of  their  own  hearts.  They 
have  therefore  communicated  to  their  worthy  Brother 
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moufty  conferred  on  him  the  direction  ofthe  fccretaryv 

inc-'riof11  ,3Ve  pr°Vldfd  him  with  ever>'  document  and 
“  f  Carrvm^  on  the  correfpondence.  Heha.de 
voted  hmifelf  to  the  honorable  office,  giving  up  all  other 
employments.  They  obferve  that  by  this  change  in  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  the  Affociation  is  freed  from  an 
oojedmn  made  with  jufticc  to  all  other  fecret  focieties, 
namely ,  that  the  members  fubjeft  themfelves  to  blind 
and  unquahfied  fubmiffion  to  unknown  ffiperiors.”- 
I  he  Society  is  now  m  the  hands  of  its  own  avowed 

r"  rV  y  thi”S  Wiil  ranged  accord, 

,  .  7”  U"tlon  Pure]y  republican  ;  a  Diocefan  will 

^  <ho.cn,  and  will  d.reH  in  every  province,  and  report 
cO  the  centre  every  fecond  month,  and  inftruftions  and 
other  informations  will  iffue  in  like  manner  from  the 


“  If  this  plan  fhall  be  approved  of  by  the  Affociated 

arjthch  WhI  tranfmit  to  all  the  Diocefes  general  lift 
of  the  Lmon  and  the  Plan  or  Secret  Operation 

,  ,  re  Uk,°  deeP  inedttation  of  the  XXII.  and  admira- 
>y  c  a,  culatcd  for  carrying  on  with  irrefiftible  eft  eft  theii 
noble  and  patriotic  plan.  To  (top  all  cabal,  and  put  an 
cud  to  all  flander  and  fufpicion,  H.  Barthels  thinks  ii 
proper  that  the  Union  (hall  ftep  forward,  and  declare  it- 
< «  to  the  world,  and  openly  name  fome  of  its  mod  ref- 
pec  an. e  members.  The  public  muft  however  be  in- 
fonneri  only  with  refpett  to  the  exterior  of  the  Society 
tor  which  purpofe  he  had  written  a  Iheet  to  be  annexed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  work,  On  Instruction,  de¬ 
claring  that  to  be  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  a  fuffici- 
em  indication  of  its  molt  honorable  aim.  He  defires 
uch  members  as  choofe  to  ffiare  the  honor  with  him,  to 
fend  him  their  names  and  proper  deflations,. that  they 

may  appear  in  that  appendix.  And,  laftly,  he  requefts  - 
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•  *  •  « 

them  to  inftruft  him,  and  co-operate  with  him,  accord- 
ing  to  the  concerted  rules  of  the  Union,  in  promoting 
the  caufe  of  God  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind/’ 

The  Appendix  now  alluded  to  makes  No.  X.  of  the 
packet  fent  to  the  Bookfeller  Gofchen  of  Leipzig,  and 
is  dated  December  1788.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  book 
On  InJiruBion ,  &c.  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1789,  by 
Walther.  Here,  however,  the  Appendix  is  dated  Ja¬ 
nuary  1789.  This  edition  agrees  in  the  main  with  that 
in  the  book  from  which  I  have  made  fuch  copious  ex¬ 
tracts,  but  differs  in  feme  particulars  that  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  remark. 

In  the  packet  it  is  written,  The  underjigned ,  as 
Member  and  Agent  of  the  German  Union ,  in  order  to 
rectify  feveral  miitakes  and  injurious  Handers  andaccu- 
fations,  thinks  it  neceffary  that  the  public  itfelf  fhould 
judge  of  their  objeCt  and  conduCt.”— Towards  the  end 
it  is  faid,  “  and  all  who  have  any  doubts  may  apply  to 
thofe  named  below,  and  are  invited  to  write  to  them.” 
No  names  however  arc  fubjoined.- — In  the  appendix  to 
the  book  it  is  only  faid,  46  the  agent  of  the  German  U- 
nion,  &c.  and  u  perfons  who  with  to  be  better  informed 
may  write  to  the  agent,  under  the  addrefs,  To  the  Ger¬ 
man  Union — under  cover  to  the  fliop  of  Walther,  book¬ 
feller  in  Leipzig.” — Here  too  there  are  no  names,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  perfon  has  chofen  to  come 
from  behind  the  curtain.* 

*  Walther  is  an  eminent  bookfeller,  and  carries  on  the  bufinefs 
of  publifliing  to  a  great  extent,  both  at  Leipzig  and  other  places. 
He  was  the  publiflicr  of  the  mod  virulent  attacks  on  the  King  of 
Pruffia's  Edi<£t  on  Religion,  and  was  brought  into  much  trouble 
about  the  Commentary  by  Pott  which  is  mentioned  above.  He 
alfo  publilhes  many  of  the  fceptical  and  licentious  writings  which 
have  fo  much  dilturbed  the  peace  of  Germany. 
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There  has  already  been  fo  much  fa  id  about  Enlighfr- 
cmng,  that  the  reader  mult  be  almolt  tired  of  it.  He  i3 
a iTu red  in  this  performance  that  the  Illumination  propof- 
ed  by  the  Union  is  not  that  of  the  Wolfenhuttle  Frag¬ 
ments,  nor  that  of  Hor u s,  nor  that  of  Bahrdt.  The 
Fragments  and  Horns  are  books  which  arm  directly,  and 
without  any  concealment,  to  deftroy  the  authority  of 
eui  Sciiptures,  either  as  hi  ltorical  narrations  or  as  reve  ¬ 
lations  of  the  intentions  of  providence  and  of  the  future 
prolpefts  of  man.  The  Theological  writings  of  Bahrdt 
are  grofs  perverfions,  both  of  the  fenfe  of  the  text,  and 
of  the  moral  inftru£tions  contained  in  it,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  the  molt  exceptionable  performances  on  the  fubjeQ. 
They  are  ftigmatifed  as  abfurd,  and  coarfe,  and  indecent, 
even  by  the  writers  on  the  fame  fide  ;  yet  the  work  re* 
commended  fo  often,  as  containing  the  elements  of  that 
Illumination  which  the  world  has  to  exped  from  the 
Union,  not  only  coincides  in  its  general  principles  with 
thefe  performances,  but  is  almolt  an  abftraft  of  fome  of 
them ,  particularly  of  his  Popular  Religion,  his  Para - 
phrafe  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  his  Morality 
or  Religion.  We  have  alfo  feen  that  the  book  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  quoted  and  recommended  as 
an  elementary  book.  Nay,  both  the  work  on  Irdtruai- 
on  and  that  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  are  now  known 
to  be  Bahrdt’s. 

But  thefe  principles,  exceptionable  as  they  may  be, 
are  probably  not  the  word  of  the  inilitution.  We  Ice 
that  the  outjide  alone  of  the  Union  is  to  be  fhewn  to  the 
public.  Barthels  felicitates  the  public  that  there,  is  no 
fubordination  and  blind  obedience  to  unknown  fuperi- 
ors  ;  yet,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  he  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  fecret  plan  of  operations,'  that  is  known  only  to  the 
Centre  and  the  Confidential  Brethren.  The  author  oi 
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W tiller  Information  fays  that  he  has  this  plan,  and  would 
•print  it,  were  he  not  reftrained  by  a  promife.*  He 
gives  us  enough  however  to  fhow  us  that  the  higher  myf- 
teries  of  the  Union  are  precifeiy  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  Illuminati.  Chriltianity  is  exprefsly  laid  to  have 
been  a  Myltical  Alfociation,  and  its  founder  the  Grand 
Matter  of  a  Lodge.  The  Apottles,  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Andrew,  were  the  Elect,  and  Brethren  of 
the  Third  Degree,  and  initiated  into  all  the  mytteries. 
The  remaining  Apottles  were  only  of  the  Second  De¬ 
gree  ;  and  the  Seventy-Two  were  of  the  Firft  Degree. 
•Into  this  degree  ordinary  Chriftians  may  he  admitted, 
and  prepared  for  further  advancement.  The  great  myf- 

tery  is,  that  J - C - was  a  Naturalist,  and 

taught  the  doftrine  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  the  Spcflator, 
but  not  the  Governor  of  the  World,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
fenfe  of  the  Stoics.  The  Initiated  Brethren  were  to  be 
inftruflcd  by  reading  proper  books.  Thofe  particularly 
recommended  are  Bafedow's  Practical  Knowledge ,  Ebcr- 
iiard's  Apology  for  Socrates ,  Bahrdi's  Apology  for  Rea - 
Jon,  Steinbardt's  Syjlem  of  Moral  Education ,  Meiner's 
Ancient  Myferies^  Bahrdt's  Letters  on  the  Bible ,  and 

Bahrdt's  • Completion  of  the  Plan  and  Aim  of  J - 

C - .  Thefe  books  are  of  the  molt.  Antichriftian  cha¬ 

racter,  and  fome  of  them  aim  at  fhaking  off  all  moral 
obligation  whatever. 

Along  with  thefe  religious  dofhines,  are  inculcated 
the  molt  dangerous  maxims  of  civil  conduct.  The  def- 
potifm  that  is  aimed  at  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  the 
machinations  and  intrigues  for  obtaining  polI'clTi on  of 
places  of  trull  and  influence,  are  equally  alarming,  but 
being  perfectly  fimilar  to  thole  of  the  Illuminati,  it  is 
needlcfs  to  mention  them. 

-  •  -  -  -  -  *  -  1 

*  4  his  I  find  to  be  fa  lie,  and  the  book  a  common  job. 
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The  chief  intelligence  that  we  get  from  this  author  is 
that  the  Centre  of  the  Union  is  atahoufein  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Halle,  It  is  a  lort  of  tavern,  in  a  vineyard 
immediately  without  the  city.  This  was  bought  by 
Doctor  Karl  Friedekich  Bahrdt,  and  fitted  up 
for  the  amu  1'ement  of  the  Univerfity  Students.  He 
calls  it  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe  (Bahrdt’s  Repofe.)  The  au¬ 
thor  thinks  that  this  mull  have  been  the  work  of  the  Af. 
loctation,  becaufe  Bahrdt  had  not  a  farthing>  and  was 

fit  c  it  an  undertaking.  He  may  how¬ 
ever  have  been  the  contriver  of  the  inditution.  He  has 
never  affirmed  or  denied  this  in  explicit  terms  •  nor  has 
he  ever  faid  who  are  the  X  X 1 1  coadj  utors.  Wucherer, 
an  eminent  boortfcller  at  Vienna,  feenis  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mod  atiive  hands,  and  in  one  year  admitted 
near  200  members,  among  whom  is  his  own  fhoemaker. 
He  has  publifhed  fome  of  the  mod  profligate  pamphlets 
which  have  yet  appeared  in  Germany. 

The  publication  of  the  hd  of  members  alarmed  the 
nation  ;  perfons  were  adonifhed  to  find  themfelves  in 
every  quarter  in  the  midd  of  villains  who  were  plotting 
againd  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  country,  and  de- 
droying  every  fentiment  of  religion,  morality,  or  loyalty. 
Many  perfons  publifhed  in  the  newf'papers  and  literary 
journals  affirmations  and  proofs  of  the  fade  infertion  of 
their  names.  Some  acknowledged  that  curiofitv  had 
made  them  enter  the  Adociation,  and  even  continue 
their  correfpondence  with  the  Centre,  in  order  to  learn 
fomething  of  what  the  Fraternity  had  in  view,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  they  had  never  taken  any  part  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  certain  that  many 
Reading  Societies  had  been  fet  up,  during  thefe  tranf- 
afliom,  in  every  quarter  of  Germany,  anti  that  the  of- 
tcnfiblc  managers  were  in  general  of  very  fufpicious  cha- 
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rafters,  both  as  to  morals  and  loyalty.  The  Union  had 
actually  fet  up  a  prel's  of  their  own  at  Calbe,  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halberftadt.  Every  day  there  ap¬ 
peared  ftronger  proofs  of  a  combination  of  the  Journal- 
ids,  Reviewers,  and  even  of  the  publifhers  and  book- 
fellers,  to  fupprefs  the  writings  which  appeared  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  of  the 
States  of  Germany.  The  extensive  literary  manufafture 
of  Germany  is  carried  on  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  ltn- 
poffible  for  any  thing  lei's  than  the  joint  operation  of  the 
whole  federated  powers  to  prevent  this.  The  i  pint  of 
free  thinking  and  innovating  in  religious  matters  had 
been  remarkably  prevalent  in  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Pruflia,  having  been  much  encouraged  by  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  late  Ring.  One  of  the  v  dell  things  pub- 
lilhed  on  this  occalion  was  an  abominable  iarce,  called 
the  Religion  Edith  This  was  traced  to  Bahrdt's  Ruhc, 
and  the  Dotfor  was  arrelled,  and  all  his  papers  l'eized 
and  ranfacked.  The  civil  Magillrate  was  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  expi fcating  the  German  Union,  which 
common  fame  had  alio  traced  hither.  1  he  conclpon- 
dence  was  accordingly  examined,  and  many  difcoveries 
were  made,  which  there  was  no  occalion  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  public,  and  the  profecution  of  the  bulinefs 
of  the  Union  was  by  this  means  Hopped.  But  the  per. 
fons  in  high  office  at  Berlin  agree  in  faying  that  the  AG 
fociation  of  writers  and  other  turbulent  pcrlons  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  but  very  faintly  hit  by  this  blow,  and  is 
almoft  as  afclive  as  ever. 


The  German  Union  appears  a  mean  and  precipitate 
Affociation.  The  Centre,  the  Archives,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  are  contemptible.  All  the  Archives  that  were 
found  were  the  plans  and  lilts  of  the  members  and  a  par¬ 
cel  of  letters  of  correfpondence.  The  correfpondence 
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,,as  t**  by  m  m  mm » «»* 

y  ter  or  office  or  judicatory,  who  lived  at  bed  and 

i  31  ®aJrdJ.’8  houle  for  about  fix  (hillings  a  week 
*  -  mg  a  chcft  of  papers  and  a  writing  defk  in  the  corner 
of  the  common  roam  of  the  houle. 

.  4 

Bahrdt  gives  a  long  narration  of  his  concern  in  the 

*  ,  ’  but  we  can  put  little  confidence  in  what  he  fays  * 

5  a  as  we  have  no  better  authority,  I  fhail  give  a  ver* 
ihort  abdraft  of  it  as  follows.  r7 

Ci  4  -x  .  . 

"f  h'  Ica™cd  Crf'W-political  Free  Mafo„. 

I'Zalil  IT  sc,,i”s  p“pi,s  for  h,s 

*0,M  UT  '  h'S  «»  roufed  by  a  v.fif 

from  a  ((ranger  who  paffcd  for  an  Englift  :  fo, 

»hom  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Dutch  officerGhe 
gives  a  description  which  bears  confiderable  refemblance 
to  the  Prince  or  General  Salms  who  gave  fo  much  dif- 
turbance  to  the  States-Gencral)— He  was  flill  more  ex¬ 
cited  by  an  anonymous  letter  giving  him  an  account  of 
«i  Society  which  wasemployed  in  the  inflruftion  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  a  plan  of  their  mode  of  operations,  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  No.  III.-He  then  fet  up  a  Lodge  of 
Free  Mafonry  on  Cofmo-political  principles,  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  engaging  in  this  great  plan — he  was  flopped 
by  the  National  Lodge,  bccaufe  be  bad  no  patent  from 
it.— This  obliged  him  to  work  in  fecret— He  met  with 
a  gentleman  in  a  cofFee-honfe,  who  entreated  him  to  go 
on,  and  promifed  him  great  alfiflance— this  he  got  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  flood  mod  in  need  of  it,  and  he  now 
found  that  he  was  working  in  concert  with  many  pow¬ 
erful  though  unknown  friends,  each  in  his  own  circle. 
The  plan  of  operation  of  the  XXII  was  gradually  un¬ 
folded  to  bun,  and  he  got  folemn  promifes  of  being 
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made  acquainted  with  his  colleagues— But  he  now  found, 
that  after  he  had  fo  effentially  ferved  their  noble  caufe, 
he  was  dropped  by  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  thus 
was  made  the  faerifice  lor  the  public  good..  The  iaft 
packet  which  he  received  was  a  requeft  from  a  Friend  to 
the  Union  to  print  two  performances  fent  him,  with  a 
promife.  of  too  dahlers  for  his- trouble. — Tkefe  were  the 
abominable  farce  called  the  Religion  FdiFl,  and  Lome 
Differtations  on  that  Royal  Proclamation* 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  fyftem  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry,  not  very  different  from  Weifhaupts  Mafonie 
Chriftianity — and  concludes  with  the  following  abftraft 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Union — Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence — A  general  interefi  and  concern  for  Arts  and 
Learning — Excitement  of  Talents — Check  of  S-cribbling 
— Good  Education — Liberty — Equality — Hofpitahty 
— Delivery  of  many  from  Misfortunes — Union  of  the 
Learned — and  at  la.it — perhaps — Amen. 


What  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  conclusion  is  we 
can  only  guefs — and  our  conjectures  cannot  be  very  fa¬ 
vorable. 


The  narration,  of  which  this  is  a  very  fhort  index,  is 

«  . 

abundantly  entertaining;  but  the  opinion  of  the  moft 
intelligent  is,  that  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  fi&itious,  and 
that  the  contrivance  of  the  Union  is  molily  his  own*- 
Although  it  could  not  be  legally  proved  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  farce,  every  perfon  in  court  was  convinced 
that  he  was,  and  indeed  it  is  perfectly  in  Bahrdt’s  very 
lingular  manner. — This  invalidates  the  whole  of  his  Itcv 


r.y — and  he  afterwards  acknowledges  the  farce  (at  leaff 
by  implication)  in  feveral  waitings,  and  boafts  of  tu 
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F°i  tuefe  reafons  I  have  omitted  the  narration  in  de¬ 
tail.  Some  information,  however,  which  I  have  re- 
(-eived  fince,  fee  ms  to  confirm  his  account,  while  it  di 
numfhes  us  importance.  I  now  find  that  the  book  call- 
C  ™ll‘r  ^formation  is  the  performance  of  a  clergyman 
called  Schulz,  of  the  loweft  clafs,  and  bv  no  means  of 
an  eminent  charader— Another  performance  in  the  form 
or  a  dialogue  between  X,  Y,  and  Z,  giving  nearly  the 
fame  account,  is  by  Pott,  the  dear  friend  of  Bahrdt 
and  of  his  Union,  and  author  of  the  Commentary  on 
the  Laid.  Schutz  got  his  materials  from  one  Roper 
an  cxPc'led  Undent  of  debauched  morals,  who  fubfifted 

C°Pyin§  and  vend'ng  filthy  manuferipts.  Bahrdt 
lays,  that  he  found  him  naked  and  ftarving,  and,  out 

of  pity,  took  him  into  his  houfe,  and  employed  him  as 
an  amanuenfis.  Roper  Hole  the  papers  at  various  times, 
taking  them  with  him  to  Leipzig,  whither  he  went  on 
pretence  of  fickncfs.  At  lafl  Schutz  and  he  went  to 
r-eilm  together,  and  gave  the  information  on  which 
L.ihnlt  was  put  in  prifon.  In  fhort  they  all  appear  to 
have  been  equally  profligates  and  traitors  to  each  other, 
and  exhibit  a  dreadful,  but  I  hope  a  ufeful  pidure  of 

tin-  influence  of  this  Illumination  which  fo  wonderfully 
fafeinates  Germany.  7 


This  is  all  the  dired  information  that  I  can  pick  up 
of  the  founder  and  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Uni¬ 
on.  The  projed  is  coarfe,  and  palpably  mean,  aiming 
at  the  dahlers  of  entry-money  and  of  annual  contribution^ 
and  at  the  publication  and  profitable  fale  of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s 
books.  1  bis  circumftance  gives  it  ftrong  features  of 
its  parentage.— Philo  fpeaks  of  Bahrdt  in  his  Final  De¬ 
claration  in  terms  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  There 
is  nothing  ingenious,  nothing  new,-  nothing  enticing,  in- 
the  plans;  and  the  immediate  purpofc  of  indulging  the 
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licentious  taRe  of  the  public  comes  fo  frequently  before 
the  eye,  that  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  that  groffnefs  of 
mind,  precipitancy,  and  impatient  overhght  that  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of  Dr.  Bahrdt. — * 
Many  in*  Germany,  however,  aferibe  the  Union  to 
Weifhaupt,  and  fay  that  it  is  the  Illuminati  working  in 
another  form.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  principles, 
and  even  the  manner  of  proceeding,  arc  the  fame  in 
every  cffential  circumRance.  Many  paragraphs  of  the 
declamations  circulated  through  Germany  with  the  plans, 
are  tranferibed  verbatim  from  Weifhaupt’s  Corrected 
S yjlem  of  1 lluminat ij ?n.  Much  of  the  work  On  Injiru.c- 
tion ,  and  the  Means  for  promoting  it ,  is  very  nearly  a 
copy  of  the  fame  work,  blended  with  flovenly  extracts 
from  fome  of  his  own  writings — There  is  the  fame  fcr.ies 
of  dclufions  from  the  beginning,  as  in  Illuminatifm — 
Free  Mafonry  and  ChriRianity  are  compounded — firfl 
with  marks  of  refpecl — then  ChriRianity  is  twiRcd  to 
a  purpofe  foreign  from  it,  but  the  fame  with  that  aimed 
at  by  Weifhaupt — then  it  is  thrown  away  altogether,  and 
Natural  Religion  and  Atheifm  fubRituted  for  it — For 
no  perfon  will  have  a  moment’s  hefitation  in  faying,* that 
this  is  the  creed  of  the  author  of  the  books  On  Ivjh  ac¬ 
tion  and  On  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs .  Nor  can  he  doubt 
that  the  political  principles  are  equally  anarchical  with 
thofe  of  the  Illuminati. — The  endeavours  alio  to  get 
poffeflion  of  public  offices,  of  places  of  education — 
of  the  public  mind,  by  the  Reading  Societies,  and  by 
publications—  are  fo  many  tranferipts  from  the  Illumi¬ 
nati. — Add  to  this,  that  Dr.  Bahrdt  was  an  Illuminatus — 
and  wrote  the  Better  than  Horns ,  at  the  command  of 
Weifliaupt. — Nay,  it  is  well  known  that  Weifhaupt  was 
twice  or  thrice  at  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe  during  thofe  tranfadti- 
oris,,  and  that  he  zealoudy  prompted  the  formation  of 
-  .  H  h 
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Reading  Societies  in  feveral  places.— But  I  am  rather 

°  tne  °Pinion  that  Weilhaupt  made  thofe  vifits  in  order 
to  keep  Dr.  Bahrdt  within  fome  bounds  of  decency,  and 
to  hinder  him  from  hurting  the  caufe  by  his  precipi¬ 
tancy,  when  fpurred  on  by  the  want  of  money.  Weif- 
haupt  could  not  work  in  fuch  an  unfkilful  manner.  But 
he  would  be  very  glad  of  fuch  help  as  this  coarfe  tool 
couiu  give  him— and  Bahrdt  gave  great  help;  for,  when 
,  wa«  “npnloncd  and  his  papers  feized,  his  Archives,  as 
he  cahed  them,  fhewed  that  there  were  many  Reading 
Societies  which  his  projeft  had  drawn  together.  The 
ITulhan  States  had  above  thirty,  and  the  number  of  read¬ 


ers  was  altonifhingly  great— and  it  was  found,  that  the 
pernicious  books  had  really  found  their  way  into  every 
nut.  Bahrdt,  by  defending  a  ftory  lower  than  Weif- 
haupt,  has  greatly  incrcafed  the  number  of  his  pupils. 


But,  although  I  cannot  confider  the  German  Union 
as  a  formal  revival  of  the  Order  under  another  name,  I 
mnft  hold  thofe  United,  and  the  members  of  thofe  Read- 
ing  Sock  ties,  as  Illuminati  and  Mmevvals.  I  muff 
evcn-confider  the  Union  as  a  part  of  Spartacus’s  work. 
The  plans  of  Weilhaupt  were  partly  carried  into  efFeftin 
then  dillcrent  branches — they  were  pointed  out,  and 
the  way  to  carry  them  on  are  diftinDly  deferibed  in  the 
putatc  coi  le'pondence  of  the  Order — It  required  little 
genius  to  attempt  them  in  imitation.  Bahrdt  made  the 
attempt,  and  in  part  lucceeded.  Weilhaupt’s  hopes 
were  well  founded — The  leaven  was  not  only  diftributed, 
but  the  management  of  the  fermentation  was  now  un- 
derftood,  and  it  went  on  apace. 

I 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  was  found  araonr 
Bahrdt’s  papers  to  fupport  the  Jlory  he  writes  in  his.  di¬ 
ary—  no  iuch  correfpondcaices — but  enough  for  detect- 
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fng  many  of  thefe  focieties.  Many  others  however  were 
found  unconneBed  with  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe,  not  of  better 
charaBer,  either  as  to  Morality  or  Loyally ,  and  fome 
of  them  confiderable  and  expenfive;  and  many  proofs 
were  found  of  a  combination  to  force  tne  public  to  a 
certain  way  of  thinking,  by  the  management  01  the  ive- 
views  and  Journals.  The  extenfive  dealings  of  Nicho- 
Jai  of  Berlin  gave  him  great  weight  in  the  book-making 
trade,  which  in  Germany  furpaffes  all  our  conceptions. 
The  catalogues  of  new  writings  in  flieets,  which  are 
printed  twice  a-year  for  each  of  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and 
Frankfort,  Would  aflonifh  a  Britifh  reader  by  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  bookfellers  meet  there,  and  in  one  glance  fee 
the  whole  republic  of  literature,  and,  like  Roman  fena- 
tors,  decide  the  fentiments  of  didant  provinces.  By 
thus  feeing  the  whole  together,  their  fpcculations  are 
national,  and  they  really  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
what  turn  they  plcafe  to  the  literature  and  to  the  fenti¬ 
ments  of  Germany.  Still  however  they  muff  be  induced 
by  motives.  The  motive  of  a  merchant  is  gain,  and 
every  objeB  appears  in  his  eye  fomething  by  which  mo¬ 
ney  may  be  made.  Therefore  in#a  luxurious  and  volup¬ 
tuous  nation,  licentious  and  free-thinking  books  will 
abound.  The  writers  fugged,  and  the  bookfellers  think 
how  the  thing  will  tickle.  Yet  it  mud  not  be  inferred 
from  the  prevalence  of  fuch  books,  that  fuch  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  that  the  writings  are  not  the 
corrupters,  but  the  corrupted,  or  that  they  are  what  they 
ought  to  be,  becaufe  they  plcafe  the  public.  We  need 
only  pufh  the  matter  to  an  extremity,  and  its  caufc  ap¬ 
pears  plain.  Filthy  prints  will  always  create  a  greater 
crowd  before  the  drop  window  than  the  fined  perform¬ 
ances  of  Woollet.  Licentious  books  will  be  read  with 
a  fluttering  eagernefs,  as  long  as  they  are  not  univerfally 
permitted  ;  and  pitiable  will  be  the  date  of  the  nation 
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when  their  number  makes  them  familiar  and  no  Ion™-, 

entertaining. 

But  although  it  mud  be  confeded  that  great  encou- 
ragement  was  given  to  the  fceptical,  infidel,  and  licen¬ 
tious  writings  in  Germany,  we  fee  that  it  was  dill  necef- 
lary  to  praftife  feduftion.  The  rehgionijl  was  made  to 
expect  fome  engaging  exhibition  of  his  faith.  The  Ci- 
Uzcn  mud  be  told  that  his  civil  conneftions  are  refpeHed, 
and  will  be  improved  ;  and  all  are  told  that  good  man¬ 
ners  or  virtue  is  to  be  fupported.  Man  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  m  very  eflential  circumdances,  what  he  willies  to  be, 
and  feels  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  is  corrupted  by  means 
of  falfehood  and  trick.  The  principles  by  which  he  is 
wheedled  into  wickednefs  in  the  fird  indance,  are  there¬ 
fore  l'uch  as  arc  really  addrefled  to  the  general  fentiments 
of  mankind  :  thefe  therefore  Ihould  be  confidered  as 
more  expreffive  o!  the  public  mind  than  thofe  which  he 
afterwards  adopts,  after  this  artificial  education.  There¬ 
to!!  \  irtue,  Patriot] !m,  Loyalty,  Veneration  for  true 
and  undefiled  Religion,  are  really  acknowledged  by  thofe 
corrupters  to  be  the  prevailing  lentiments ;  and  they  are 
good  il  this  prevalence  is  to  be  the  ted  of  worth.  The 
mind  that  is  otherwife  adaHed  by  them,  and  hypocriti- 
c  ally  ules  them  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  uninitiated, 
that  he  may  in  time  be  made  to  cherifii  the  contrary  fen- 
timents,  cannot  be  a  good  mind,  notwithdandingany  pre¬ 
tentions  it  may  make  to  the  love  of  mankind. 


E o  man,  not  Weifhaupt  himfelf,  has  made  dronger 
profedions  of  benevolence,  of  regard  for  the  happinefsof 
mankind,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  amiable,  than  I)r. 


Bahrdt.  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  enquire  what  effect 
Inch  principles  have  had  on  his  own  mind,  and  thofe  of 
Lis  chic!  coadjutors,  Deceit  of  every  kind  is  difhonor- 
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able  ;  and  the  deceit  that  is  profeffedly  employed  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Union  is  no  exception.  No  pious 
fraud  whatever  mult  be  ufed,  and  pure  religion  mult  be 
prefented  to  the  view  without  all  dilguile. 

«  The  more  fair  Virtue’s  feen,  the  more  (he  charms. 

«  Safe,  plain,  and  eafy,  are  her  artlels  ways. 

'  “  With  face  erect,  her  eyes  look  ftrait  before  ; 
u  For  dauntlefs  is  her  march,  hex  hep  iecuie. 

i  ,  » 

,  *  « 

«  Not  fo  pale  Fraud — now  here  fhe  turns,  now  there, 

«  Still  feeking  darker  fliades,  fecure  in  none, 

«  Looks  often  back,  and  wheeling  round  and  round, 

“  Sinks  headlong  in  the  danger  lhe  would  thun.” 

The  mean  motive  of  the  Proteftant  Sceptic  is  as  in- 
confident  with  our  notions  of  honefty  as  with  our  noti¬ 
ons  of  honor  ;  and  our  fufpicions  are  juftly  railed  of  the 
charaCler  of  Dr.  Bahrdtand  his  aiiociates,  even  although 
we  do  not  fuppofe  that  their  aim  us  tne  total  abonllung 
of  religion.  With  propriety  therefore  may  we  make 
fome  enquiry  about  their  lives  and  conduct,  hoi  in¬ 
nately  this  is  cafy  in  the  prefent  infiance.  A  man  that 
has  turned  every  eve  upon  himfelf  can  hardly  eleape  ob- 
fervation.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  get  fair  information. 

#  The  peculiar  fituation  of  Dr.  Bahrdt,  and  the  caufe  be* 
tween  him  and  the  public,  arc  of  all  others  the  moil  pro¬ 
ductive  of  mifiake,  mifreprefentation,  obloquy,  and  in. 
jufiice.  But  even  here  we  arc  fortunate.  Many  re¬ 
markable  parts  of  his  life  are  eftablifhed  by  the  mod  rc- 
fpeClable  tefiimony,  or  by  judicial  evidences  ;  and,  to 
make  all  fare,  he  has  written  his  own  life.  I  fhall  infert 
nothing  here  that  is  not  made  out  by  the  two  lafi  modes 
of  proof,  re  fling  nothing  on  the  firlt,  however  rclpeCla- 
ble  the  evidence  may  be.  But  I  mult  obferve,  that  his 
life  was  alfo  written  by  his  dear  friend  Pott,  the  partner 


of  Walther  the  bookfeller.  The  dory  of  this  publicati 
on  is  curious,  and  it  is  inftru£Uve.  P 

Bahrdtwasmpnfon^nd  in  great  poverty.  He  intend- 

fin 'VrUC  h'S  °Wn  llfe’ to  be  Printed  by  Walther,  under 
a  fifibuou,  name,  and  in  this  work  he  intended  to  in! 

fended  hinf  r'd3  ^  ^  °f  a”  thofe  who  bad 

InduKl  ■  ,m,ParUCUlar  311  Pnefts’  and  rulers, 

knew  hat  V 0  ^  him  f°  much  double.  ’  He 

an '-dot  ,  T§u  m3n^  °f  ^em  fcandalous 
.cdotes  with  which  he  had  fo  liberally  interlarded 

many  of  his  former  publications,  would  let  curiolityon 

STcVt  rcure  *  "PM  fete  as  foon  J £ 

p  bhc  Loud  guefs  that  it  was  his  own  performance,  by 

he  fingular  but  hgnificam  name  which  the  pretended 
author  would  affume.  He  had  aimed  agreed  wuth  Wa, 

hCr  f"r  3  ‘houfand  Mahlers  (about  L.  200)  when  he  was 
imprifoned  for  being  the  author  of  the  farce  fo  often 
named  and  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Religion  EdiB, , 
written  by  Pott,  and  for  the  proceedings  of  the  German 

ni0n‘  c  was  refufed  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  He 
then  applied  to  Pott,  and  found  means  to  correfpond 
w  "  ,i  him,  and  to  give  him  part  of  his  life  already  writ¬ 
ten,  and  materials  for  the  red,  confiding  of  dories,  and 
anecdotes,  and  correspondence.  Pott  lent  him  feveral 
fuels,  with  which  he  was  fo  pleafed,  that  they  con¬ 
cluded  a  bargain.  Bahrdt  fays,  that  Pott  was  to  have 
400  copies,  and  that  the  red  was  to  go  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Bahrdt  and  his  family,  confiding  of  his  wife, 
daughter,  a  Chridina  and  her  children  who  lived  with 
them,  &c.  Pott  gives  a  different  account,  and  the 
truth  was  different  from  both,  but  of  little  confequence 
to  us.  Bahrdt  s  papers  had  been  feized,  and  fearched 
for  evidence  of  his  tranfaclions,  but  the  drifted  atteri- 
“0l1  was  Pa'd  to  die  precife  points  of  the  charge,  and  no 
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paper  was  abftraCed  which  did  net  relate  to  thefe.  All 
others  were  kept  in  a  fealed  room.  Pott  procured  the 
removal  of  the  feals,  and  got  poffeffion  of  them.  Bahrdt 
fays,  that  his  wife  and  daughter  came  to  him  in  prifon, 
almoft  (tarving,  and  told  him  that  now  mat  the  room 
was  opened,  Pott  had  made  an  offer  to  write  for  their 
fupport,  if  he  had  the  ufe  of  thefe  papers — that  this  was 
the  conclufion  of  the  bargain,  and  mat  Pott  took  away 
all  the  papers.  •  N.  B.  Pott  was  the  aflbeiate  of  Wal- 
ther,  who  had  great  confidence  in  him  (Anecdotenbuch 
fur  vie  men  liebtn  Avntfbriider ,  p.  4  00.)  and  had  con¬ 
duced  the  bu  fine  Is  of  Stark’s  book,  as  has  been  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned.  No  man  was  better  known  to  Bahrdt, 
for  they  had  long  afled  together  as  chief  hands  in  the 
Union.  He  would  therefore  write  the  life  of  its  foun¬ 
der  con  aviorc ,  and  it  might  be  expefted  to  be  a  rare 
and  tickling  performance.  And  indeed  it  was.  The 
ftrfl  part  of  it  only  was  publifhed  at  this  time;  and  the 
narration  reaches  from  the  birth  of  the  hero  till  his  leav¬ 
ing  Leipzig  in  1768.  The  attention  is  kept  fully  awake, 
but  the  emotions  which  fucceffively  occupy  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  are  nothing  but  flrong  degrees  of  averfion, 
difguft,  and  horror.  The  figure  fet  up  to  view  is  a 
monfter,  clever  indeed,  and  capable  of  great  things; 
but  loll  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  even  to  the  affectation 
of  common  decency — In  fhort,a  fhamclefs  profligate. — 
Poor  Bahrdt  was  afionifhed — flared — but,  having  his 
wits  about  him,  faw  that  this  life  would  fell,  and  would 
alio  fell  another. — Without  lofsof'time,  he  laid  that  he 
would  hold  Pott  to  his  bargain — but  he  reckoned  without 
his  hoft.  “  No,  no,”  laid  Pott,  u  You  are  not  the  man 
I  took  you  for — your  eorrefpondence  was  put  into  my 
hands — I  faw  that  you  had  deceived  me,  and  it  was  my 
duty,  as  a  man  who  loves  truth  above  all  things ,  to  hinder 
you  from  deceiving  the  world,  I  have  not  written  the 
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boo*  >  oa  uefiied  me.  I  did  not  work  for  you,  but  for 
myfelf— therefore  you  get  not  a  grofchen.”  “  Why, 
J,r»"  laid  Bahrdt  “  we  both  know  that  this  wont  do! 
You  and  I  have  already  tried  it.  You  received  Stark’s 
manuicnpt,-  to  be  printed  by  Walther— Walther  and 
you  lent  li  hither  to  Michaelis,  that  I  might  fee  it  du- 
JinS  <’“c  printing.  I  wrote  an  illuftration  and  a  key, 
whiclt  made  the  fellow  very  ridiculous,  and  they 
were  panted  together,  with  one  title  page.  You  know 
that  we  were  calf  in  court.  Walther  was  obliged,  to 
pi  ini  the  work  as  Stark  fir  ft  ordered,  and  we  loft  all  our 
laboui.  So  fliall  you  now,  for  I  will  commence  an  ac¬ 
tion  tnis  infant,  and  let  me  fee  with  what  face  you  will 
defend  yourfelf,  within  a  few  weeks  of  your  laft  appear¬ 
ance  in  court.  Pott  laid,  “  You  may  try  this.  My 
work  is  already  fold,  and  difperfed  over  all  Germany 

and  I  have  no  obje&ion  to  begin  yours  to-morrow _ 

believe  me,  it  will  fell.”  Bahrdt  pondered — and  refcl- 
ved  to  write  one  himfelf. 


This  is  another  fpccimen  of  the  Union . 

D ii .  Carl  Friederich  Baiirdt  was  born  in  1741. 
iii e>  fatliu  was  then  a  pan  fh -mini  (ler,  and  afterwards 
Profellor  of  1  hcology  at  Leipzig,  where  lie  died  in  177 /j. 
i  he  youth,  when  at  College,  enhfied  in  the  Pru  Ilian  fer- 
^  icc  as  a  hmiai ,  blit  was  bbught  off  by  his  father.  If 
was  M.  A.  in  1761.  He  became  catechift  in  his  fathers 
church,  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  publifhed  fermons 
m  1765,  and  fome  controverhal  writings,  which  did  him 
fioiioi  But  he  then  began  to  indulge  in  conviviality, 
and  in  anonymous  bafquinades,  uncommonly  bitter  and 
olrenhve.  No  pci  Ion  was  fafe — Profeflbrs- — Afagif- 
tfvtc.s  Clergymen — had  his  chief  notice — alfo,  (tudents 
and  even  comrades  and  friends.  (Bahrdt  fays,  that 
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thefe  things  might  cut  to  the  quick,  but  they  were  all 
juft.)  Unluckily  his  temperament  was  what  the  atomi¬ 
cal  philofophers  (who  can  explain  every  thing  by  aethers 
and  vibrations)  call  fanguine.  He  therefore  (his  own 
word)  was  a  paffionate  admirer  of  the  ladies.  Coining 
home  from  fupper  he  frequently  met  a  young  Mifs  in 
the  way  to  his  lodgings,  neatly  dreffed  in  a  rofe-colour- 
ed  filk  jacket  and  train,  and  a  fable  bonnet,  coftly,  and 
like  a  lady.  One  evening  (after  fome  old  Rhenifh,  as 
he  fays)  he  faw  the  lady  home.  Some  time  after,  the 
miltrefs  of  the  houfe,  Madam  Godfchufky,  came  into 
his  room,  and  faid  that  the  poor  maiden  was  pregnant* 
He  could  not  help  that — but  it  was  very  unfortunate* 
and  would  ruin  him  if  known. — He  therefore  gave  the 
old  lady  a  bond  for  200  dahlcrs,  to  be  paid  by  inftal- 

ments  of  twenty -five. - u  The  girl  was  fenfible,  and 

good,  and  as  he  had  already  paid  for  it,  and  her  conver- 
fation  was  agreeable,  he  did  not  difeontinue  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.”  A  comrade  one  day  told  him,  that  one  Eel,  a 
magiftrate,  whom  he  had  lampooned,  knew  the  affair,  and 
would  bring  it  into  court,  unlefshe  immediately  retriev¬ 
ed  the  bond.  This  bond  was  the  only  evidence,  but  it 
was  enough.  Neither  Bahrdt  nor  his  friend  could  raife 
the  money.  But  they  fell  on  another  contrivance.  They 
got  Madam  Godfchufky  to  meet  them  at  another  houfe, 
in  order  to  receive  the  money.  Bahrdt  was  in  a  clofet, 
and  his  comrade  wore  a  fword.  The  woman  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  produce  the  bond  till  Bahrdt  fhould 
arrive,  and  the  money  be  put  into  her  hands,  with  a  pre- 
fent  to  herfelf.  The  comrade  tried  to  flutter  her,  and, 
drawing  his  fword,  {hewed  her  how  men  fenced — made 
paffes  at  the  wall — and  then  at  her — but  fhe  was  too  firm 
- — he  then  threw  away  his  fword,  and  began  to  try  to  force 
the  paper  from  her.  She  defended  herfelf  a  good  while^ 

'll 
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but  at  length  he  got  the  paper  out  of  her  pocket,  tore  it  i 
pieces,  opened  the  clofet-door,  and  Paid,  “There  you  b- 
there  is  the  honorable  fellow  whom  you  and  your  wh  - 
have  bullied— but  it  is  with  me  you  have  to  do  now,  an 
you  know  that  I  can  bring  you  to  the  gallows.”  Ther 
was  a  great  fquabble  to  be  Pure,  Pays  Bahrdt,  but  it  endec 
and  I  thought  all  was  now  over. — But  Mr.  Bel  had  gc 
v  01  d  01  it,  and  brought  it  into  court  the  very  day  that  Bahrd 
v  as  to  have  made  Pome  very  reverend  appearance  at  church 

“lort»  a'tcr  many  attempts  of  his  poor  father  to  law 
iurn,  he  was  obliged  to  fend  in  his  gown  and  band,  and  t< 
quit  the  place.  It  was  Pome  comfort,  however,  that  Ma 
dam  Godfchufky  and  the  young  Mifs  did  not  Pare  mud 
better.  They  were  both  imprifoned.  Madam  G.  diet 
lomc  time  after  of  Pome  blocking  difeafe.  The  court 
records  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  whole,  anc 
particularly  of  the  feufffe;  but  Babrdt’s  ffory  is  enough. 


Bahrdt  fays,  that  his  father  was  fevere — but  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  his  own  temperament  was  liaffy  (why  does 
not  lus  father’s  temperament  cxcufe  fomething  ?  Vibrati _ 
uncuhz  will  explain  every  thing  or  nothing.)  “  There¬ 
fore  (again)  I  fometimes  forgot  myfelf. — One  day  I  laid' 
a  loaded  pillol  on  the  table,  and  told  him  that  he  ffiould 

iri(  et  with  that  if  he  went  on  lo.  But  I  was  only  feven- 
tecn.” 


*  .  f 

Dr.  Bahrdt  was,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  His  friends,  and  Sender  in  particular,  an  emi¬ 
nent  theological  writer,  who  had  formed  a  very  favora¬ 
ble  opinion  of  his  uncommon  talents,  were  affiduous  in 
their  endeavours  to  get  an  eltablilhment  for  him.  But 
his  high  opinion  ol  himlclf,  his  temper,  impetuous,  pre¬ 
cipitant,  and  overbearing,  and  a  bitter  fatirical  habit 
which  he  had  freely  indulged  in  bis  outfet  of  life,  made 
their  endeavours  very  ineffectual. 
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At  lad  he  got  a  profefforfhip  at  Erlangen,  then  at  Er- 
Turth,  and  in  iyyi,  <it  (» ieheii .  But  mall  thcfe  places, 
he  was  no  fooner  fettled  than  he  got  into  difputes  with 
his  colleagues  and  with  the  eltablifhed  church,  being  a 
llrenuous  partizan  of  the  innovations  which  were  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  made  in  the  doct ri ues  o  1  (^nndianity.  In 
his  anonymous  publications,  he  did  not  trull  to  rational 
difeuflion  alone,  but  had  recourfe  to  ridicule  and  per- 
fonal  anecdotes,  and  indulged  in  the  molt  cutting  far- 
cafms  and  grofs  fcurnlity. — Being  fond  of  convivial 
company,  his  income  was  infufficient  for  the  craving  de¬ 
mand,  and  as  foon  as  he  found  that  anecdote  and  Han¬ 
der  always  procured  readers,  he  never  ceafed  writing. 
He  had  wonderful  readinefs  and  activity,  and  fpared  nei¬ 


ther  friends  nor  foes  in  his  anonymous  performances. 
But  this  could  not  lad,  and  his  avowed  theological  writ¬ 
ings  were  fuch  as  could  not  be  fuffered  in  a  Profeffor  of 

■D 

Divinity.  The  very  ftudents  at  Gieftcn  were  fhocked 
with  fome  of  his  liberties.  After  much  wrangling  in  the 
church-judicatories  he  was  juft  going  to  be  difmiffed, 
when  he  got  an  invitation  to  Marfchlins  in  Switzerland 
to  fuperintend  an  academy.  He  went  thither  about  the 
year  177 5,  and  formed  the  feminary  after  the  model  of 
Bafedow’s  Philanthropine,  or  academy,  at  Deftau,  of 
which  I  have  already  given  fome  account.  It  had  ac¬ 
quired  fome  celebrity,  and  the  plan  was  peculiarly  fuit- 
ed  to  Bahrdt’s  tafte,  becaufe  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  in¬ 
troduce  any  fyftem  of  religious  or  irreligious  opinions 
that  he  pleafed.  He  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  li¬ 
berty, 'and  though  a  clergyman  and  Doftor  of  Theology, 
he  would  outftrip  even  Bafedow,  who  had  no  ecclelial- 
ti cal  orders  to  reftrain  him.  But  he  wanted  the  mode¬ 
ration,  the  prudence,  and  the  principle  of  Bafedow; 
He  had,  by  this  time,  formed  his  opinion  of  mankind, 
by  meditating  on  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.  Ilis 
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theory  of  human  nature  was  fimple— «  The  leading  Dro 

penfiues,  fays  he,  of  the  human  mind  are  three— -In 

lunclive  liberty  ( Freyheitjlrkle)— inftinaive  aftivitv 

(Tnebe  fur  Thatigkeit J— and  inftinHive  love  (Lube 

tnebe.")  I  do  not  wife  to  mifunderftand  him,  but  ] 

can  g.ve  no  other  tranflation— “  If  a  man  is  obfirufted 

m  t  e  exercife  of  any  of  thefe  propeniities,  he  fuffers  an 

injury—  The  bufinefs  of  a  good  education  therefore  is  to 

teach  us  how  they  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree,  ° 

We  need  not  be  furprifed  although  the  DoQor  fliould 
find  it  dtflicult  to  manage  the  Cyclopedia  in  his  Philan- 
thropine  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  fatisfaHion  to  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  habituated  to  very  different 
fentiments.  Accordingly  he  found  his  fituation  as  un¬ 
comfortable  as  at  Gieffen.  He  fays,  in  one  of  his  lateft 
peiformances,  “  that  the  Grifons  were  a  flrong  inflance 
of  the  immenfe  importance  of  education.  They  knew 
nothing  but  their  handicrafts,  and  their  minds  were  as 
coarfc  as  their  perfons.”  He  quarrelled  with  them  all, 

and  was  obliged  to  abfeond  after  lying  feme  time  in 
arrefl. 

He  came  to  Durkheim  or  Turkheim,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  or  had  been  minifter.  His  literary  talents  were 
well  known. — Alter  foinc  little  time  he  got  an  affocia-' 
lion  formed  for  erefting  and  fupporting  a  Philanthro, 
pine  or  houfe  of  education.  A  large  fund  was  collcfted* 
and  he  was  enabled  to  travel  into  Holland  and  England,  to 
cngagc  ptipdsj  and  was  f urni fined  with  proper  recommen¬ 
dations.  On  his  return  the  plan  was  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  1  he  calllc  or  refidence  ol  Count  Leining  Hartz- 
burgh  at  Heidcfheim,  having  gardens,  park,  and  every 
handfome  accommodation,  had  been  fitted  up  for  it3 
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and  it  was  confecrated  by  a  folcmn  religious  feftival  in 
1778. 

But  his  old  misfortunes  purfued  him.  He  had  indeed 
no  colleagues  to  quarrel  with,  but  his  avowed  publica¬ 
tions  became  every  day  more  obnoxious — and  when  any 
of  his  anonymous  pieces  had  a  great  run,  he  coulci  not 
ftifle  his  vanity  and  conceal  the  author’s  name.— Of 
thefe  pieces,  fome  were  even  ftiocking  to  decency. — It 
was  indifferent  to  him  whether  it  was  inend  or  foe  that 
he  abufed  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  fo  horribly  injurious 
to  the  characters  of  the  molt  refpeCtahle  men  in  the  Rate, 
that  he  was  continually  under  the  correction  of  the  courts 
of  jultice.  There  was  hardly  a  man  oi  letters  that  had 
ever  been  in  his  company  who  did  not  fuffer  by  it.  for 
his  conflant  praCtice  was  to  father  every  new  ftep  that  he 
took  towards  Atheifm  on  fome  other  perfon ;  and, 
whenever  the  reader  fees,  in  the  beginning  or  a  book, 
any  perfon  celebrated  by  the  author  for  found  fenfe, 
profound  judgment,  accurate  reafoning,  or  praifed  ior 
aCls  of  friendfhip  and  kindnefs  to  himfelf,  he  may  be 
a fi'u red  that,  before  the  clofc  of  the  book,  this  man  will 
convince  Dr.  Bahrdt  in  fome  private  converfation,  that 
fome  doCtrine,  cherifhed  and  venerated  by  all  Chrilti- 
ans,  is  a  piece  of  knavifh  fuperftition.  So  loll  was  Dr. 
Bahrdt  to  all  fenfe  of  fhame.  He  faid  that  he  held  his 
own  opinions  independent  of  all  mankind,  and  was  in¬ 
different  about  their  praife  or  their  reproach. 

Bahrdt’s  licentious,  very  licentious  life,  was  the  caufe 
ofmoft  of  thefe  enormities.  No  income  could  fufhcc, 
and  he  wrote  for  bread.  The  abominable  way  in  which 
the  literary  manufacture  of  Germany  was  conducted, 
made  it  impofiible  to  hinder  the  rapid  difperfion  of  his 
writings  over  all  Germany  ;  and  the  indelicate  and  coarfe 
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rV’  v'  pul,,'ic  i  «  »*  ft»n«ii,y  oi 

^  ’  uho  reaI]y  battened  in  the  Epicurean  ily 
;  .'.e  contequer.ee  of  all  this  was  that  he  was  obliged  to 

V  ‘°’n  -T'!(1'-lK'tm,  leaving  hisfureties  in  the  Phiian- 

u:°/me  t0,pa^  about  1 4,000  dablers,  befides  debts 
wu,  a  nit  n  urn  her  to  his  friends.  He  was  imprifoned  at 
Uicnheim,  but  was  releafed  I  know  not  how,  and  fet 
"C,  a,  Hal  le.  There  he  funk  be  a  keeper  of  a  ,avem 
a  Ub.ll, an  -table  and  hts  houfe  became  the  refer,  and 
-C  banc  of  the  {Indents  in  the  Univerfity.-He  was 

°  *f d  theref(>re  to  ^ave  the  city.  He  had  fomehow 
Sot  funds  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  little  vineyard, 
I  -cttily  fituated  m  the  neighbourhood.  This  he  fitted 

t,p  Wlth  eve,T  accommodation  that  could  invite  the  flu- 
cunts,  and  called  it  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe .  We  have  already 
'Cn  £he  occupations  of  Dr.  B.  in  this  Bum  Retire— 

'Can  vc  rali  n  otmm  cum  dignitate  ?  Alas  no  !  He  had 
not  lived  two  years  here,  bullling  and  toiling  for  the 
>erman  Lmon,  iometimes  without  a  bit  of  bread— 
'-ben  he  was  lent  to  prifon  at  Halle,  and  then  to  Mag- 
deburgh,  where  he  was  more  than  a  year  in  jail.  lie 
was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Bahrdt’s  Ruhe ,  not, 
Hus,  to  live  at  cafe,  but  to  lie  down  on  a  fick  bed,  where, 
H.cr  more  than  a  year’s  fuflering  encreafing  pain,  he 
ctic-d  on  the  23d  of  April  1793,  the  moft  wretched  and 
loath fome  victim  of  unbridled  fenfuality. 

d  he  account  of  his  cafe  is  written  by  a  friend,  a  Dr. 
Juu0,  Aiio  piolelfcs  to  defend  his  memory  and  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  he  medical  defcription  melted  my  heart,  and 
I  am  certain  would  make  his  bittcrell  enemy  weep, 
jung  repeatedly  fays  that  the  ca!e  was  not  venereal — - 
<  *df>  it  tne  vineyard  diieafe — the  quickfilver  difeafe  (he 
tv  as  dying  of  an  unconquerable  falivation)  and  yet, 
thioughthe  wlK-de  of  h;s  narration,  relates  fymptomsand 
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fufferings,  which,  as  a  medical  man,  he  could  not.pof- 
fibly  mean  to  be  taken  in  any  other  feme  than  as  effects 
of  pox.  He  meant  to  pleafe  the  enemies  of  pooi  Babich, 
knowing  that  fuch  a  man  could  nave  no  fwenus,  and 
being  himfelf  ignorant  of  what  fnendfhip  or  goodnefs  is. 
The  fate  of  this  poor  creature  affe&ed  me  more  than  any 


thing  I  have  read  of  a  great  while.  All  his  open  ene  ¬ 
mies  put  together  have  not  faid  fo  much  ill  of  him  as  his 
trufted  friend  Pott,  and  another  confident,  whofe  name 
I  cannot  recoiled,  who  published  in  his  lifetime  an  ano¬ 
nymous  book  called  Bahrdt  with  the  iron  brow  and 
this  fellow  Jung,  under  the  abfurd  inafk  of  friendfhip, 
exhibited  the  loathfome  carcafe  for  a  florin,  like  a  male¬ 
factor’s  at  Surgeons  Hall.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
German  Union,  of  that  Illumination  that  was  to  refine 
the  heart  of  man,  and  bring  to  maturity  the  feeds  of  na¬ 
tive  virtue,  which  are  choaked  111  the  hearts  of  other 
men  by  fuperftition  and  defpotilm.  \\  e  fee  nothing 
but  mutual  treachery  and  bafe  defertion. 


I  do  not  concern  myfclf  with  the  gradual  perverfiori 
of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  moral  and  religious  opinions.  But  he 
affe&ed  to  be  the  enlightener  and  reformer  of  mankind  ; 
and  affirmed,  that  all  the  mifehiefs  in  life  originated  from 
defpotifm  fupported  by  fuperftition.  “  In  vain,”  fays 
lie,  u  do  we  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion.  All 
pofitive  religion  is  founded  on  injuft ice.  No  Prince 
lias  a  right  to  preferibe  or  fan  £t  ion  any  fuch  fyftem. 
Nor  would  he  do  it,  were  not  the  priefts  the  firmed  pil- 
larsofhis  tyranny,  and  fuperftition  the  ftrongeft  fetters 
for  his  fubjeds.  He  dares  not  fliow  religion  as  fhe  is, 
pure  and  undefiled — She  would  charm  the  eyes  and  the 
hearts  of  mankind,  would  immediately  produce  true  mo¬ 
rality  *  would  open  the  eyes  of  freeborn  man^would  teach 
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mrn  What  are  his  rights,  and  who  are  his  opprefTors,  and 
I  nnces  would  vanifli  from  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Therefore,  without  troubling  ourfelves  with  the  truth 
or  falfehood  of  his  religion  of  Nature,  and  affuming  it as 
an  ‘"difputable  point,  that  Dr.  Bahrdt  has  feen  it  in  this 
natural  and  fo  effeclive  purity,  it  is  furelv  a  very  perti¬ 
nent  q  ueft  ion,  «  Whether  has  the  fight  produced  on  his 
mine,  an  effea  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  acknowledged  faint- 
nefs  of  the  lmprcflion  of  Chriftianity  on  the  bulk  of  man- 
kme,  that  it  will  be  prudent  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Union,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  divifions 
which  fo  unfortunately  alienate  the  minds  of  profeflin^ 
Chnflians  from  each  other?”  The  account  here  given 
of  Dr.  Bahrdt’s  life  feems  to  decide  the  queffion. 


Lut  it  will  be  laid  that  I  have  only  related  fo  many 
inffances  of  the  quarrels  of  Priefts  and  their  flavifh  ad¬ 
herents  with  Dr.  Bahrdt.  Let  us  view  him  in  his  ordi¬ 
nal  y  conduct,  not  as  the  Champion  and  Martyr  of  Illu¬ 
mination,  but  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  a  hufband,  a  father, 
a  friend,  a  teacher  of  youth,  a  clergyman. 


T' h<  n  Di.  Bahrdt  was  a  parifli-minifler,  and  prefi- 
dent  of  fome  inferior  ecclefiaftical  diltrid,  he  was  em- 
powered  to  take  off  the  cenfures  of  the  church  from  a 
young  woman  who  had  borne  a  baflard  child.  By  vio¬ 
lence  he  again  reduced  her  to  the  fame  condition,  and 
cicaped  centure,  by  the  poor  girl’s  dying  of  a  fever  be¬ 
fore  her  pregnancy  was  far  advanced,  or  even  legally 
documented.  Alfo,  on  the  night  of  the  folemn  farce  of 
(  onfcciaung  his  Philanthropine,  he  debauched  the  maid- 
fern  ant,  who  bore  twins,  and  gave  him  up  for  the  father. 

J  he  thing,  l  prefume,  was  not  judicioufly  proved,  other- 
wile  he  would  have  f  urely  been  difgraced  ;  but  it  was  af- 
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terwards  made  evident,  by  the  letters  which  were  found  by 
Pott,  when  he  undertook  to  write  his  life.  A  feries  of  thefe 
letters  had  paffed  between  him  and  one  Graf  a  fteward, 
who  was  employed  by  him  to  give  the  woman  the  fmall 
pittance  by  which  fhe  and  the  infants  were  maintained. 
Remonftrances  were  made  when  the  money  was  not  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  there  are  particularly  letters  about  the  end 
of  1779,  which  {how  that  Bahrdt  had  ceafcd  giving  any 
thing.  On  the  of  February  1780,  the  infants  (three 
years  old)  were  taken  away  in  the  night,  and  were  found 
expofed,  the  one  at  Ufftein,  and  the  other  at  Worms, 
many  miles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  almoft  frozen 
to  death.  The  firft  was  found,  by  its  moans,  by  a  fhoe- 
maker  in  a  field  by  the  road-fide,  about  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  the  other  was  found  by  two  girls  between  the 
hedges  in  a  lane,  fet  between  two  great  fiones,  pad  all 
crying.  The  poor  mother  travelled  up  and  down  the 
country  in  queft  of  her  infants,  and  hearing  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  found  them  both,  and  took  one  of  them  home; 
but  not  being  able  to  maintain  both,  when  Bahrdt’s  com- 
miflioner  refufed  contributing  any  more,  it  remained 
with  the  good  woman  who  had  taken  it  in. 

Bahrdt  was  married  in  177a  while  at  Gicffcn  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  wafting  the  greateft  part  of  his  wife’s  little  fortune  left 
her  by  a  former  hufband,  he  was  provoked,  by  lofing 
1000  florins  (about  L.  110)  in  the  hands  of  her  brother, 
who  would  not  pay  it  up.  After  this  he  ufed  her  very 
ill,  and  fpeaks  very  contemptuoufly  of  her  in  his  own 
account  of  his  life,  calling  her  a  dowdy,  jealous,  and 
ewery  thing  contemptible.  In  two  infamous  novels,  he 
exhibits  characters,  in  which  lhe  is  reprefented  in  a  moll 
cruel  manner  ;  yet  this  woman  (perhaps  during  the  ho¬ 
ney-moon)  enticed  by  him  one  day  into  the  bath,  in 
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tne  pond  of  the  garden  of  the  Philanthropine  at  Heidef- 
heim,  and  there,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  pupils,  did  he 
(alfo  undrefied)  toy  with  his  naked  wife  in  the  water, 
Vv  hen  at  Halle,  he  ufed  the  poor  woman  extremely  ill, 
keeping  a  miftrefs  in  the  houfe,  and  giving  her  the  whole 
command  of  the  family,  while  the  wife  and  daughter 
were  confined  to  a  feparate  part  of  it.  When  in  prifon 
at  Magdebuigh,  the  flrumpet  lived  with  him,  and  bore 
hnn  c\\  o  children,  fie  brought  them  all  to  his  houfe 
when  he  was  let  at  liberty*  Such  barbarous  ufage  made 
the  poor  woman  at  lad  leave  him  and  live  with  her  bro¬ 
ther.  The  daughter  died  about  a  year  before  him,  of 
an  overdofe  of  Laudanum  given  by  her  father,  to  pro- 
cme  deep  when  ill  of  a  fever,.  He  ended  his  own  wretch¬ 


ed  life  in  the  fame  manner,  unable,  poor  man,  to  bear 
his  diftrefs,  without  the  fmalleft  compunftion  or  forrow 
for  his  conduct :  and  the  laft  thing  he  did  was  to  fend 
fora  bookfeller  (Vipinkof  Halle,  who  had  publifhed 
foine  of  his  vile  pieces)  and  recommend  his  {trumpet  and 
her  children  to  his  protection,  without  one  thought  of 
his  injured  wife. 


I  fhail  end  my  account  of  this  profligate  monfler  with 
a  fpccimen  of  his  way  of  ufing  his  friends.  •  •  " 

u  Of  all  the  acquifitions  which  I  made  in  England, 

Mr. - (the  name  appears  at  full  length)  was  the 

molt  important.  This  perfon  was  accomplifhed  in  the 
highefl  degree.  With  found  judgment,  great  genius, 
and  corrcft  tadc,  he  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  was  ray  friend,  and  the  only  perfon  who  warmly  in- 
terefled  himfelf  for  my  inltitution.  To  his  warm  and 
repeated  recommendations  I  owe  all  the  pupils  I  got  in 
England,  and  many  molt  re  fp  eft  able  connections  ;  for 
he  was  univcrfally  efteerned  as  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
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the  mo  ft  unblemifhed  worth.  He  was  my  friend,  my 
conduftor,  and  I  may  fay  my  preferver  ;  for  when  I  had 
not  bread  for  two  days,  he  took  me  to  his  houfe,  and 
fupplied  all  my  wants.  This  gentleman  was  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  had  a  fmall  but  genteel  and  feletted  congrega¬ 
tion,  a  flock  which  required  ftrong  food.  My  friend 
preached  to  them  pure  natural  religion,  and  was  belo\cd 
by  them.  His  fermons  were  excellent,  and  delivered 
with  native  energy  and  grace,  becaufe  they  came  110m 
the  heart.  I  had  once  the  honor  of  preaching  foi  him. 
But  what  a  difference — I  found  myfelf  afraid — I  feared 
to  fpeak  too  boldly,  becaufe  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was,  and  thought  myfelf  fpeaking  to  my  crouching  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  die  liberty  of  England  opens  every  heart, 
and  makes  it  acceflible  to  morality.  I  can  give  a  very 
remarkable  inftance. 

“  The  women  of  the  town  in  London  do  not,  to  be 
Eure,  meet  with  my  unqualified  approbation  in  all  re- 
fpe6ts.  But  it  is  impoflible  not  to  be  llruck  with  the 
propriety  and  decency  of  their  manners,  fo  unlike  the 

clownilh  impudence  of  our  Oerman  wh - .  I  cot  lid 

not  diftinguifh  them  from  modeft  women,  otherwife  than 
by  their  greater  attention  and  eagernefs  to  fhew  me  civi¬ 
lity.  My  friend  ufed  to  laugh  at  my  miftakes,  and  I  could 

not  believe  him  when  he  told  me  that  the  ladv  who  had 

> 

kindly  fhewed  the  way  to  me,  a  foreigner,  was  a  votary 
of  Venus.  He  maintained  that  Englifh  liberty  natura1- 
ly  produced  morality  and  kindnefs.  I  ftill  doubted,  and 
he  faid  that  he  would  convince  me  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Thefe  girls  are  to  be  feen  in  crouds  every  evening 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Although  fomc  of  them 
may  not  have  even  a  fhift,  they  come  out  in  the.  even¬ 
ing  dreffed  like  princcffes,  in  hired  clothes,  which  are  cn- 
trufted  to  them  without  any  fear  of  their  making  off  with 
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them.  Their  fine  fhape,  their  beautiful  (kin,  and  dark 

brown  hair,  their  fwelling  bofom  fo  prettily  fet  off  bv 

their  bjack  fl]k  dre(:s?  and  aboye  ^  the  gende  fwgetne^ 

of  their  manners,  makes  an  impreifion  in  the  higheft  de 
gree  favorable  to  them.  They  civilly  offer  their  arm, 
and  fay,  My  dear,  will  you  give  me  a  glafs  of  wine.” 
If  you  give  them  no  encouragement,  they  pafs  on,  and 
give  no  farther  trouble.  I  went  with  my  friend  to  Co- 
vent  Garden,  and  after  admiring  the  innumerable  beau¬ 
ties  we  faw  in  the  piazzas,  we  gave  our  arm  to  three  ve- 
ty  agreeable  girls,  and  immediately  turned  in  to  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Cytherean  Goddefs,  which  is  to  be  found  at 
every  fccond  door  of  the  city,  and  were  fhown  into  a  par¬ 
lour  elegantly  carpeted  and  furnilhed,  and  lighted  with 
wax,  with  every  other  accommodation  at  hand.  My  friend 
called  for  a  pint  of  wine,  and  this  was  all  the  expence, 
for  which  we  received  fo  much  civility.  The  converfa- 
iion  and  other  behaviour  of  the  ladies  was  agreeable  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  not  a  word  paffed  that  would  have 
diltinguifhed  them  from  nuns,  or  that  was  not  in  the 
higheft  degree  mannerly  and  elegant.  W e  parted  in  the 
ffrcct  and  fuch  is  the  liberty  of  England,  that  my  friend 
ran  not  the  fmalleft  rifk  of  fuffering  either  in  his  honor 
or  ufefulnefs. — Such  is  the  effefl  of  freedom.” 

ft 

Wc  may  be  fure,  the  poor  man  was  aftonifhed  when 
he  faw  his  name  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  enlight¬ 
eners  of  Chriflian  Turope.  He  is  really  a  man  of  worth, 
and  of  the  mod  irreproachable  chara&er,  and  knew  that 
whatever  might  be  the  proteftion  of  Britifh  liberty,  fuch 
conduct  would  ruin  him  with  his  own  hearers,  and  in  the 
minds  of  all  his  refpeflable  countrymen.  He  therefore 
lent  a  vindication  of  his  chara&er  from  his  (landerous 
abufc  to  the  publifhers  of  the  principal  newfpapers  and 
literary  journals  in  Germany.  The  vindication  is  com- 
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plete,  and  B.  is  convicted  of  having  related  what  he  could 
not  poJjiUy  have  feen .  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
vindication  did  not  appear  in  the  Bo  hn  Monatjchi  ijt ? 
nor  in  any  of  the  journals  which  make  lavorable  menti¬ 
on  of  the  performances  of  the  Enlighteners. 

“  Think  not,  indignant  reader,”  fays  Arbuthnot, 
«  that  this  man’s  life  is  ufelefs  to  mortals.”  It  (hows 
in  aftrohg  light  the  falfity  of  all  his  declamations  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  his  fo  much  praifed  natural  religion  and  univerfal 
kindnefs  and  humanity.  No  man  of  the  party  writes 
with  more  perfuafive  energy,  and,  though  his  petulance 
and  precipitant  felf-conceit  lead  him  frequently  a  ft  ray, 
no  man  has  occafionally  put  all  the  arguments  of  thefe 
philofopbers  in  a  clearer  light ;  yet  we  fee  that  all  is  falfe 
and  hollow.  He  is  a  vile  hypocrite,  and  the  real  aim 
of  all  his  writings  is  to  make  money,  by  foitering  the 
fenfual  propenfities  of  human  nature,  although  he  fees 
and  feels  that  the  completion  of  the  plan  of  the  German 
Union  would  be  an  event  more  deilructive  and  lamenta¬ 
ble  than  any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  annals  of  iu- 
,perftition.  I  will  not  fay  that  ail  panifans  of  Illumina¬ 
tion  are  hogs  of  the  fly  of  Epicurus  like  this  wretch. 
But  the  reader  mull  acknowledge  that,  in  the  inrtitution 
ofWeifhaupt,  there  is  the  fame  train  of  fenfmd  indul¬ 
gence  laid  along  the  whole,  and  that  purity  of  heart  and 
life  is  no  part  of  the  morality  that  is  held  forth  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature.  The  final  abolition  of 
Chriftianity  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  objects — whether 
as  an  end  of  their  efforts,  or  as  a  mean  for  the  attainment 
of  fomc  end  It  ill  more  important.  Purity  of  heart  is 
perhaps  the  mod  diftinClive  feature  of  Chiiitian  mora- 
hty.  Of  this  Dr.  Bahrdt  feems  to  have  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  inflitulion,  as  well  as  his  writings,  (how 
him  to  have  been  a  very  coarfe  fenfual  id.  But  his  tafle, 
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though  coarfe,  accorded  with  what  Weiftatipt  confider-' 

ed  as  a  ruling  propenfitv,  by  which  he  had  the  bell  chance 
of  Teeming  the  fidelity  of  his  fubjeas.— Craving  defires, 
ix  )  ond  the  bounds  of  our  means,  were  the  natural  con- 
fequences  of  indulgence— and  fince  the  purity  of  Chrift- 

,an  u,ore!,fy  ftood  in  his  way,  his  firft  care  was  to  clear 
the  road  by  rooting  it  out  altogether— What  can  follow 
but  general  diffolutenefs  of  manners  ? 

Nothing  can  more  diftin&ly  prove  the  crooked  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  Reformers  than  this.  It  may  be  confidered 
as  the  mainfpring  of  their  whole  machine.  Their  pupils 
were  to  be  led  by  means  of  their  meaner  defires,  and  the 
a*m  0l  tbeir  conduffors  was  not  to  inform  them,  but 
merely  to  lead  them;  not  to  reform,  but  to  rule  the 
woiid.  They  wouid  reign,  though  in  hell,  rather  than 
icrve  in  heaven. — Dr.  Bahrdt  was  a  true  Apoftlc  of  II- 
1  tminatilm,  and  though  bus  torch  was  made  of  the  groffefb 
materials,  and  fc*rved  only  to  drfeover  fights  of  woe,  ” 
the  horrid  glare  darted  into  every  corner,  roufing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  filthy  vermin,  and  direHing  their  flight  to  the 
rotten  carrion  where  they  could  beft  depofit  their  poifon 
and  their  eggs  ;  in  the  breafts,  to  wit,  of  the  fenfual  and 
profligate,  there  to  fefler  and  burft  forth  in  a  new  and 
bhh)  progeny  .  and  it  is  aflomfhing  what  numbers  were 
thus  roufed  into  aHion.  The  fcheme  of  Reading  Soci¬ 
eties  had  taken  prodigioufly,  and  became  a  very  profit¬ 
able  part  of  the  literary  trade  of  Germany.  The  book- 
fellers  and  writers  foon  perceived  its  importance,  and 
a8cd  in  concert. 


I  might  fill  a  volume  with  extraHs  from  the  criticifms 
which  were  pubiifhed  on  the  Religion  Edict  fo  often 
mentioned  already.  The  Leipzig  catalogue  for  one 
year  contained  173.  Although  it  concerned  the  Pruf- 
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flan  States  alone,  thefe  appeared  in  every  corner  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  nay,  alfo  in  Holland,  in  Flanders,  in  Hungary, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Courland,  and  in  Livonia.  I  his 
fhows  it  to  have  been  the  operation  of  an  Affociuteu. 
Band,  as  was  intimated  to  tne  King  with  fo  much  petu¬ 
lance  by  Mirabeau.  There  was  (pad  all  doubt)  iuch  c> 
combination  among  the  innumerable  fcnbblers  who  lup- 
plied  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Miiabcau 
calls  it  a  Conjuration  cits  Philofopkes ,  an  exprefiion  very 
clear  to  himlelf,  for  the  miriads  or  garreteers  who  ha\e 
loner  fed  the  craving  mouth  of  Paris  (“  always  thirfting 
after  fome  new  thing”)  called  themfelves  philofophers, 
and,  like  the  gangs  of  St.  Giles's,  convcrfed  with  each 
other  in  a  cant  of  their  own,  full  of  moral ,  of  energie , 
of  bicnveillance ,  &c.  &c.  &c.  unintelligible  or  mifu.n- 
derftood  by  other  men,  and  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  de¬ 
ceit.  While  Mirabeau  lived  too,  they  formed  a  Con- 
j-uration .  The  14th  of  July  179^  mod.  folemn  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  Divine  prefence  ever  made  on  the  face 
of  this  earth,  put  an  end  to  the  propriety  of  this  appel¬ 
lation  ;  for  it  became  neceffary  (in  the  progrefs  of  poli¬ 
tical  Illumination)  to  declare  that  oaths  were  nonfen le, 
becaufe  the  invoked  was  a  creature  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  grand  federation,  like  Weifhaupt  and  Bahrdfs 
M'afonic  Chriflianity,  is  declared,  to  thole  initiated  into 
the  higher  myfleries,  to  be  a  lie.  But  if  we  have  no 
longer  a  Conjuration  des ■  Philofophes ,  we  have  a  gang  of 
fcribblers  that  has  got  pofiefiion  of  the  public  mind  by 
their  management  of  the  literary  journals  of  Germany, 
and  have  made  licentious  fentiments  in  politics,  in  mo¬ 
rals,  and  in  religion,  as  familiar  as  were  formerly  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  ordinary  news.  All  the  fceptical  writings  of 
England  put  together  will  not  make  half  the  number 
that  have  appeared  in  Proteftant  Germany  during  the 
la  It  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  And,  in  the  Criticifms  od 
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the  Ed i ft,  u  is  hard  to  lay  whether  infidelity  or  difloy- 
«lty  fills  the  molt  pages. 

;  To  ftIch  a  de^,ee  had  the  Illuminati  carried  this  favo¬ 
rite  and  important  point  that  they  obtained  the  direHion 

even  of  thole  whole  office  it  was  to  prevent  it.  There  is 
at  Vienna,  as  at  Berlin,  an  office  for  examining  and  li- 
ceming  writings  before  they  can  have  their  courfe  in  the 
market.  it  his  office  publiffies  annually  an  index  of  for¬ 
bidden  books.  In  this  index  are  included  the  account 
of  the  lad  Operations  of  Spartacus  and  Philo  in  the  Or - 
ucr  of  Illuminati,  and  a  differtation  on  The  Final  Over¬ 
throw  of  Free  Mafonry ,  a  mod  excellent  performance, 
fhowing  the  gradual  corruption  and  final  perverfion  of 
that  iociety  to  a  feminary  of  fedition.  Alfo  the  Vienna 
Magazine  of  Literature  and  Arts,  which  contains  many 
accounts  of  the  inteferences  of  the  Illuminati  in  the  dif- 
turbances  of  Europe.  The  Ccnfor  who  occafioned  this 
prohibition  was  an  Illuminatus,  named  Retzer.  He 
makes  a  mod  pitiful  and  Jefuitical  defence,  ffiowing 
hi  in  fell  completely  verfant  in  all  the  chicane  of  the  Illu¬ 
minati,  and  devoted  to  their  Infidel  principles.  fSce  Rel 
Bcgebenh.  1795.  p.  493.) 


There  are  two  performances  which  give  us  much  in¬ 
formation  refpeEing  the  date  of  moral  and  political  opi¬ 
nions  in  Germany  about  this  time.  One  of  them  is  cal¬ 
led,  Proofs  of  a  hidden  Combination  to  dejtroy  the  Free¬ 
dom  0)  Thought  and  Writing  in  Germany.  Thefe  proofs 
.in.  general,  taken  from  many  concurring  circumdances 
in  the  condition  of  German  literature.  They  are  con¬ 
vincing  to  a  thinking  mind,  out  are  too  abdrafted  to  be 
very  impreffive  on  ordinary  readers.  The  other  is  the 
Appeal  to  my  Country  (which  I  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  oi  this  work.)  I  his  is  much  more  drifting,  and.  ia 
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each  branch  of  literature,  gives  a  progreffive  account  of 
the  changes  of  fentiment,  all  fupported  by  the  evidence 
of  the  books  themfelves.  The  author  puts  it  pad  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  in  every  fpecies  6f  literary  compofition 
into  which  it  was  poffible,  without  palpable  abfurdity,  to 
introduce  licentious  or  feditious  principles,  it  was  done. 
Many  romances,  novels,  journies  through  Germany  and 
and  other  countries,*  are  written  on  purpofe  to  attach 

,  r 

praife  or  reproach  to  certain  fentiments,  charafiers,  and 
pieces  of  conduft.  The  Prince,  the  nobleman,  is  made 
defpotic,  oppreffive,  unfeeling,  or  ridiculous — the  poor, 
and  the  men  of  talents,  are  unfortunate  and  negleCted — 
and  here  and  there  a  fi&itious  Graf  or  Earon  is  made  a 
divinity,  by  philanthropy  exprcffed  in  romantic  charity 
and  kindncfs,  or  odentatious  indifference  for  the  little 
honors  which  are  fo  precious  in  the  eyes  of  a  German. 
— In  Ihort,  the  fyftem  of  Weifhaupt  and  Knigge  is  car¬ 
ried  into  vigorous  effebt  overall.  In  both  thcfe  per¬ 
formances,  and  indeed  in  a  vaft  number  of  other  pieces, 
I  fee  that  the  influence  of  Nicholai  is  much  commented 
on,  and  confidered  as  having  had  the  chief  hand  in  all 
thofe  innovations. 

Thus  I  think  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria  and  of  the  Union  in  Bran- 
denburgh,  were  infufficient  for  removing  the  evils  which 
they  had  introduced.  The  Elc&or  of  Bavaria  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  iffue  another  proclamation  in  November  1790, 
tvaming  his  fubje&s  o‘f  their  repeated  machinations,  and 
particularly  enjoining  the  Magiltrates  to  obferve  care- 

.  «-  *  ^  •  1  ,  *  ,«  «  « •  7  ^  f. 

*  A  plan  adopted  witlhn  thefe  few  years  in  our  own  country, 
which,  if  profecuted  with  the  fame  induftry  with  which  it  has  been 
begun,  will  focm  render  our  circulating  Libraries  fo  many  Nurfe- 

ries  of  Sedition  and  Ijnpicty.  (See  Travels  into  Germany  by  Lfte.j 
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fully  the  aflemblies  in  the  Reading  Societies,  which  were 
multiplying  in  his  States,  A  fimilar  proclamation  was 
made  and  repeated  by  the  Regency  of  Hanover,  and  it 
was  on  this  occafion  that  Mauvillon  impudently  avowed 
the  moil  anarchical  opinions.— But  Weifhaupt  and  his 
agents  were  hill  bufy  and  fuccefsful.  The  habit  of 
plotting  had  formed  itfelf  into  a  regular  fyftem.  Soci¬ 
eties  now  aHed  every  where  in  fecret,  in  correfpondence 
with  fimilar  Societies  in  dihant  places.  And  thus  a  mode 
of  co-operation  was  furnilhed  to  the  difcontented,  the 
rdllefs,  and  tire  unprincipled  in  all  places,  without  even 
the  trouble  of  formal  initiations,  and  without  any  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances  by  which  the  exigence  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  members  could  be  diftinguifhed.  The  Hy- 
ora  s  tectn  weie  already  fown,  and  each  grew  up,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  red,  and  foon  fent  out  its  own  offsets. _ 

In  all  places  where  fuch  fecret  practices  were  going  on, 
there  did  not  fail  to  appear  lome  individuals  of  more 
than  common  zeal  and  activity,  who  took  the  lead,  each 
in  his  own  circle.  This  gave  a  confiftency  and  unity  to 
the  operations  of  the  reft,  and  they,  encouraged  by  this 
co-operation,  could  now'  attempt  things  which  they 
would  not  have  otherwife  ventured  on.  It  is  not  till 
this  hate  of  things  obtains,  that  this  influence  becomes 
fenfible  to  the  public.  Philo,  in  his  public  declaration, 
unwarily  lets  this  appear.  Speaking  of  the  numerous 
little  focieties  in  which  their  principles  were  cultivated, 
he  fays,  “  we  thus  begin  to  be  formidable.”  It  may 
now  alarm — but  it  is  now  too  late.  The  fame  germ  is 
now  fprouting  in  another  place. 

I  tnufl  not  forget  to  take  notice  that  about  this  time 
(1787  or  1788)  there  appeared  an  invitation  from  a  Ba¬ 
ron  or  Prince  S - ,  Governor  of  the  Dutch  fortrefs 

H - «  before  the  troubles  in  Holland  to  form  a  foeiety 
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for  the  Protection  of  Princes . — The  plan  is  exprefied  in 
very  enigmatical  terms,  but  Inch  as  plainly  fhow  it  to 
be  merely  an  odd  title,  to  catch  the  public  eye ;  for  the 
Affociation  is  of  the  fame  feditious  kind  with  all  thofe 
already  fpoken  of,  viz.  profelling  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  men,  and  making  them  imagine  that  all  their  hard- 
fiiips  proceed  from  fuperftition,  which  fubjects  them  to 
ufelefs  and  crafty  priefls ;  and  from  their  own  indolence 
and  want  of  patriotifm,  which  make  them  fubmit  to  the 
mabadminiftration  of  minillers.  The  Sovereign  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  innocent,  but  to  be  a  cypher,  and  every 
magiftrate,  who  is  not  c  ho  fen  by  the  people  atlually 
under  him,  is  held  to  be  a  defpot,  and  is  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot. — Many  citcumftances  concur'  to  prove 
that  the  projector  of  this  infidious  plan  is  the  Prince 
Salms,  who  fo  afliduoufly  fomented  all  the  difturbances 
in  the  Dutch  and  Auftrian  Netherlands.  He  had,  be¬ 
fore  this  time,  taken  into  his  fervice  Zwack,  the  Cato 
of  the  Illuminati.  The  project  had  gone  fome  length 
when  it  was  difeovered  and  fuppreffed  by  the  States. 

Zimmerman,  who  had  been  prefident  of  the  Illumi¬ 
nati  in  Manheim,  was  alfo  a  molt  a£tive  perfon  in  pro¬ 
pagating  their  doctrines  in  other  countries,  tie  was 
employed  as  a  miliionary,  and  erefted  fome  Lodges  even 
in  Rome — alfo  at  Neufchatel — and  in  Hungary.  He 
was  frequently  feen  in  the  latter  place  by  a  gentleman  of 
;my  acquaintance,  and  preached  up  all  the  oftenlible 
dobtrines  of  Illuminatifm  in  the  molt  public  manner,  and 
made  many  profelytes.  But  when  it  was  difeovered  that 
.their  real  and  fundamental  doQrnies  were  different  from 
thofe  which  he  pro  felled  in  order  to  draw  in  prolclytes, 
Zimmerman  left  the  country  in  haftc. — Some  time  after 
this  he  was  arrefted  in  Pruffia  for  feditious  harangues — 
but  he  efcapcd,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  iince. — When 
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lie  was  in  Hungary  he  baa  tied  of  having  creeled  ahoy 
>  an  luindred  Lodges  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  form 

j  Qf  which  were  in  England.  F 


« 

That  the  Illuminati  and  other  hidden  Cofmo-politica 
focieties  had  fome  influence  in  bringing  about  the  French 
Revolution,  or  at  leaft  in  accelerating  it,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  In  reading  the  fecret  correfpondence,  I  wa; 
always  furprifed  at  not  finding  any  reports  from  France, 
and  fomething  like  a  hefitation  about  eftablifliing  a  mif 
bon  there;  nor  am  I  yet  able  thoroughly  to  accouni 
for  it.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  inter- 
feied,  both  in  preparing  for  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
Germany,  and  in  accelerating  its  progrefs.  Some  let- 
ieri  in  the  Brunfwick  Journal  from  one  Cavipe ,  who 
was  an  infpettor  of  the  feminaries  of  education,  a  man 
of  talents,  and  an  Illuminalus,  put  it  beyond  doubt. 
He  w7as  refichng  in  Paris  during  its  firfl  movements,  and 
gise.>  a  minute  account  of  them,  lamenting  their  excef- 
les,  on  account  of  their  imprudence,  and  the  rifk  of 
Blocking  the  nation,  and  thus  deftroying  the  projeft, 
but  juflifying  the  motives,  on  the  true  principles  ofCof- 
mo-politifm.  Fhe  Vienna  Zeitfchnft  and  the  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts  for  1790,  and  other  pam- 
■phlets  of  that  date,  fay  the  fame  thing  in  a  clearer  man¬ 
ner.  I  fball  lay  together  fome  paffages  from  fuch  as  I 
have  met  with,  which  I  think  will  {hew  beyond  all  pof- 
fibihty  of  doubt,  that  the  Illuminati  took  an  aflive  part 
in  the  whole  tranfaHion,  and  may  be  laid  to  have  been 
its  chief  contrivers.  I  fhall  premifea  few  obfervations, 
which  w'ill  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter. 


C  II  A  P.  IV. 

I 

The  French  Revolution. 


13  U  R I N  G  thefe  diflenGons  and  difcontents,  and  this 
general  fermentation  oi  the  public  mmd  in  Germany, 
political  occurrences  in  France  gave  exercife  and  lull 
(cope  for  the  operation  of  that  fpirit  of  revolt  which  had 
long  growled  in  fecret  in  the  different  corners  of  that 
great  empire.  The  Cofmo-political  and  fceptical  opi¬ 
nions  and  fentiments  fo  much  cultivated  in  all  the  Lodg¬ 
es  of  the  Philalethes  had  by  this  time  been  openly  pro- 
fefled  by  many  of  the  fages  of  France,  and  artfully  in¬ 
terwoven  with  their  ftatiltical  oeconomics.  The  many 
conteds  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
about  the  regiftration  of  his  edicts,  had  given  occalion  to 
much  difeuflion,  and  bad  made  the  public  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  topics  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  ahiolute 
monarchy  of  France. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  natural  expeditions  of 
the  fuhjcct,  and  the  expediency  of  a  candid  attention  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  thefe  expeditions,  and  a 
view  of  Legiflation  and  Government  founded  on  a  very 
liberal  interpretation  of  all  thefe  things,  was  prodigiously 
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promoted  by  the  rafh  interference  of  France  in  the  d 
Pute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  d 
attempt  to  rum  Britain,  even  the  court  of  France  w 
ooliged  to  preach  the  docTrines  of  Liberty,  and  to  tal 

!tS  ;;h3nCe  d,f  Frenchmen  would  confent  to  be  the  o 
4>  ‘d\CS-  LuUheir-  ofikers  and  foldiers  who  returm 
•!0m  AmC11Ca’  lmP°rtcd  American  principles,  and 
every  company  found  hearers  who  liftened  with  delH 

°n  ,‘Cgia  t0  their  ^mating  tale  of  American  ind, 
pcndcnce.  During  the  war,  the  Minifler,  who  had  tc 
confidently  pledged  himfelf  for  the  deflruaion  of  Br 
tarn,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parifians  to  amufe  then 
k.  » es  with  theatrical  entertainments,  where  Englifh  la' 
was  reprefented  as  oppreflion,  and  every  fretful  extravc 
gance  of  the  Americans  was  applauded  as  a  noble  flrue 
g  o  for  native  freedom— All  wiflied  for  a  tafieoftha 
liberty  and  equality  which  they  were  allowed  to  applam 
on  the  Page  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  came  from  the  theatr 
into  the  flreet,  they  found  themfelves  under  all  their  for 
irier  reflraints.  The  fweet  charm  had  found  its  way  intc 
.their  hearts,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  France  became  a; 

null  as  common  life  does  to  a  fond  girl  when  flie  lay; 
down  her  novel. 

-  j* 

In  this  irritable  flate  of  mind  a  fpark  was  fufficientfor 
kindling  a  flame.  To  import  this  dangerous  delicacy 
of  American  growth,  France  had  expended  many  milli¬ 
ons,  and  was  drowned  in  debts.  The  mad  prodigality 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Court  had  drained  the 
treafury,  and  foreftalled  every  livre  of  the  revenue.  The 

edicts  for  new  (axes  and  forced  loans  were  moll  unwel- 
come  and  opprelfive. 


I  he  Avocats  au parlemtni  had  nothing  to  do  with  fiate- 
alTaii oj  being  very  little  more  than  barrifters  in  the  high- 
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eft  court  of  juftice  ;  and  the  higheft  claim  of  the  Prefi- 
dents  of  this  court  was  to  be  a  fort  of  humble  counfel- 
lors  to  the  King  in  common  matters.  It  was  a  very 
ft  range  inconfiftency  in  that  ingenious  nation  to  p^imit 
luch  people  to  touch  on  thofe  llate-fubjects  ,  lei  j  m 
faE,  the  King  of  France  was  an  abfolute  Monarch,  and 
the  fubjefts  were  flaves.  This  is  the  refult  of  all  their 
painful  refearch,  notwithfianding  that  glimmerings  of  na¬ 
tural  juftice  and  of  freedom  are  to  be  met  with  in  their 
records.  There  could  not  be  found  in  their  hiftory  io 
much  as  a  tolerable  account  of  the  manner  of  calling  the 
nation  together,  to  learn  from  the  people  how  their 
chains  would  beft  plcafe  their  fancy.  l>ut  all  this  was 
again  ft  nature,  and  it  was  neceffary  that  it  Ihould  come 
to  an  end,  the  firft  time  that  the  Monarch  con fc (Ted  that 
he  could  not  do  every  thing  unl-efs  they  put  the  tools  into 
his  hands.  As  things  were  approaching  gradually  but 
rapidly  to  this  condition,  the  impertinent  interference 
(for  fo  a  Frenchman,  fubjeft  of  the  Grand  Monarch, 
mujl  think  it)  of  the  advocates  of  tjic  Parliament  of  Paris, 
was  popular  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  it  mutt  be  con- 
feifed,  that  in  general  it  was  patriotic,  however  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  conftitution.  They  felt  thcmfelves 
pleading  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  natural  juftice.  This 
would  embolden  honeft  and  worthy  men  to  fpeak  truth, 
however  unwelcome  to  the  court.  In  general,  it  mu  ft 


alfo  be  granted  that  they  fpoke  with  Caution  and  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  fovereign  powers  :  and  they  had  frequently 
the  plea  lure  of  being  the  means  of  mitigating  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  people.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  this 
conduft,  came  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  fort  of  mediator 
between  the  King  and  his  fubjecis ;  and  as  the  avocats 
faw  this,  they  naturally  rofe  in  their  own  eftimation  far 
above  the  rank  in  which  the  conftitution  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  had  placed  them.  For  it  mull  always  be  kept  ii* 
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min..,  that  the  robe  was  never  confidered  as  the  drefs  « 
a  Nobleman,  although  the  caffock  was.  An  advocat 

W3S  merel>'  not  a  roturier  i  and  though  we  can  hard! 
conceive  a  pfofeffion  more  truly  honorable  than  the  dii 

penfing  ofdiftributive  juftice,  nor  any  Ikill  more  con^e 
mat  to  a  rational  mind  than  that  of  the  praclica!  mo  rain, 
which  we,  m  theory,  confider  as  the  light  by  which  the; 
2 re  aIwa7s  c°ndu6led  ;  and  although  even  the  artificia 
con,  mmon  of  I  ranee  had  long  been  obliged  to  bow  tc 

;hC  °'t‘a)tes  °f  nature  and  humanity,  and  to  confer  nobi- 
• and  even  t!tle’  cn  &ch  of  the  profeffors  of  the  mu- 
me  i  pal  law  as  had,  by  their  (kill  and  their  honorable  cha- 
racier,  nfen  to  the  firft  offices  of  their  profeffion.  yet  the 
Lob  ede  de  la  Robe  never  could  incorporate  with  the 
iNomelle  du  Sang,  nor  even  with  the  Noblefle  de  l’Epee 
T  he  defendants  of  a  Marquis  de  la  Robe  never  could 

ri  e  to  certain  dignities  in  the  church  and  at  court.  The 
avocats  department  felt  this,  and  fmarted under  the  ex 

elufion  from  court-honors;  and  though  they  eagerly 

courted  fuch  nobility  as  they  could  attain,  they  feldom 
omitted  any  opportunity  that  occurred  during  their  juni¬ 
or  pratl ice  ol  expohng  the  arrogance  of  the  Nobleffe 
and  the  dominion  of  the  court.  This  increafed  their  pO- 
pularity,  and  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  fup port,  they  went  beyond  their  former  cautious 
bounds,  and  introduced  in  their  pleadings,  and  particu- 
Jar'y  in  their  joint  remonftrances  again  ft  the  regiflration 
of  ediHs,  all  the  wire-drawn  morality,  and  cofmo-politi- 
cal  jiirifpntdenec,  which  they  had  fo  often  rehearfed  in 
the  Lodges,  and  which  had  of  late  been  openly  preached 
.  the  economics  and  philofophers. 

was  8,ven  to  the*  nation  for  engaging  u  en 
.  in  political *di(cuffion.  *  I  he  JVciabltS  were  called 
upon  to  come  and  advife  the  King;  and  the  points  were 
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laid  before  them,  in  which  his  Majefty  (infallible  till 
now)  acknowledged  his  ignorance  01  his  doubts.  But 
who  were  the  Notables  ?  Were  they  mote  knowing  than 
the  King,  or  lefs  in  need  of  inftrufction  ?  The  nation 
thought  otherwife  ;  nay,  the  court  thought  otherwife  ; 
for,  in  fome  of  the  royal  proclamations  on  this  occah- 
on,  men  of  letters  were  invited  to  affift  with  their  coun- 
fels,  and  to  give  what  information  their  reading  and  ex. 
perience  Ihould  fuggeft  as  to  the  belt  method  of  con¬ 
voking  the  States  General,  and  of  conducting  their  de¬ 
liberations.  When  a  Minifter  thus  folicits  advice  from 
all  the  world  how  to  govern,  he  moll  alfuredly  declares 
his  own  incapacity,  and  tells  the  people  that  now  they 
mull  govern  themfelves.  This  however  was  done,  and 
the  Minifter,  Neckar,  the  Philofopher  and  Philanthro- 
pift  of  Geneva,  fet  the  example,  by  fending  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  to  be  laid  on  the  council-table  with  the  reft.  On 
this  fignal,  counfel  poured  in  from  every  garret,  and 
the  prefs  groaned  with  advice  in  every  fhape.  Ponder¬ 
ous  volumes  were  written  for  the  Bifhop  or  the  Duke; 
a  handfome  8vo  for  the  Notable  Officer  of  eighteen ; 
pamphlets  and  Angle  flieets  for  the  loungers  in  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal.  The  fermentation  was  aftoniffiing;  but  it 
was  no  more  than  Ihould  have  been  expe&ed  from  the 
molt  cultivated,  the  molt  ingenious,  and  the  lead  bafli  ■ 
ful  nation  on  earth.  All  wrote,  and  all  read.  Not 
contented  with  bringing  forth  all  the  fruits  which  the  Il¬ 
lumination  of  thefe  bright  days  of  reafon  had  raifed  in 
fuch  abundance  in  the  confervatories  of  the  Philalethes , 
and  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  writings  of  V ol- 
taire,  Diderot,  Roulfeau,  Raynal,  &c.  the  patriotic 
counfellors  of  the  Notables  had  ranfacked  all  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  former  ages.  They  difcovered  that  France 
had  always  been  tree!  One  would  have  thought 

M  m 
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chat  t  ley  had  travelled  with  Sir  John  Mandeville  in  tha 
country  where  even  the  fpeeches  of  former  times  hac 
been  frozen,  and  were  now  thawing  apace  under  the 
beams  of  the  fun  of  Reafon.  For  many  of  thefe  effav- 
were  as  incongruous  and  mal-a-propos  as  the  broket 
lentenccs  recorded  by  Mr.  Addifon  in  the  Spectator 
A  gentleman  who  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  a  perfon  oi 
great  judgment,  and  well  informed  in  every  thino-  ref 
pechng  the  conliitution  and  prefent  condition  of  his 
country,  affured  me  that  this  invitation,  followed  by  the 
memorial  of  Mr.  Neckar,  operated  like  an  eledrica! 
fhock.  In  the  courfe  of  four  or  five  days,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Paris  was  completely  changed.  Every  where 
one  faw  crowds  haring  at  papers  pafled  on  the  walls-*- 
hi  caking  into  little  parties — walking  up  and  down  the 
ftreets  in  eager  converfation— adjourning  to  coffee-hou- 
fes— and  the  converfation  in  all  companies  turned  to 
politics  alone;  and  in  all  thefe  conventions,  anew 
vocabulary.,  where  every  fecond  word  was  Morality, 
Philanthropy,  Toleration,  Freedom,  and  Equalifatioo 
of  property.  Even  at  this  early  period  perfons  were 
liftened  to  without  cenfure,  or  even  furpnfe,  who  faid 
that  it  was  nonfenfe  to  think  of  reforming  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  mult  be  completely  changed.  In  fhort, 
in  the  coui  fe  of  a  month,  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and 
a  rage  for  innovation  had  completely  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  Parifians.  1  he  moll  confpicuous  proof  of  this 
was  the  unexpeHed  fate  of  the  Parliament.  It  met  ear¬ 
lier  than  ufual,  and  to  give  greater  eclat  to  its  patriotic 
efforts,  and  completely  to  fecure  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  it  iflued  an  arret  on  the  prefent  flate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  containing  a  number  of  refolutions  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  leading  points  of  national  liberty.  A  few  months 
ago  thefe  would  have  been  joyfully  received  as  the  Mag¬ 
na  Charta  of  Freedom^  aod  really  contained  all  that  a 
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mk  people  fhould  defire;  but  betaufe  the  Parliament 
had  fome  time  before  given  it  as  their  opinion  as  the 
conditutional  counfel  of  the  Crown,  that  the  States 
fhould  be  convoked  on  the  principles  of  their  lad  meet¬ 
ing  in  1614,  which  preferved  the  didinftions  of  rank, 
all  their  pad  fervices  were  forgotten — all  their  hard  drug- 
gle  with  the  former  adminiftration,  and  their  uncotw 
querable  courage  and  perfeverance,  which  ended  only 
with  their  downfall,  all  were  forgotten ;  and  thofe  di{- 
tinguiihed  members  whofe  zeal  and  fufferings  ranked 
them  with  the  mod  renowned  heroes  and  martyrs  of  pa- 
triotifm,  were  now  regarded  as  the  contemptible  tools 
of  Aridocracy.  The  Parliament  now  fet,  in  a  fiery 
troubled  fky— to  rife  no  more. 

Of  all  th t  barrifters  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the 
mod  confpieuous  for  the  difpla’y  of  the  enchanting  doc¬ 
trines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  was  Mr.  Duval,  1’on  of 
an  Avocat  in  the  fame  court,  and  ennobled  about  this 
time  under  the  name  of  Defprefmenil.  He  was  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Lodge  of  the  Amis  Reunis  at  Paris,  called  the 
Contratt  Social ,  and  of  the  Lodge  of  Chevaliers  Bien - 
Jaifants  ap  Lyons.-  His  reputation  as  a  barridcr  had  been 
prodigioufly  encreafed  about  this  time  by  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  eaufe,  where  the  defeendant  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  General  Lally,  after  having  obtained  the  redoration 
of  the  family  honors,  was  driving  to  get  back  fome  of 
the  edates-.  Mr.  Lally  Tollendahl  had  even  trained 
himfelf  to  the  profeflion,  and  pleaded  his  own  eaufe 
with  adonifhing  abilities.  But  Defprefmenil  had  near 
connections  with  the  family  which  was  in  pofleflion  of 
the  edates,  and  oppofed  him  with  equal  powers,  and 
,more  addrefs.  He  was  on  the  fide  which  w'as  mod  a* 
greeable  to  his  favorite  topics  of  declamation,  and  his 
pleadings  attracted  much  notice  both  in  Paris  and  io  fome 
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of  the  provincial  Parliaments.  I  mention  thefe  thing? 
with  fome  intereft,  becaufe  this  was  the  beginning  oi 
that  marked  rivalfhip  between  Lally  Tollendahl  and 
Defprefmenil,  which  made  fuch  a  figure  in  the  journal- 
of  the  National  Aflemblv.  It  ended  fatally  for  both. 
Lally  Tollendahl  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Affembly, 
when  he  faw  it  determined  on  the  deftruHion  of  the  mo^ 
narchy  and  of  all  civil  order,  and  at  laft  to  emigrate  from 
hi»  country  with  the  lofs  of  all  his  property,  and  to  fub- 
fift  on  the  kindnefs  of  England.  Defpfefmenil  attained 
his  meredian  of  popularity  by  his  difcovery  of  the  fecret 
plan  of  the  Court  to  eftablifli  the  Cour  pleniere,  and 
ever  after  this  took  the  lead  in  all  the  ftrong  meafures  of 
the  Pailiament  of  Paris,  which  was  now  overfteppin<* 
all  bounds  of  moderation  or  propriety,  in  hopes  of  pret 
ferving  its  influence  after  it  had  rendered  itfelf  impotent 
by  an  unguarded  flroke.  Defprefmenil  was  the  firft 
martyi  of  that  Liberty  and  Equality  which  it  was  now 
boldly  preaching,  having  voluntarily  furrendered  him- 
felf  a  prifoner  to  the  officer  fent  to  demand  him  from  the 
Parliament.  He  was  alfo  a  martyr  to  any  thing  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  very  fhadow  of  liberty  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  being  guillotined  by  Robefpierre. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  intrigues  of  Count  Mi- 
rabeau  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  his  feditious  preface 
and  notes  on  the  anonymous  letters  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Pruffian  States.  He  alfo,  while  at  Berlin,  publiffied 
an  Effai  fur  la  SeVie  des  Illumines ,  one  of  the  flrangefl 
and  moll  impudent  performances  that  ever  appeared. 
Pie  there  deferibes  a  feft  exifting  in  Germany,  called 
tlic  Illuminated,  and  fays,  that  they  are  the  moll  abfurd 
and  grofs  fanatics  imaginable,  waging  war  with  every 
appearance  of  Rcafon,  and  maintaining  the  mofl  ridi¬ 
culous  fuperfUtions,  Pie  gives  fome  account  of  thefe, 
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and  of  their  rituals,  ceremonies,  &c.  as  if  he  had  feen 
them  all.  His  fed  is  a  confufed  mixture  of  Chrihian 
fuperftitions,  Rofycrucian  nonfenfe,  and  every  thing 
that  can  raife  contempt  and  hatred.  But  no  luch  So¬ 
ciety  ever  exifted,  and  Mirabeau  confided  in  his  own 
powers  of  deception,  in  order  to  fcreen  from  obferva- 
tion  thofe  who  were  known  to  be  Illuminati,  and  to 
hinder  the  rulers  from  attending  to  their  real  machina¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  this  Ignis  fatuus  of  his  own  brain. 
He  knew  perfectly  that  the  Illuminati  were  of  a  damp 
diametrically  oppofite;  for  he  was  illuminated  by  Mau- 
villon  long  before. — He  gained  his  point  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  Nicholai  and  others  of  the  junto  immediately 
adopted  the  whim,  and  called  them  Obfcuranten ,  and 
joined  with  Mirabeau  in  placing  on  the  lilt  of  Obfcuran¬ 
ten  feveral  perfons  whom  they  wifhed  to  make  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Mirabeau  was  not  more  difcontented  with  the  Court 
of  Berlin  for  the  fmall  regard  it  had  teltified  for  his  emi¬ 
nent  talents,  than  he  was  with  his  own  Court,  or  rather 
with  the  minilter  Calonne,  who  had  fent  him  thither. 
Calonne  had  been  greatly  diffatisfied  with  his  conduQ  at 
Berlin,  where  his  felf-conceit,  and  his  private  projects, 
had  made  him  a£t  in  a  way  almolt  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  his  million.  Mirabeau  was  therefore  in  a  rage 
at  the  minilter,  and  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  in  which  his 
celebrated  memorial  on  the  Hate  of  the  nation,  and  the 
means  of  relieving  it,  was  treated  with  the  utmoit  ictve- 
rity  of  reproach  ;  and  in  this  contelt  his  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  that  violent  pitch  of  oppolition  which  he 
ever  after  maintained.  To  be  noticed,  and  to  lead,  were 
his  foie  objects — and  he  found  that  taking  the  lide  or  thfc 
..difcontented  was  the  beft  field  for  his  eloquence  and  reit- 
lefs  ambition — Yet  there  was  no  man  that  was  more  de- 
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voted  to  the  principles  of  a  court  than  Count  Mirabeau, 
provided  he  had  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  and  he 
wou  ha\<_  obtained  it,  if  any  thing  moderate  would 
have  fatisfied  him— but  he  thought  nothing  worthy  of 

*''m  ^Ut,a  P'ace  of  aaive  and  a  high  department, 
or  fuch  offices  all  knew  him  to  be  totally  unfit.  He 

wanted  Knowledge  of  great  things,  and  was  learned  only 

in  the  buftlmg  detail  of  intrigue,  and  at  any  time  would 

facnfice  every  thing  to  have  an  opportunity  ofexerdfing 

h.s  brilliant  eloquence,  and  indulging  his  paflion  for  fa- 
tire  anc  reproach.—  The  greateff  obftacle  to  his  advance¬ 
ment  was  the  abjcft  wort'nleffnefs  of  his  charaHer.  What 
we  ufually  call  profligacy,  viz.  debauchery,  gaming,  im¬ 
piety,  and  every  kind  of  fenfuality  were  not  enough _ he 

was  deflitute  of  decency  in  his  vices— tricks  which  would 
i  grace  a  thief-catcher,  were  never  boggled  at  in  order 
to  fupply  his  expences— For  iuftance— His  father  and 
mother  had  a  procefs  of  feparadon — Mirabeau  had  juft 
been  liberated  from  prifon  for  a  grofs  mifdemeanour, 
and  was  in  want  of  money— He  went  to  his  father,  fided 
Aim  him  in  invectives  againft  his  mother,  and,  for  100 
guineas,  wrote  his  father's  memorial  for  the  court.— He 
then  went  to  his  mother,  and  by  a  fimilar  conduft  got  the 
fame  fum  from  her— and  both  memorials  were  prefent- 
cd.  Drinking  was  the  only  vice  in  which  he  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  his  exhaufted  conftitution  did  not  permit  it.  His 
brother  the  Vilcount,  on  the  contrary,  was  apt  to  exceed 
in  jollity.  One  day  the  Count  faid  to  him,  “  How  can 
you,  Brother,  fo  expofe  yourfelf?”  “  What  !  fays  the 
Vifcount,  how  infatiable  you  are — Nature  has  given  you 
every  vice,  and  -having  left  me  only  this  one,  you  grudge 
it  me.  When  the  elections  were  making  for  the  States- 
General,  he  offered  himfclf  a  candidate  in  his  own  or- 
uCi  yf  But  he  was  fo  abhorred  by  the  Nobleffe, 

that  they  not  only  rejected  him,  but  even  drove  him 
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from  their  meetings.  This  affront  fettled  his  meafures, 
and  he  determined  on  their  ruin.  He  went  to  the  Com¬ 
mons,  difclaimed  his  being  a  gentleman,  fet  up  a  liulc 
Chop  in  the  market-place  of  Aix,  and  fold  trifles  and 
now,  fully  refolved  what  line  he  fhould  puriue,  he  court-, 
ed  the  Commons,  by  joining  in  all  their  exceiTes  againO: 
the  Nobleffe,  and  was  at  lad  returned  a  member  of  the 
Alfembly. 

From  this  account  of  Mirabeau  we  can  eafilv  foretell 
the  ufe  he  Would  make  of  the  Illumination  which  he  nad 
received  in  Germany.  Its  grand  truths  and  juft  mora¬ 
lity  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  effects  on  his  mind  as  on 
that  of  Weifhaupt  or  Bahrdt. 

In  the  year  1786,  Mirabeau,  in  conjun&ion  with  the 
Puke  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe  Perigord,  afterwards 
Bilhop  of  Autun  (the  man  fo  puffed  in  the  National  Af- 
femblies  as  the  brighteft  pattern  of  humanity)  reformed 
a  Lodge  of  Philalethes  in  Paris,  which  met  in  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  College  or  Convent.  It  was  one  of  the  Amis  Rcu~ 
nis ,  which  had  now  rid  itfelf  of  all  the  infigniucant  myf- 
ticifm  of  the  fe£t.  This  was  now  become  troublefome, 
and  took  up  the  time  which  would  be  much  better  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Chevaliers  du  Soldi ,  and  other  Hill  more 
refined  champions  of  reafon  and  univerfal  citi&cnfhip. 
Mirabeau  had  imparted  to  it  feme  of  that  Illumination 
which  had  beamed  upon  him  when  he  was  in  Berlin.  In 
1788  he  and  the  Abbe  were  Wardens  of  the  Lodge. 
They  found  that  they  had  not  acquired  all  the  dexterity 
of  management  that  he  underlhuod  was  praflifed  by  his 
Brethren  in  Germany,  for  keeping  up  their  connexion* 
and  condufting  their  correfpondencc.  A  letter  was 
therefore  fent  from  this  Lodge,  figned  bv  thefe  two  gen¬ 
tlemen.,  tp  the  Brethren  in  Germany,  requeuing  their 
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affifiance  and  inftru&ion.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year, 
and  during  the  fitting  of  the  Notables,  a  deputation 
v/as  sent  from  the  German  Illuminati  to  catch  this  glo¬ 
rious  opportunity  of  carrying  their  plan  into  full  execu- 
iion  with  the  greateft  eclat. 

Nothing  can  more  convincingly  demonftrate  the  early 
intentions  of  a  party,  and  this  a  great  party,  in  France 
cO  o\  ei  turn  the  conftitution  completely,  and  plant  a  de¬ 
mocracy  or  oligarchy  on  its  ruins.  The  Illuminati  had 
no  other  object.  T  hey  accounted  ail  Princes  ufurpers 
and  tyrants,  and  all  privileged  orders  as  their  abettors. 
They  intended  to  eftablifli  a  government  of  Morality,  as 
they  called  it  (Sittenregiment)  where  talents  and  charac¬ 
ter  (to  be  eftimated  by  their  own  fcale,  and  by  them- 
felves)  fhould  alone  lead  to  preferment.  They  meant  to 
aholifh  the  laws  which  protected  property  accumulated 
by  long  continued  and  fuccefsful  induftry,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  for  the  future  any  fuch  accumulation.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  eftablifli  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  the 
imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man  (at  lcaft  they  pretended 
all  this  to  thofe  who  were  neither  Magi  nor  Regentes.) 
And,  as  neceffary  preparations  for  all  this,  they  intend¬ 
ed  to^root  out  all  religion  and  ordinary  morality,  and 
even  to  break  the  bonds  of  domeftic  life,  by  defiroying 
the  veneration  for  marriage-vows,  and  by  taking  the 
education  of  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents. 
This  was  all  that  the  Illuminati  couldteach ,  and  this 
WAS  PRECISELY  WHAT  FRANCE  HAS  DONE. 

I  cannot  proceed  in  the  narration  without  defiling  the 
page  with  the  detefted  name  of  Orleans ,  ftained  with 
every  thing  that  can  degrade  or  difgrace  human  nature. 
He  only  wanted  Illumination,  to  fhew  him  in  a  fyftem 
all  the  opinions,  difpofitions,  and  principles  which  £T 
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led  his  own  wicked  heart.  This  contemptible  being 
was  illuminated  by  Mirabeau,  and  has  fhown  himfelf 
the  moft  zealous  dilciple  of  the  Order.  In  his  oath  of 
allegiance  he  declares,  u  That  the  interefts  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Order  fhall  be  rated  by  him  above  all  other 
relations,  and  that  he  will  lerve  it  with  his  honor,  his 
fortune,  and  his  blood.” — He  has  kept  his  word,  and 
has  facrificed  them  all — -And  he  has  been  treated  in  the 
time  fpirit  of  the  Order — ufed  as  a  mere  tool,  cheated 
and  ruined. — For  I  mult  now  add,  that  the  French  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Illuminati  a  maxim,  unheard  of  in  any 
other  affociation  of  banditti,  viz.  that  of  cheating  each 
other.  As  the  managers  had  the  foie  poffeflion  of  the 
higher  myfteries,  and  led  the  red  by  principles  which 
they  held  to  be  falfe,  and  which  they  employed  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  co-operation  of  the  inferior 
Brethren,  fo  Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Pethion,  and  others, 
led  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  firft  by  his  wicked  ambition, 
and  the  expeftation  of  obtaining  that  crown  w’hich  they 
intended  to  break  in  pieces,  that  they  might  get  the  ufe 
of  his  immenfe  fortune,  and  of  his  influence  on  the 
thoufands  of  his  depending  fycophants,  wTho  ate  his 
bread  and  pandered  to  his  grofs  appetites.  Although  we 
very  foon  find  him  afting  as  an  Illuminatus ,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  him  fo  loft  to  common  fenfe  as  to  contribute  his 
fortune,  and  rifk  his  life,  merely  in  order  that  the  one 
fhould  be  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  law,  and  the 
other  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  groom  or  his  pimp. 
He  furely  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  his  indolent  re¬ 
lation.  And  indeed  Mirabeau  faid  to  Bergaflc,  that 
when  the  projeft  was  mentioned  to  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  he  received  it  with  all  poflible  favor,”  (avec  toutc 
la  grace  imaginable .)  During  the  contefts  between  the 
Court  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  he  courted  poptrla- 
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nty  with  an  indecency  and  folly  that  nothing  can  explain 
but  a  mad  and  fiery  ambition  which  blinded  his  eyes  to 
all  confequences.  1  his  is  put  out  of  doubt  by  his  be¬ 
haviour  at  Verfailles  on  the  dreadful  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tobei  1789.  1  he  depofitions  at  the  Chatelet  prove  in 

the  molt  inconteflable  manner,  that  during  the  horrors 
of  thcfe  two  days  he  was  repeatedly  feen,  and  that  when¬ 
ever  he  was  recognifed  by  the  croud,  he  was  huzzaed 
with  J  ive  Orleans ,  Vive  noire  Roi  Orleans,  See.— He 
tnen  witndrew,  and  was  feen  in  other  places.  While 
all  about  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family  were  in  the  ut- 
molt  concern  for  their  fate,  he  was  in  gay  humour, 
chatting  on  indifferent  fubjeds.  His  lalt  appearance  in 
tne  evening  ot  the  5th  was, about  nine  o’clock,  converfing 
i.i  a  coi  tier  with  men  itifguifed  in  mean  drefs,  and  fome  in 
women’s  clothes  ;  among  whom  were  Mirabeau,  Bar- 
nave,  Duport,  and  other  deputies  of  the  Republican 
party— and  thefe  men  were  feen  immediately  after,  con¬ 
cealed  among  the  lines  of  the  Regiment  de  Flandre ,  the 
corruption  of  which  they  had  that  day  completed.  Fie 
was  leen  again  next  morning  converfing  with  the  fame 
perfons  in  women’s  drefs.  And  when  the  infulted  Sove¬ 
reign  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  Paris,  Orleans  was  again 
ieen,  fkulking  in  a  balcony  behind  his  children,  to  view 
the  proedfion  of  devils  and  furies  ;  anxioufly  hoping  all 
the  while  that  fome  diOurbance  would  arife  in  which  the 
King  might  perifh. — I  fliould  have  added  that  he  was 
leen  in  the  morning  at  the  top  of  the  flairs,  pointing  the 
way  with  his  hand  to  the  1110b,  where  they  fliould  go, 
while  he  went  by  another  road  to  the  King.  In  Ihort, 
he  went  about  trembling  like  a  coward,  waiting  for  the 
cxplofion  which  might  render  it  fafe  for  him  to  /hew 
himfelf.  Mirabeau  laid  to  him,  “  The  fellow  carries  a 
loaded  piltol  in  his  bofom,  but  will  never  dare  to  pull 
'he  trigger.”  He  was  fitvedj  notwiddlanding  his  own 
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folly,  by  being  joined  in  the  accufation  with  Mirabeau, 
who  could  notrefcue  himfelf  without  driving  alfo  for 
Orleans,  whom  he  defpifed,  while  he  made  ufe  of  his 

fortune. _ In  fhort,  Orleans  was  but  half  illuminated  at 

this  time,  aitd  hoped  to  be  King  or  Regent. 


Yet  he  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  preparatory  leiTons  of 
Illuminatifm,  and  well  convinced  of  its  fundamental 
truths.  He  was  well  allured  of  the  great  influence  of  the 


women  in  lociety,  and  he  employed  this  influence  lik^ 
a  true  difeipie  of  Weifhaupt.  Above  three  hundred 
nymphs  from  the  Purlieus  o(  the  Palais  Royal  weie 
provided  with  ecus  and  Louis  dors,  by  his  giant!  piocu- 
reur  the  Abbes  Sieyes,  and  were  fent  to  meet  and  to  il¬ 
luminate  the  two  battalions  of  the  Regiment  dc  Tiandrc , 
who  were  coming  to  Vcrfailles  for  the  protection  of  the 


Royal  Family.  The  privates  of  one  of  thefe  regiments 
came  and  informed  their  officers  of  this  attempt  made  on 
their  loyalty. — 45,000  livres  were  given  them  at  Sr. 
Deny’s,  to  make  them  difband  theinfelves — and  the  poor 
fads  were  at  firff  dazzled  by  the  name  of  a  fum  that  was 
not  familiar  to  them — but  when  fome  thinking  head  a- 
mong  them  told  them  that  it  only  amounted  to  two  Louis 
d’ors  a-picce,  they  difclofcd  the  bribery.  They  were 
‘then  offered  90,000,  but  never  law  it.  (Depofitions  at 
the  Chatelet,  No.  317.)  Mademoifcllc  Therouanc,  the 
favorita  of  the  day  at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  the  moll 
aftive  perfon  of  the  armed  mob  from  Paris,  dreffed  en 
Amozonne ,  with  all  the  elegance  of  the  opera,  and  turn¬ 
ed  many  young  heads  that  day  which  were  afterwards 
taken  off  by  the  guillotine.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  ac¬ 
knowledged,  before  his  death,  that  he  had  expended 
above  L.  50,000  Sterling  in  corrupting  the  Card:  s  Fran. 
$oifes.  The  armed  mob  which  came  from  Paris  to  Ycr- 
failles  on  the  5th  of  October,  importuning  the  King  for 
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Lread,  had  their  pockets  filled  with  crown-pieces;  anc 
Orleans  was  feen  on  that  day  by  two  gentlemen,  with  a 
bag  of  money  fo  heavy  that  it  was  fattened  to  his  clothe- 
with  a  (trap,  to  hinder  it  from  being  oppreflive,  and  tc 
keep  ^  in  Inch  a  pofition  that  it  fhould  be  acceffible  ir 
an  inflant.  (See  the  Depofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  No 
1 77 ■) 


Nut  fuch  was  the  contempt  into  which  his  grofs  profli¬ 
gacy,  his  cowardice,  and  his  niggardly  difpofition,  had 
brought  him  with  all  parties,  that,  if  he  had  not  been 
quite  blinded  by  his  wicked  ambition,  and  by  his  im¬ 
placable  refentment  of  fome  bitter  taunts  he  had  gotten 
from  the  King  and  Queen,  he  mutt  have  feen  very°earl y 
that  he  was  to  be  facrificed  as  foon  as  he  had  ferved  the 
purpoles  of  the  faftion.^  At  prefent,  his  afTiftance  was 
of  the  utmofi  confequence.  His  immenfe  fortune,  much 
above  three  millions  Sterling,  was  almoft  exbaufted 
during  the  three  firft  years  of  the  Revolution.  But 
(what  was  of  more  confequence)  he  had  almoft  unbound¬ 
ed  authority  among  the  Free  Mafons. 


In  this  country  we  have  no  conception  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  National  Grand  Matter.  When  Prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Brunfwick,  by  great  exertions  among  the  jar¬ 
ring  feels  in  Germany,  had  got  himfelf  elected  Grand 
Maker  oi  the.  of  ill  0 bjewunz^  it  gave  fenous  alarm  to 
the  Emperor,  and  to  all  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and 
■coni ri bau  d  greatly  to  their  connivance  at  the  attempts 
of  the  Illuminati  to  chfcretht  that  party.  In  the  great  ci¬ 
ties  of  Germany,  the  inhabitants  paid  more  refpeCt  to 
the  Grand  Matter  of  the  Mafons  than  to  their  ref peHive 
Princes.  The  authority  of  the  D.  of  Orleans  in  France 
was  H  ill  greater,  in  confequence  ot  his  employing  his  for¬ 
tune  to  lupport  it.  About  eight  years  before  the  Re- 
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volution  he  had  (not  without  much  intrigue  and  many 
bribes  and  promifes)  been  elefted  Grand  Matter  of 
France,  having  under  his  directions  all  the  Improved 
Lodges.  The  whole  Afiociation  was  called  the  (x)and 
Orient  de  let  France,  and  in  1785  contained  266  ol  thefe 
Lodges  (fee  Freymaurenfche  Zcitung ,  Neuwied ,  1787.) 
Thus  he  had  the  management  of  all  thofe  Secret  Socie¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  licentious  and  irreligious  fentiments  which 
were  currently  preached  there,  were  lure  of  his  beany 
concurrence.  The  lame  intrigue  which  procured  him 
the  fupreme  chair,  mutt  have  filled  the  Lodges  with  his 
dependents  and  emiffaries,  and  thefe  men  could  not  bet¬ 
ter  earn  their  pav,  than  by  doing  their  utmott  to  propa¬ 
gate  infidelity,  immorality,  and  impurity  of  manners. 

•fc  .  v.  .  •  •  •  4  -  •  *  *• 

But  fomething  more  was  wanted  :  Difrefpeft  for  the 
higher  Orders  of  the  State,  and  di [loyalty  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign. — It  is  not  fo  ealy  to  conceive  how  thefe  fenti- 
ments,  and  particularly  the  latter,  could  meet  with  tole-< 
ration,  and  even  encouragement,  in  a  nation  noted  for 
its  profeflions  of  veneration  for  its  Monarch,  and  for  the 
pride  of  its  Nobleffe.  Yet  I  am  certain,  that  fuch  doc¬ 
trines  were  habitually  preached  in  the  Lodges  of  Phila - 
lelhes ,  and  Amis  Reunis  de  la  Vente .  That  they  fhould 
be  very  current  in  Lodges  of  lowborn  Literati,  and 
other  Brethren  in  inferior  ttations,  is  natural,  and  I  have 
already  laid  enough  on  this  head.  But  the  French  Lodg¬ 
es  contained  many  gentlemen  ineafy,  in  affluent  circum- 
ftances.  I  do  not  expctl  fuch  confidence  in  my  affer- 
tions,  that  even  in  thefe  the  fame  opinions  were  very 
prevalent.  I  was  therefore  much  pleafed  with  a  piece  of 
information  which  I  got  while  thefe  fhccts  were  printing 
off,  which  corroborates  mv  affertions. 

j 
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This  is  a  performance  called  La  voile  retiree ,  cu  le  Se- 
ci  et  de  la  Revolution  exphque  par  la  Franc  Maconnerie. 
It  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Lefranc,  Prefident  of  the  Semi- 
naiy  of  the  Eudifh  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  a  fecond 
edition  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1792.  The  author  was 
•butchered  in  the  mafia  ere  of  September.  He  fays,  that 
on  the  death  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  a  very  zealous 
Mafon,  and  many  years  Mafter  of  a  nTpeHable  Lod^e, 
he  found  among  his  papers  a  colleQion  of  Mafonic  w°ri- 
tm&s,  containing  the  tituals,  catcchifms,  and  fymbols  of 
every  kind,  belonging  to  a  long  train  of  degrees  of  Free 
Mafonry,  together  with  many  difcourfes'delivered  in 
different  Lodges,  and  minutes  oftheir  proceedings.  The 
pciuial  filed  him  with  aftonifhmdnt  and  anxiety.  For 
!;e  found  that  doflrines  were  taught,  and  maxims  of  con¬ 
duct  were  inculcated,  which  were  fubverfive  of  religion 
and  of  all  good  order  in  the  ftate  ;  and  which  not  only 
countenanced  difloyalty  and  fedition,  but  even  invited 
to  it.  Ife  thougnt  tnem  !o  dangerous  to  the  [fate,  that 
he  fent  an  account  of  them  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris 
long  before  the  Revolution,  and  always  hoped  that  that 
Reverend  Prelate  would  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  Ma- 
jefty  s  Miniftcrs,  and  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  the 
meetings  of  this  dangerous  Society,  or  would  at  lead  re¬ 
train  them  from  fitch  exceffes.  But  he  was  difappoint- 
cd,  and  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  them  be- 
fore  the  public.* 


*  Ilad  thc  2ood  man  been  fpared  but  a  few  months,  his  furprife 
at  this  neglect  would  have  ceafed.  For,  on  the  19th  of  November 
J  ?93>  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  came  to  the  Bar  of  the  A/Temblv, 
accompanied  by  his  Vicar  and  eleven  other  Clergymen,  who  there 
renounced  their  Cbriftianity  and  dieir  clerical  vows  ;  acknowledge 
mg  that  they  had  played  tne  villain  for  many  years  again  ft  their 
L'.c<cnces,  teaching  what  they  knew  to  be  a  lie,  and  were  now  re- 
folved  to  be  honeft  men.  The  Vicar  indeed  had  behaved  like  a 
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Mr.  Lefranc  fays  expre Ely,  that  this  fhockingper- 
verfion  of  Free  Mafonry  to  feditious  purpofes  was,  in  a 
oreat  meafure,  but  a  late  thins;,  and  was  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  agents  of  the  Grand  Mailer,  the  Duke  oi 
Orleans.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
Mafonic  Fraternity  was  hoilile  to  Chriftianity  and  to 
good  morals,  and  that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the  great 
fchifmatic  Fault  us  Socinus,  who  being  terrified  by  the 
fate  of  Servetus,  at  Geneva,  fell  on  this  method  of  pro¬ 
mulgating  his  doctrines  among  the  great  in  fecret.  This 
opinion  is  but  ill  fupported,  and  is  incompatible  with 
many  circumftances  in  Free  Mafonry — But  it  is  out  o: 
our  way  at  prelent.  Mr.  Lefranc  then  takes  particular 
notice  of  the  many  degrees  of  Chivalry  cultivated  in  the 
Lodges,  and  fiiows  how,  by  artful  changes  in  the  fuc- 
ceflive  explanations  of  the  fame  fymbols,  the  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity,  and  of  all  revealed  religion,  are  com. 
pletely  exploded,  and  the  Philo  fop  he  Inconnu  becomes 
at  laft  a  pro fe (fed  Atheift. — He  then  takes  notice  of  the 
political  doftrines  which  are  in  like  manner  gradually 
unfolded,  by  which  “  patriotifm  and  loyally  to  the 
Prince  are  declared  to  be  narrow  principles,  inconfiftent 
with  univerfal  benevolence,  and  with  the  native  and  im- 
prefcriptible  rights  of  man  ;  civil  fubordination  is  attual 
oppreflion,  and  Princes  are  ex  officio  ufurpers  and  ty¬ 
rants.”  Thefe  principles  he  fairly  deduces  from  the 
Catechifms  of  the  Chevalier  du  Solcil ,  and  of  the  Philo - 
Jophc  Inconnu.  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Oilcans.  From 
thefe  it  appears  evident  that  his  ambitious  views  and 
hopes  had  been  of  long  Handing,  and  that  it  was  entirely 

true  Illuminatus  fome  time  before,  by  running  off  with  another  man’s 
■wife  and  Ins  flrong  box. — None  of  them,  however,  feem  to  have 
attained  the  higher  myfteries,  for  they  were  all  guillotined  not  long 
after. 
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by  bis  fupport  and  encouragement  that  feditious  doc¬ 
trines  were  permitted  in  the  Lodges.  Many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  were  difgufted  and  left  thefe  Lodges,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  their  abfence  to  improve  the 
.Lodges  hill  more,  that  is,  to  make  them  hill  moreanar- 
cLiccd  and  feditious.  Numbers  of  paltry  fcribblers  who 
haunted  the  Palais  Royal,  were  admitted  into  the  Lodg¬ 
es,  and  there  vented  their  poifonous  dodrines.  The 
Duke  turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  French  guards,  in¬ 
troducing  many  of  the  privates  and  inferior  officers  into 
the  obfcure  and  even  the  more  refpedable  Lodges, -fo 
that  the  officers  were  frequently  difguhed  in  the  Lodges 
by  the  infolent  behaviour  of  their  own  foldiers,  under 
the  mafic  of  Mafonic  Brotherhood  and  Equality— and 
this  behaviour  became  not  unfrequent  even  out  of  doors. 
He  aiterts  with  great  confidence  that  the  troops  were 
much  corrupted  by  thefe  intrigues— and  that  when  they 
fometimes  declared,  on  lervice,  that  they  svould  not  fire 
c\  their  Brethren ,  the  phrafe  had  a  particular  reference 
to  their  Mafonic  Fraternity,  becaufe  they  recognifed 

many  of  their  Brother  Mafons  in  every  crowd. _ And 

the  corruption  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Paris  and 
its  neighbourhood,  but  extended  to  every  place  in  the 

kingdom  where  there  was  a  Municipality  and  a  Mafon 
Lodge. 

lvlr.  Lefranc  then  turns  our  attention  to  many  peculia 
rities  in  the  Revolution,  which  have  a  refemblance  to  the 
practices  in  Free  Mafonry.  Not  only  was  the  arch  re¬ 
bel  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  Grand  Mailer,  but  the  chief 
actors  in  the  Revolution,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Ro~ 
ihcloucault,  and  others,  were  diftinguiffied  office-bear¬ 
ers  in  ihe  great  Lodges.  He  fays  that  the  diffribution 
of  r  ranee  into  departments,  diftrifts,  circles,  cantons, 
&c.  is  perfectly  fimilar,  with  the  fame  denominations,  to 
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a  diftribution  which  he  had  remarked  in  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  Grand  Orient.* — The  Prefident’s  hat  in 
the  National  Affembly  is  copied  from  that  of  a  Tres 
Venerable  Grand  Maitre. — The  fcarf  of  a  Municipal 
Officer  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  Brother  Apprentice. — • 
When  the  Affembly  celebrated  the  Revolution  in  the 
Cathedral,  they  accepted  of  the  higheft  honors  of  Ma- 
fonry  by  paffing  under  the  Arch  of  Steel,  formed  by  the 
drawn  fwords  of  two  ranks  of  Brethren. — Alfo  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  the  National  Affembly  proteftcd 
the  meetings  of  Free  Mafons,  while  it  peremptorily  pro¬ 
hibited  every  other  private  meeting.  The  obligation  of 
laying  afide  all  (tars,  ribbands,  crolfes,  and  other  ho¬ 
norable  diftinftions  under  the  pretext  of  Fraternal  Equa¬ 
lity,  was  not  merely  a  prelude,  but  was  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  deftruflion  of  all  civil  diitinflions, 
which  took  place  almoft  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution — and  the jirjl  propofal  of  a  fur  render ,  fays  Mr. 
Lefranc,  was  made  by  d  zealous  Mafon. —  He  farther  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  horrible  and  fanguinary  oaths,  the  dag¬ 
gers,  death-heads,  crofs-bones,  the  imaginary  combats 
with  the  murderers  of  hliram,  and  many  other  gloomy 
ceremonies,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  harden  the  heart, 
to  remove  its  natural  difguft  at  deeds  of  horror,  and 
have  paved  the  way  for  thofe  fhocking  barbarities  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Frenchman  abhorred  over  all 
Europe.  Thefe  deeds  were  indeed  perpetrated  by  a 
mob  of  fanatics  ;  but  the  principles  were  promulgated 
and  fohered  by  perfons  who  ftyle  themfelves  philofo- 
phers. 

• 

*  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  denominations  which  appear  in  the  fecret  corref- 
ptmdence  of  the  Bavarian- Illuminati. 

Q  Q 
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I  fee  more  evidence  of  thefe  important  faQs  in  ano¬ 
ther  book  juft  publifhed  by  aft  emigrant  gentleman  (Mr. 
Latocnaye.)  He  confirms  my  repeated  affections,  that 
all  the  irreligious  and  feditious  doQrines  were  the  fub- 
jeQs  of  perpetual  harangues  in  the  Mafon  Lodges,  and 
that  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  by  which  the 
public  mind  was  as  it  were  fet  on  fire,  were  nothing  but 
enthufiaftic  amplifications  of  the  common-place  cant  of 
f  r^.e  Malonry,  and  arole  naturally  out  of  it.  He  even 
thinks  “  that  this  majl  of  necejfity  be  the  cafe  in  every 
country  where  the  minds  of  the  lower  claffes  of  the  State 
are  in  any  way  confiderably  fretted  or  irritated;  it  is  al- 
moft  impoftible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  this  vortex, 
whenever  a  difeontented  mind  enters  into  a  Mafon 
Lodge.  The  ftale  ftory  01  brotherly  love,  which  at 
another  time  would  only  lull  the  hearer  afleep,  now 
makes  him  prick  up  his  ears,  and  liften  with  avidity  to 
tiie  Inly  tale,  and  he  cannot  hinder  iretting  thoughts  from 
continually  rankling  in  his  mind.” 

Mr.  Latocnaye  fays  exprefsly,  «  That  notwithftand- 
ing  the  general  contempt  of  the  public  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  his  authority  as  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Mafons 
gave  him  the  greateft  opportunity  that  a  feditious  mind 
could  defire  for  helping  forward  the  Revolution.  He 
had  ready  to  his  hand  a  connected  fyftein  of  hidden  So¬ 
cieties,  protefled  by  the  State,  habituated  to  fecrecy 
and  artifice,  and  already  tinged  with  the  very  enthufiafm 
he  wifhed  toinfpire.  In  thefe  he  formed  political  com¬ 
mittees,  into  which  only  his  agents  wrere  admitted.  He 
filled  the  Lodges  with  the  French  guards,  whom  he  cor¬ 
rupted  with  money  and  hopes  of  preferment ;  and  by 
means  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  other  emiffaries,  they 
were  harangued  with  all  the  fophiftical  declamation,  or 

cant  of  Malonry.”  , 

"  -  - 
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*  "Mr.  Latocnaye  fays,  that  all  this  was  peculiar  to  the 
Lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient ;  but  that  there  were  many 
(hot  very  many,  if  we  judge  by  the  Neuwied  almanac, 
which  reckons  only  289  in  all  France  in  1 7 84,  of  which 
266  were  of  the  Grand  Orient)  Lodges  who  continued 
on  the  old  plan  of  amufing  themfelves  with  a  little  fo- 
Iemn  trifling.  He  coincides  with  Mr.  Lefranc  in  the 
opinion  that  the  awful  and  gloomy  rituals  of  Mafonry, 
and.particularly  the  fevere  trials  of  confidence  and  iub- 
million,  muft  have  a  great  tendency  to  harden  the  heart, 
and  fit  a  man  for  atrocious  actions.  No  one  can  doubt 
of  this  who  reads  the  following  inftance 


u 


A  candidate  for  reception  into  one  of  the  higfteft 
Orders,  after  having  heard  many  threatenings denounced 
again  ft  all  who  fhould  betray  the  Secrets  of  the  Order, 
was  conduced  to  a  place  where  he  faw  the  dead  bodies 
of  feveral  who  were  faid  to  have  fuffered  for  their  trea¬ 
chery.  He  then  faw  his  own  brother  tied  hand  and  foot, 
begging  his  mercy  and  interceffion.  He  was  informed 
that  this  perfon  was  about  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  due 
to  this  offence,  and  that  it  was  referved  for  him  (the  can¬ 
didate)  to  be  the  inftrument  of  this  juft  vengeance,  and 
that  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  he 
was  completely  devoted  to  the  Order.  It  being  obferv- 
ed  that  his  countenance  gave  fi gns  of  inward  horror  (the 
perfon  in  bonds  imploring  his  mercy  all  the  while)  lie 
was  told,  that  in  order  to  fpare  his  feelings,  a  bandage 
fhould  be  put  over  his  eyes.  A  dagger  was  then  put  in¬ 
to  his  right  hand,  and  being  hood-winked,  his  left  hand 
was  laid  021  the  palpitating  heart  of  the  criminal,  and  he 
was  then  ordered  to  ftrike.  He  inftantly  obeyed  ;  and 
when  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  he  faw  that 
it  was  a  lamb  that  he  had  ftabhed.  Surely  fuch  trials  and 
foch  wanton  cruelty  are  only  fit  for  training  confpiratorsA 
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Mr.  Latocnaye  adds,  that  “  when  he  had  been  initia¬ 
ted,  an  old  gentleman  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  the- 
whole  ?”  He  anfwered,  “  A  great  deal  of  noife,  and 
much  nonfenfe.”  “  Nonfenfe,  faid  the  other,  don’t 
judge  fo  radilv',  young  man  ;  I  have  worked  thefe  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  and  the  farther  I  advanced,  it  interefled  me 
the  more  ;  but  I  flopped  fhort,  and  nothing  fhall  prevail 
on  me  to  advance  a  ftep  farther.”  In  another  conver- 
Jcnion  the  gentleman  faid,  “  I  imagine  that  my  floppage 
was  owing  to  my  refufal  about  nine  years  ago,  to  liflen  to 
fome  perfons  who  made  to  me,  out  of  the  Lodge,  pro- 
pofals  which  were  feditious  and  horrible;  for  ever  fince 
that  time  I  have  remarked,  that  my  higher  Brethren  treat 
me  with  a  much  greater  referve  than  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  that,  under  the  pretext  of  further  inflruftion, 
they  have  laboured  to  confute  the  notions  which  I  had 
already  acquired,  by  giving  fome  of  the  mod  delicate 
fubjefts  a  dideient  turn.  I  faw  that  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
mote  fome  fufpictons  which  I  was  beginning  to  form 
concerning  the  ultimate  fcope  of  the  whole.” 

I  imagine  that  thefe  obfervations  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  refpeft  to  the  influence 
of  the  fecret  fraternity  of  Free  Mafonry  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  that  he  will  allow  it  to  be  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  infamous  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  from  the 
beginning,  entertained  hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of 
f  ranee.  It  is  not  my  province  to  prove  or  difprove 
this  point,  only  I  think  it  no  lefs  evident,  from  many 
circumflances  in  the  tran factions  of  thofe  tumultuous 
days,  that  the  attive  leaders  had  quite  different  views, 
and  were  impelled  by  fanatical  notions  of  democratic  fe¬ 
licity,  or,  more  probably,  by  their  own  ambition  to  be 
the  movers  of  this  vaft  machine,  to  overturn  the  ancient 
government,  and  ere£t  a  republic,  of  which  they  hoped 
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to  be  the  managers*  Mirabeau  had  learned  when  in 
Germany,  that  the  principles  of  anarcny  nad  b^cn  well 
digefted  into  a  fyftem,  and  therefore  wifhed  for  fome  in- 
flruftion  as  to  the  fubordinate  detail  of  the  bulincls,  and 
for  this  purpofe  recjuefted  a  deputation  from  the  Ilia- 

minati . 

In  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  we  may  be  certain  that  no  or¬ 
dinary  perfon  would  be  fent.  One  of  the  deputies  was 
Amelius,  the  next  perfon  in  the  order  to  Spartacus  and 
Philo.  His  worldly  name  was  Johann,  j.  C.  Bode,  at 
Weimar,  privy-counfellor  to  the  Prince  of  rlefle-Dann- 
fiadt  (See  Fragmente  cler  Biographic  Acs  verftcrbenes 
Freyherr  Bode  m  Weimar ,  mit  zuverlaffigcn  Urkunden 9 
8 vo.  Riom.  1795.  Sec  alfo  Endhche  Shickfall  dcr  Frey- 
maurerey ,  1794  ;  alfo  Wiener  Zeitfchnjt  far  179 3.) — * 
This  perfon  has  played  a  principal  part  in  the  whole 
fcheme  of  Illumination.  He  wTas  a  perfon  of  coniulera- 
ble  and  fhowy  talents  as  a  writer.  He  had  great  talents 
for  converfation,  and  had  kept  good  company.  With 
refpefct  to  his  myftical  character,  his  experience  was  great. 
He  was  one  of  the  Templar  Mafons,  and  among  them 


*  The  depofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
give  repeated  and  unequivocal  proofs,  that  he,  with  a  confidera- 
bie  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Ailembly,  had  formed 
this  plot  before  the  5th  of  October  1  789.  That  trial  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  a  ftrange  manner,  partly  out  of  refpcCt  for  the  Royal  Family, 
which  hill  had  fome  hearts  affectionately  attached  to  it,  and  to  the 
monarchy,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fears  of  the  members  of  this 
court.  There  was  now  no  fafety  for  any  perfon  who  differed  from 
the  opinion  o£the  frantic  populace  of  Paris.  The  chief  points  of 
accufation  were  written  in  a  fchedule  which  is  not  published,  and 
the  witnefles  were  ordered  to  depofe  on  thefe  in  one  general  Yes  or 
or  No  ;  fo  that  it  is  only  the  lead  important  part  of  rhe  evidence 
that  has  been  printed.  I  am  well  informed  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
carefully  preferred,  and  will  one  day  appear. 
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Eques  d  Liliis  Convallium.  He  had  {peculated 

,miC1  about  the  on8'n  a»d  hiftory  of  Mafonry,  and  when 
at  the  Willemfbad  convention,  was  converted  to  Illumi¬ 
nati  I  m.  He  was  the  great  initiator  of  Nicholai,  Ge- 
Tcke,  and  Biefter,  to  the  hunt  after  Jefuits,  which  fo 
much  occupied  them,  and  fuggelted  to  Nicholai  his  jour¬ 
ney  through  Germany.  Leuchtfenring,  whom  I  men* 
tronea  before,  was  only  the  letter-carrier  between  Bode 
and  the !c  three  authors.  He  was  juft  fuch  a  man  as 
’ v  cl:,iauPt  w tilled  for  ;  his  head  filled  with  Mafonic  fa- 
naticifm,  attaching  infinite  importance  to  the  frivolities 
of  Mafonry,  and  engaged  in  an  enthufiaftic  and  fruitlefs 
refearch  after  its  origin  and  hiftory.  He  had  colleaed, 
however,  fuch  a  number  of  archives  (as  they  were  called) 
of  lice  Mafonry,  that  he  fold  his  manufeript  to  the 
Luke  of  Saxe  Gotha  (tr.to  whofe  fervice  Weifhaupt  en¬ 
gaged  himfelf  when  he  was  driven  from  Bavaria)  for  1500 
dahlers.  i  his  little  anecdote  fhows  the  high  importance 
attributed  to  thefe  matters  by  perfons  of  whom  we  fiiou’d 
expeci  better  things.  Bode  was  alfo  a  moft  determined 
and  violent  materialift.  Befides  all  thefe  qualities,  fo 
acceptable  to  the  Illuminati,  he  was  a  difeontented 
I  ernplar  Mafon,  having  been  repeatedly  difappointed  of 
the  preferment  which  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to. 
When  he  learned  that  the  firft  operations  of  the  Illumi¬ 
nati  were  to  be  the  obtaining  the  foie  direction  of  the 
Mafon  Lodges,  and  of  the  whole  Fraternity,  his  hopes 
revived  of  riling  to  fome  of  the  Commanderies,  which 
his  enthufiafm,  or  rather  fanaticifm,  had  made  him  hope 
to  fee  one  day  regained  by  the  Order — but  when  he 
found  that  the  next  and  favorite  objeH  was  to  root  out 
the  Strict  Vbfervanz  altogether,  he  ftarted  back.  But 
Philo  law  that  the  underftanding  (lhall  we  call  it)  that 
can  be  dazzled  with  one  whim,  may  be  dazzled  with 
nothcr.  and  he  now  attached  him  to  Uluminatifm,  by  a 
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magnificent  difplay  of  a  world  ruled  by  the  Order,  and 
conducted  to  happinefs  by  means  of  Liberty  and  Equa¬ 
lity.  This  did  the  bufinefs,  as  we  fee  by  the  private 
correfpondence,  where  Philo  informs  Spartacus  ol  his 
firft  difficulties  with  Amclius.  Amelins  was  gained  over 
in  Augu.fl  1782,  and  we  fee  by  the  fame  correfpondence, 
that  the  sweated  affairs  were  foon  entrufted  to  him — lie 

O 

was  generally  employed  to  deal  with  the  great.  When  a 
Graf  or  a  Baron  was  to  be  wheedled  into  the  Order,  Amc¬ 
lius  was  the  agent. — He  was  alfo  the  chief  operator  in 
all  their  contefts  with  the  Jefuits  and  the  Rofy crucians. 
It  was  alfo  Bode  that  procured  the  important  accefiion 
of  Nicholai  to  the  Order.  This  he  brought  about 
through  Leuchtfenring  ;  and  laftly,  his  numerous  con¬ 
nexions  among  the  Free  Mafons,  together  with  Knigge’s 
influence  among  them,  enabled  the  Illuminati  to  worm 
themfelves  into  every  Lodge,  and  at  lad  gave  them  al- 
moft  the  entire  command  of  the  Fraternity. 

Such  was  the  firft  of  the  deputies  to  France.  The 
other  was  a  Mr.  Buffche,  called  in  the  Order  Bayard  ; 
therefore  probably  a  man  of  refpeXable  charaXer  ;  for 
moft  of  Spartacus’s  names  were  (ignificant,  like  his  own. 
He  was  a  military  man,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  fervice 
of  Hefte-Darmftadt.  This  man  alfo  was  a  di (contented 
Templar  Mafon,  and  bis  name  in  that  Fraternity  had 
been  Eques  a  Fontibus  Erevii.  He  was  Illuminated  by 
Knigge.  Fie  had  alfo  been  unfuccefsful  both  at  court 
and  in  the  field,  in  both  of  which  fituations  he  had  been 
attempting  to  make  a  diftrnguifhed  figure.  He,  as  well 
as  Bode,  were  immerfed  in  debts.  They  were  therefore 

juft  in  the  proper  temper  for  Cofmo-political  enterprife. 

% 

They  went  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  1788,  while  the 
Notables  were  fitting,  and  all  Paris  was  giving  advice. 
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I  he  alarm  tnat  was  raifed  about  Animal  Magnetifm, 
V mch  was  indeed  making  much  noife  at  that  time,  and 
particularly  in  Paris,  was  affigned  by  them  as  the  great 
motive  of  the  journey.  Bode  alfo  faid  that  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  what  were  the  correaions  made  on  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants.  They  had  taken 
r“at  Oc.me  at  in  11,  to  Icieen  themfelves  from  the  charges 
again  ft  them  under  the  name  of  Templars.  They  had 
conceded  (omething  in  their  fyftem  when  they  took  the 
name  Rhdulcdics.  And  now  when  the  fchiims  of  the 
Philalcthes  were  healed,  and  the  Brethren  again  united 
under  the  name  oi  Amis  Reunis ,  he  iuipe&ed  that  Jc- 
luits  had  interfered  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  heard  that  the 
principles  of  the  Amis  Reunis  were  very  noble,  he  wifli- 
eo  to  be  moie  certain  that  they  were  purged  of  every 
thing  Jefuitical. 


The  deputies  accordingly  arrived  at  Paris,  and  im¬ 
mediately  obtained  admiffion  into  thefe  two  Fraternities.* 
They  found  both  of  them  in  the  ripeft  Hate  for  Illumi¬ 
nation,  having  fhaken  off  all  the  cabalillical,  chemical, 
and  myflical  whims  that  had  formerly  difturbed  them, 

*  To  prevent  interruptions,  I  may  juft  mention  here  the  autho¬ 
rities  for  this  journey  and  co-operation  of  the  two  deputies. 

1.  Fin  'wichtigcr  Aujfchlufs  uber  ein  noch  <zuenig  bekannte  Veranlaf 
Jung  der  Franzofc hen  Revolution,  in  the  Vienna  Zeitfchrift  for  1 79  ?e 
p.  145. 

2.  Endlichc  S  hie  If  a  11  dcs  Freymaurer-Ordens,  1 794.  p.  1 9. 

3.  Neucjle  Arbeit itng  des  Spartacus  und  Philo ,  Munich ,  1793,  p.  1 51 
—  154. 

4.  Hiflortfche  Nad:  rich  ten  uber  die  Franc  Revolution  1792,  von  Gir* 
tanner ,  var.  loc . 

5.  Revolutions  Almanach fur  1792 — 4.  Gottingen ,  var .  loc . 
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and  would  now  take  up  too  much  of  their  time.  They 
were  now  cultivating  with  great  zeal  the  philofophico-po- 
litical  doftrines  of  universal  citizenfhip.  Their  leaders, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
Berlin  Monatfchrift  for  1785,  and  among  them  are  fe- 
veral  of  the  firft  aftors  in  the  French  Revolution.  But 
this  is  nothing  diftinfilive,  becaufe  perfons  of  all  opi¬ 
nions  were  Mafons. 

The  A  mis  Reunis  were  little  behind  the  Illuminati  in 
every  thing  that  was  irreligious  and  anarc.hichal,  and  had 
no  inclination  for  any  of  the  formalities  of  ritual,  &c. 
They  were  already  fit  for  the  higher  myfteries,  and  only 
wanted  to  learn  the  methods  of  bufinefs  which  had  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  in  fpreading  their  doflrines  and  maxims 
over  Germany.  Befides,  their  doftrines  had  not  been 
digefted  into  a  fyftem,  nor  had  the  artful  methods  of 
leading  on  the  pupils  from  bad  to  worfe  been  pradlifed. 
For  hitherto,  each  individual  had  vented  in  the  Lodges 
his  own  opinions,  to  unburden  his  own  mind,  and  the 
Brethren  liftened  for  inftru&ion  and  mutual  encourage¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  when  Spartacus’s  plan  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  them,  they  faw  at  once  its  importance,  in  all 
its  branches,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  the  Mafon  Lodges,  to 
fifh  for  Minervals — the  rituals  and  ranks  to  entice  the 
young,  and  to  lead  them  by  degrees  to  opinions  and 
meafures,  which,  at  firft  fight,  would  have  fhocked 
them.  The  firm  hoid  which  is  gotten  of  the  pupils,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  inferior  claftes,  by  their  reports  in  the 
courfe  of  their  pretended  training  in  the  knowledge  of 
themfelves  and  of  other  men — and,  above  all,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  arrangement  of  the  Order,  and  the  clever  fubor- 
dination  and  entire  dependence  on  a  fele£t  band  or  Pan¬ 
demonium  at  Paris,  which  fhould  infpire  and  direft  the 
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whole.  I  think  (although  I  have  not  exprefs  affertionj 
of  the  fact)  from  the  fubfequent  conduct  of  the  French 
revolters,  that  even  at  this  early  period,  there  were  ma. 
ny  in  thofe  focieties  who  were  ready  to  go  every  length 
propofed  to  them  by  the  Illuminati,  Rich  as  the  abolb 
non  of  royalty  and  of  all  privileged  orders,  as  tyrants  by 
nature,  the  anninilation  and  robbery  of  the  prieflhood, 
the  rooting  out  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  introduftion  of 
Atheifm,  or  a  philolophical  chimera  which  they  were  to 
call  Religion.  Mirabeau  had  often  fpoken  of  the  laft 
branch  of  the  Illuminated  principles,  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  held  at  Verfailles  during  the  awful  paufes  of  the  5th 
of  October  (which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Chatelet  in  the  Orleans  procefs)  can  hardly  be  fup. 
poled  to  be  the  fancies  of  an  accidental  mob. 

i  ' 

Mirabeau  was,  as  I  have  faid,  at  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
mocratic  party,  and  had  repeatedly  faid,  that  the  only 
ufe  of  a  King  was  to  ferve  as  a  pageant,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  public  mealures  in  the  opinion  of  the  popu¬ 
lace. — And  Mr.  Latocnaye  fays,  that  this  party  was 
very  numeious,  and  that  immediately  after  the  impru¬ 
dent  or  madlike  invitation  of  every  fcribbler  in  a  garret 
to  give  his  advice,  the  party  did  not  lcruple  to  fpeak 
their  fentiments  in  public,  and  that  they  were  encourag¬ 
ed  in  their  encomiums  on  the  advantages  of  a  virtuous 
republican  government  by  Mr.  Necker,  who  had  a  molt 
extravagant  and  childifh  predileEion  for  the  conflitution 
of  Geneva,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  alio  much 
tinged  with  the  Colmo-political  phtlofophy  ot  the  times. 
The  King  s  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  pre- 
fented  a  memorial  to  his  Majelty,  which  concluded  by 
laying,  that  “  the  effervefcence  of  the  public  opinions 
had  come  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  molt  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciples,  imported  from  foreign  parts,  were  avowed  in, 
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print  with  perfeft  impunity — that  his  Majefty  had  un- 
•wanly  encouraged  every  fanatic  to  diblate  to  him,  and 
to  fpread  his  poifonous  fentiments,  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  throne  were  not  only  difrefpetted,  but  were  even 
difputed — that  the  rights  of  the  higher  dalles  in  the  Hate 
’ran  a  great  rifk  of  being  fpeedily  fuppreffecl,  and  that 
nothing  would  hinder  the  facred  right  of  property  from 
being  ere  long  invaded,  and  the  unequal  diltrrbution  of 
wealth  from  being  thought  a  proper  fubjeft  of  reform.” 

When  fuch  was  the  (late  of  things  in  Paris,  it  is  plain 
that  the  bufinefs  of  the  German  deputies  would  be  ea-fily 
tranfafted.  They  were  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
Philalethes ,  the  Amis  de  la  Verite ,  the  Social  Contract , 
&c.  and  in  the*courfe  of  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  end  of 
1788,  and  the  beginning  of  1789  (that  is,  before  the 
end  of  March)  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Orient,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Philalethes ,  Amis  Reunis ,  Martini jles ,  &c.  had 
the  fecrets  of  Illumination  communicated  to  them.  The 
operation  naturally  began  with  the  Great  National 
Lodge  of  Paris,  and  thofe  in  immediate  dependence  on 
it.  It  would  alfo  feem,  from  many  circumftances  that 
occurred  to  my  obfervation,  that  the  Lodges  in  Alface 
and  Lorraine  were  illuminated  at  this  time,  and  not  long 
before,  as  I  had  imagined.  Straiburg  I  know  had  been 
illuminated  long  ago,  while  Philo  was  in  the  Order.  A 
circumftance  {trikes  me  here  as  of  fomc  moment.  The 
fetls  of  Philalethes  and  Amis  Reunis  were  refinements 
•engrafted  on  the  fyftern  of  the  Chevaliers  Eienfaijants  at 
Lyons.  Such  refinements  never  fail  to  be  confidered 
as  a  fort  of  herefy,  and  the  profeffors  will  be  beheld 
with  a  jealous  and  unfriendly  eye  by  fome,  who  will 
pride  themfelves  on  adhering  to  the  old  faith.  And  the 
greater  the  fuccefs  of  the  herefy,  the  greater  will  be  the 
animofity  between  the  parties. — rMay.net  this  help  to 
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explain  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Parifians  and  the  Lv- 
onnois,  which  produced  the  moll  dreadful  atrocities  ever 
perpetrated  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made  a  foam- 
bles  and  a  defert  of  the  fineit  city  of  France  ? 

The  firft  proceeding  by  the  advice  of  the  deputies  was 
the  formation  of  a  Political  Committee  in  every  Lodge. 
This  committee  correfponded  with  the  diftant  Lodges, 
anil  in  it  were  difcufied  and  fettled  all  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  to  be  inculcated  on  the  members. 
I  he  author  of  the  Neuejle  Arbutung  fays  exprefsly,  that 
“  he  was  thoroughly  inftrufted  in  this,  that  it  was  given 
in  chaige  to  thefe  committees  to  frame  general  rules,  and 
to  carry  through  the  great  plan  (grand  ceuvre)  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  overturning  of  religion  and  government.”  The 

ptincipai  leaders  of  the  fubfequent  Revolution  were 
members  of  thefe  committees.  Here  were  the  plans 
laid,  and  they  were  tranfmitted  through  the  kingdom  by 
the  Correfponding  Committees. 

Tims  were  the  ftupid  Bavarians  fas  the  French  were 
onccplcafed  to  call  them)  their  inftrubtors  in  the  art  of 
overturning  the  world.  The  French  were  indeed  the 
h,fl  who  put  it  in  practice.  Thefe  committees  arofe 
fiom  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria,  who  had  by  no  means 
given  over  working;  and  thefe  committees  produced 
the  Jacobin  Cuib.  It  is  not  a  frivolous  remark,  that 
the  Mafonic  phrafe  of  the  perfons  who  wifh  to  addrefs 
the  Brethren,  “  ( F.  S.  jt  demande  la  parole ,  which  the 
f  .  S.  it  ports  to  the  V.  G.  M.  and  which  he  announces 
to  the  Brethren  thus,  “  Mes  fr  eves,  fr  ere  tel  demande  la 
pat  ole,  la  parole  lui  ejl  accordee," )  is  exactly  copied  by 
the  Jacobin  Club.  I  here  is  lurely  no  natural  connec¬ 
tion  between  free  Mafonry  and  Jacobinifm — but  we 
fee  the  link — Illuminatifm. — 
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The  office-bearers  of  one  of  the  Lodges  of  Philalethes 
in  Paris  were  Martin ,  Willermooz  (who  had  been  depu¬ 
ty  from  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifards  to  the  Willemfbad 
Convention)  Chappe ,  Mind ,  de  la  Hennerc ,  and  Sava- 
tier  de  VAnge .*  In  another  (the  ContraB  Social)  the 
political  committee  confided  of  Fayette ,  Condor cet. 

Pet  hi  on,  d'  Orleans,  Abbe  Berthoiis ,  d'  Aiguillon,  B  (Lilly  ^ 
Marq .  de  la  Salle ,  Defprefmenil.  This  partciular  Lodge 
had  been  founded  and  concluded  by  one  De  Centre ,  an 
adventurer  and  cheat  of  the  firft  magnitude,  who  fome^ 
times  made  a  figure,  and  at  other  times  was  without  a 
{hilling.  At  this  very  time  he  was  a  fpy  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  police  of  Paris. +  The  Duke  cj  Orleans  was* 
Warden  of  the  Lodge.  The  Abbe  Sieyes  was  a  Brother 
Orator,  but  not  of  this  Lodge,  nor  ( I  think)  of  the  former. 
It  was  probably  of  the  one  con^uded  by  Mirabeau  and 

*  Minet  was  (I  think)  at  this  time  a  player.  He  was  fon  cf  a 
furgeon  at  Nantes — robbed  his  father  and  fled — emitted  in  Holland 

deferted  and  became  fmuggler — was  taken  and  burnt  in  the 
hand — became  player,  and  married  an  afflrefs — then  became  prieft 
— and  was  made  Bifhop  of  Nantes  by  Couttard  in  difeharge  of  a 
debt  of  L.  500.  Mr.  Latocnaye  often  faw  Couttard  kneel  to  him 
for  benedi&ion.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  was  much  venerat- 
e I  in  his  pontificals  in  his  native  city. — It  feems  Minet,  Minet,  is 
the  call  of  the  children  to  a  kitten — This  was  prohibited  at  Nantes, 
and  many  perfons  whipped  for  the  freedom  ufied  with  his  name. 

f  He  now  (or  very  lately)  keeps  the  bett  company,  and  lives  in 
elegance  and  affluence  in  London. 

Augur ,  f chariot) alts  medians ,  magus,  omnia  novit 
Grant  his  efuriens  ;  in  ccelum jvjjeris ,  tint  A 
Ingenium  velox  audacia  perdita ,  fermo 

Promptus . -  Juvenal. 


*  All  fciences  a  hungry  Frenchman  knows, 

o  .  7 

And  bid  him  go  to  hell — to  hell  he  goes. 

Johnfcti  s  Franjlation* 
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the  Abbe  Perigord.  Tut  it  appears  from  the  piece  from 
hlch  1  am  at  Preient  borrowing,  that  Sieyes  was  prefent 

1,1  the  meetinSs  °rboth  badges,  probably  as  vifiting  Bro¬ 
ker,  employed  in  bringing  them  to  common  meafures 
I  muft  obferve,  that  the  fubfequent  conducT  of  fome  of 
tilde  men  does  not  juft  accord  with  my  conjecture,  that 
tne  piinciplcs  of  the  Illuminati  were  adopted  in  their  full 
extent.  But  we  know  that  all  the  Bavarian  Brethren 
were  not  equally  illuminated,  and  it  would  be  only  co- 
T>  *n8  t-lieir  teachers  if  the  elevereft  of  thefe  their  fcho- 
Lus  fhould  hold  a  fanElUm  fanUorum  among  themfelves, 
without  inviting  all  to  the  conference.  Obferve  too 
Mat  the  chief  leflon  which  they  were  now  taking  from 
•the  Germans  was  the  method  of  doing  bifmefs,  of  manap- 
mg  their  correfpondence,  and  of  procuring  and  training 
.pupils.  A  Frenchman  does  not  think  that  he  needs  in- 

ftruftion  in  any  thing  like  principle  or  feience.  He  is 

ready  on  all  occalions  to  be  the  inftruQor. 

^  i  hus  w cic  tire  Lodges  of  France  converted  in  a  very 
flioit  time  into  a  fet  of  fecret  affiliated  focieties,  corref- 
ponding  with  the  mother  Lodges  of  Paris,  receiving 
from  thence  their  principles  and  i  rift  ructions,  and  ready 
to  rile  up  at  once  when  called  upon,  to  carry  on  the 
■great  work  of  overturning  the  ftate. 

Hence  it  has  arifen  that  the  French  aimed, in  the  very 
beginning,  at  overturning  the  whole  world.  In  all  the 
revolutions  of  other  countries,  the  fchemes  and  plots 
hare  extended  no  farther  than  the  nation  where  they  took 
their  rile.  But  here  we  have  fecn  that  they  take  in  the 
WiioiC  wond.  I  hey  have  repeatedly  declared  this  in 
tiien  manifc.fl.os,  and  they  have  declared  it  by  their  con- 
c'ua.  This  is  the  very  aim  of  the  Illuminati.— Hence 
too  may  be  explained  how  the  revolution  took  place  al- 
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molt  in  a  moment  in  every  part  of  France.  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  focieties  were  early  formed,  and  were  working 
jn  fecret  before  the  opening  of  the  National  Affembly, 
and  the  whole  nation  changed,  and  changed  again,  and 
again,  as  if  by  beat  of  drum.  Thole  duly  initiated  in 
this  myftery  of  iniquity  were  ready  everywhere  at  a  call. 
And  we  fee  Weifhaupt’s  wifh  accomplithed  in  an  unex¬ 
pected-  degree,  and  the  debates  in  a  club  giving  laws  to- 
folemn  aifemblies  ol  the  nation,  and  all  I  ranee  bending 
the  neck  to  the  citv  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  club 
are  Illuminati,  and  fo  are  a  great  part  of  their  correfpon- 
dents, — Each  operates  in  the  hate  as  a  Minerval  would 
do  in  the  Order,  and  the  whole  goes  on  with  fyftcmatic 
regularity.  The  famous  jacobin  Club  wTas  juft  one  ol 
thele  Lodges,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  as, 
among  individuals,  one  commonly  takes-  the  lead,  and 
contrives  for  the  reft,  fo  it  has  happened  on  the  prefein 
occalion,  that  this  Lodge,  fupported  by  Orleans  and 
Miraheau,  was  the  one  that  hepped  forth  and  flicwed  it- 
felf  to  the  world,  and  thus  became  the  oracle. of  the  par¬ 
ty  ;  and  all  the  reft  only  echoed  its  difeourfes,  and  at 
lah  allowed  it  to  give  law  to  the  whole,  and  even  to  rule 
the  kingdom..  It  is  to  be  remarked  too  that  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  club  at  Mentz  were  Illuminati  (Relig.  Begc- 
benh .  1793*  p.  448.)  before  the  Revolution,  and  corref- 
ponded  with  another  Lodge  at  Strafburg;  and  thefe  two 
produced  mighty  effects  during  the  year  *790.  In  * 
performance  called  Memoires  Pojlhumes  de  Cvjlinc  it  is 
faid  that  when  that  General  was  bending  his  courfe  to 
Holland,  the  Illuminati  at  Strafburg,  Worms,  and  Spire 
immediately  formed  clubs,  and  invited  him  into  that 
quarter,  and,  by  going  to  Mentz  and  encouraging  their 
Brethren  in  that  city,  they  raifed  a  party  againft  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  actually  delivered  up  the  place  to  the  French 
army. 
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A  little  book,  juft  now  printed  with  the  title  Paraera - 
i'hcn,  (ays,  that  Zimmerman,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken 
more  man  once,  went  to  France  to  preach  liberty.  He 
vas  employed  as  a  miffionary  of  Revolution  in  Alface 
where  he  had  formerly,  been,  a  moft  fuccefsful  miffionary 
■of  Uluminatifm.  Of  his  former  proceedings  the  follow" 
mg  is  a  curious  anecdote.  lie  connected  himfelf  with  a 
uglily  accornphfhed  and  beautiful  woman,  whofe  con- 
verlaiion  had  iuch  charms,  that  he  fays  ffie  gained  him 
near  a  hundred  converts  in  Spire  alone.  Some  perfons 
of  high  rank,  and  great  exterior  dignity  of  character,  had 
felt  more  tender  unpreffions— and  when  the  lady  inform¬ 
ed  them  of  certain  confequences  to  their  reputation, 
they  were  glad  to  compound  matters  with  her  friend  Mr! 
Zimmerman,  who  either  paft'ed  for  her  hufband,  or  took 
ine  fcandal  on  himfelf.  Fie  made  above  1500  Louis 
d  ors  in  this  way.  When  he  returned,  as  a  preacher  of 
Revolution,  he  ufed  to  mount  the  pulpit  with  a  fabre  in 
his  hand,  and  bawl  out,  “  Behold,  Frenchmen,  this  is 
your  God.  T  his  alone  can  fave  you.”  The  author 
adds,  that  when  Cuftine  broke  into  Germany,  Zimmer¬ 
man  got  admiiuon  to  him,  and  engaged  to  deliver  Man- 
heim  into  bis  hands.  Io  gain  this  purpofe,  he  offered 
to  ffit  fomc  corners  of  the  city  on  fire,  and  affured  him  of 
fupport.  Cuftme  declined  the  offer. — Zimmerman  ap¬ 
peared  agamll  him  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  accufed  him  of  treachery  to  his  caufe. — Cuftine’s 
anfwer  is  remarkable.  “  Hardly,”  faid  he,  «  had  I  fet 
my  foot  in  Germany,  when  this  man,  and  all  the  fools  of 
his  country,  befieged  me,  and  would  have  delivered  up 
to  me  their  towns  and  villages— What  occafion  had  I  to 
do  any  thing  to  Manheim,  when  the  Prince  was  neutral  ?” 
Zimmerman  found  his  full  account  in  Robefpierre’s 
bloody  fwav— but  the  fpurt  of  his  atrocities  was  alfo  the 
whole  of  Zimmerman’s  career.  He  was  arretted,  but 
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again  liberated,  and  foon  after  again  imprifoned,  after 

which  I  can  learn  no  more  of  him.  The  lame  thino-  is 

•  „  ^ 

pontively  alferted  in  another  performance,  called  Cn  d-e 
la  Raifon ,  and  in  a  third,  called  Les  Mafques  arrachees . 
Obferve  too,  that  it  is  not  the  clubs  merely  that  are  ac- 
cufed  of  this  treachery,  but  the  Illuminati.  De  la  Me- 
therie  alfo,  in  his  preface  to  the  Journal  de  Phyjique  for 
1790,  fays  exprefsly  that  “thecaufeand  arms  of  France 
were  powerfully  fupported  in  Germany  by  a  fe£l  of  phi¬ 
losophers  called  the  Illuminated.”  In  the  preface  to 
the  Journal  hr  1792,  he  fays,  that  “  Letters  and  de¬ 
putations  were  received  bv  the  Alfemblv  from  feveral 

*  y 

Correfponding  Societies  in  England,  felicitating  them 
on  the  triumph  of  Reafon  and  Humanity,  and  promifing 
them  their  cordial  affiflance.”  He  read  lome  of  thefe 
manifefts,  and  fays,  that  “  one  of  them  recommended 
itrongly  the  political  education  of  the  children,  who 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  parents,  and  trained  up  for  the 
Hate.”  -Another  lamented  the  baleful  influence  of  pro¬ 
perty,  'faying  that  “  the  efforts  of  the  Aflembly  would 
be  fruitlefs,  till  the  fence  was  removed  with  which  the 
laws  fo  anxioufly  fecured  inordinate  wealth.  They 
fhould  rather  be  directed  to  the  fupport  of  talents  and 
virtue  ;  becaufe  property  would  always  fupport  itfelf  by 
tne  too  great  influence  which  it  had  in  every  corrupted 
flate.  The  laws  fhould  prevent  the  too  great  accumu¬ 
lation  of  it  in  particular  families.” — In  fhort,  the  coun¬ 
sel  was  almoft  verbatim  what  the  Abbe  Coffandey  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  the  doftrine  preached  in  the  meetings 
Oi  the  Illuminati,  which  terrified  him  and  his  colleagues, 
and  mack  them  quit  the  Affociation.  Anacharfis  Cloots, 
born  in  Pruflian  Weflphalia,  a  keen  Illuminatus,  came 
to  Paris  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  forwarding  the  great 
w°rk:  and  by  intriguing  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Order,  he 
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got  himfelf  made  one  of  the  Reprefentativcs  of  the  Na¬ 
tion.  He  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  completed;  fa¬ 
natics  in  Cofmo-politifm,  and  juft  fuch  a  tool  as  Weif- 
haupt  would  choofe  to  employ  for  a  coarfe  and  arduous 
job.  He  broke  out  at  once  into  all  the  filly  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  unthinking  herd,  and  his  whole  language  is 
juft  the  jargon  of  Illumination.  Citizen  of  the  World 
— Liberty  and  Equality,  the  imprefcriptible  Rights  of 
Man — Morality,  dear  Morality — Kings  and  Priefts  are 
ufelefs  things — they  are  Defpots  and  Corrupters,  &c. — 
Fie  declared  himfelf  an  atheift,  and  zealoufly  laboured 
to  have  atheifm  eftablifhed  by  law.  He  conduced  that 
farcical  proceffion  in  the  true  ftyle  of  the  moft  childifli 
ritual  of  Philo,  where  counterfeited  deputies  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  in  the  dreffes  of  their  countries, 
came  to  congratulate  the  nation  for  its  viclory  over 
Kings  and  Priefts.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  by 
this  time  Leuchtfenring,  whom  we  have  feen  fo  zealous 
an  Illuminatus ,  after  having  been  as  zealous  a  Protef- 
tant,  tutor  of  Princes,  Hofrath  and  Hofmeifter,  was 
now  a  fecrctary  or  clerk  in  one  of  the  Bureaus  of  the 
National  Affembly  of  France. 

I  may  add  as  a  finifhing  touch,  that  the  National  Af¬ 
fembly  of  F ranee  was  the  only  body  of  men  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  who  openly  and  fyftematically  propolcd 
to  employ  alfaflination,  and  to  inftitute  a  band  of  patri¬ 
ots,  who  fhould  cxereife  this  profeftion  cither  by  fword, 
piftol,  or  poifon; — and  though  the  propofal  was  not 
completed,  it  might  be  confidered  as  the  lentiments  of 
the  meeting;  for  it  was  only  delayed  till  it  fhould  be 
confidered  how  far  it  might  not  be  imprudent,  becaufe 
they  might  expert  reprifals.  The  Abbe  Dubois  enga¬ 
ged  to  poifon  the  Comte  d’Artois;  but  was  himfelf  rob¬ 
bed  and  poiloned  by  his  accomplices.  There 
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ftrong  reafons  for  thinking  that  the  Emperor  of  Germa¬ 
ny  was  poifoned — and  that  Mirabeau  was  thus  tricked 
by  his  pupil  Orleans,  alto  Madame  de  bavras  and  her 
fon. — This  was  copying  the  Illuminati  very  carefully. 

After  all  thefe  particulars,  can  any  per  fon  have  a 
doubt  that  the  Order  of  Illuminati  formally  interfered  ia 

j 

the  French  Revolution,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its 
progrefs  ?  There  is  no  denying  the  infolence  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  Crown  and  the  Nobles,  nor  the  mifery  and 
flavery  of  the  people,  nor  that  there  were  fufficient  pro¬ 
vocation  and  caufe  for  a  total  change  of  meafures  and  of 
principles.  Cut  the  rapidity  with  which  one  opinion 
was  declared  in  every  corner,  and  that  opinion  as  quickly 
changed,  and  the  change  announced  every  where,  and 
the  perfect  conformity  of  the  principles,  and  famenefs 
of  the  language,  even  in  arbitrary  trilles,  can  hardly  be 
explained  in  any  other  way.  It  may  indeed  be  faid, 
“  que  les  beaux  genies  Je  rcncontrent — that  wits  jump. 
The  principles  are  the  fame,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
French  has  been  fuch  as  the  Illuminati  would  have  exhi¬ 
bited  ;  but  this  is  all — the  Illuminati  no  longer  exifted." 
Enough  has  been  faid  on  this  laft  point  already. — The 
facts  areas  have  been  narrated.  The  Illuminati  conti¬ 
nued  as  an  Order ,  and  even  held  affemblies,  though 
not  fo  frequently  nor  fo  formally  as  before,  and  though 
their  Areopagus  was  no  longer  at  Munich.  But  let  11s 
hear  what  the  French  themfelves  thought  of  the  matter. 

In  1789,  or  the  beginning  of  1790,  a  manifejl  was 
fent  from  the  G  r  a  n  d  National  Lodge  of  Free  Ma-  / 
Jons  (lb  it  is  entitled)  at  Pans ,  jigned  hr  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  as  Grand  Majler ,  addrejjcd  and  fent  to  the  Lodges 
m  all  the  rcfpeHahle  cities  of  Europe ,  exhorting  them  to 
untie  for  the  Jap  port  of  the  French  Revolution^  to  gain  * 
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friends,  defenders ,  and  dependents  ;  and  according  ttf 
their  opportunities ,  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  to • 

kindle  and  propagate  the  fpirit  of  revolution  through  all 
lanas.  This  is  a  molt  important  article,  and  defer  ves  a 
very  ferious  attention.  I  got  it  find  of  all  in  a  work  cal- 
led,  Iiochjle  wientige  Er inner ungen  zur  rechten  Zeit  uber 
tmige  der  allerernjlhaftefe'q  Angelegenheiten  diefes  Zeit- 
alters,  von  L.  A.  Hoffmann,  Vienna,  1795. 

The  author  of  this  work  fays,  That  every  thing  he 
advances  in  thefe  memorandums  is  confident  with  his 
own  perfonal  knowledge,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  give 
convincing  proofs  of  them  to  any  reSpeQable  perfon  who 
will  apply  to  nim  perfonally.  He  has  already  given 
fuch  convincing  documents  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  fe- 
veral  Princes,  that  many  of  the  machinations  occafion- 
ed  by  this  manifeftef  have  been  dete&ed  and  flopped  ; 
and  he  would  have  no  fcruple  at  laying  the  whole  before 
the  public,  did  it  not  unavoidably  involve  Several  worthy 
perions  who  had  fullered  themfelves  to  be  milled,  and 
heartily  repented  of  their  errors.”  He  is'  naturally.(be- 
ing  a  Catholic)  very  Severe  on  the  Proteflants  (and  in¬ 
deed  he  has  much  reafon)  and  by  this  has  drawn  on  him- 
felf  many  bitter  retorts.  Ide  has  however  defended  him- 
felf  again!!  all  that  are  of  any  confequence  to  his  good 
name  and  veracity,  in  a  manner  that  fully  convinces  any 
impartial  reader,  and  turns  to  the  confufion  of  the  {ten¬ 
derers. 

Hoffm  ann  fays,  that  u  he  Saw  Some  of  thofe  manifefis  ; 
that  they  were  not  all  of  one  tenor,  Some  being  addref- 
fed  to  friends,  of  whofe  Support  they  were  already  affur- 
ed.”  One  very  important  article  of  their  contents  is 
Earned  exhortations  to  ejlabhfi  in  every  quarter  feerct 
ffckools  of  political  education ,  and  fchools  for  the  public 
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education  of  the  children  of  the  people ,  under  the  direction 
of  well-principled  wiaflers  ;  and  offers  of  pecuniary  afff< 
lance  for  this  purpofe ,  and  for  the  encouragement  oj wri¬ 
ters  in  favor  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  indemnifying  the 
patriotic  hook, fellers  who  fuffer  by  their  endeavours  to  fup 
prefs  publications  which  have  an  oppofite  tendency .  vVe 

know  very  well  that  the  immenfe  revenue  of  the  Duke- 
of  Orleans  was  Mattered  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  Pa¬ 
lais  Royal .  Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  employed  in  this 
manner  ?  Our  doubts  mult  vanilh,  when  we  fee  that 
not  long  after  this  it  was  publicly  laid  in  the  National 
Affembly  “  that  this  method  was  the  molt  effectual  for 
accomplifhing  their  purpofe  of  fetting  Europe  in  a 
flame.”  u  But  much  expcnce,”  fays  the  fpeaker,  66  will 
attend  it,  and  much  has  already  been  employed,  which 
cannot  be  named,  becaufe  it  is  given  in  fecr ct.”  The 
Affembly  had  given  the  Illumination  war-hoop — Peace 
with  cottages ,  but  war  with  palaces." — A  pouvoir  revzlu- 
tionnaire  is  mentioned,  which  fuoerfedes  all  narrow 
thoughts,  all  tics  of  morality.  Lequinio  publilhes  the 
mod  *  deteflable  book  that  ever  diked  from  a  printing 
prefs,  Les  Prejuges  vaincus ,  containing  all  the  princi¬ 
ples,  and  exprefled  in  the  very  words  of  Illuminatilin. 


Hoffmann  fays,  that  the  French  Propaganda  had  many 
emiffaries  in  Vienna,  and  many  Friends  whom  he  could 
point  out.  Mirabeau  in  particular  had  many  connections 
in  Vienna,  and  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  Hoffmann, 
carried  on  a  great  corrcfpondence  in  cyphers.  The 
progrels  of  Illumination  had  been  very  great  in  the  Aut  - 
ftrian  States,  and  a  ffatefman  gave  him  accounts  of  their 
proceedings  ( qui  font  redrejfer  les  ckevtur.)  which  make 
otie  s  hair  ftand  on  end.  I  no  longer  wonder,”  fays 
he,  u  that  the  Neuefle  A  rbuiung  des  Spa  rta  ms  und  Philo 
was  forbidden.  O  ye  almighty  Illuminati^  what  can 
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you  not  accomplifh  by  your  ferpent-like  infinuation  and 
cunning  !”  Your  leaders  fay,  “  This  book  is  danger- 
ous,  be cau fe  it  will  teach  wicked  men  the  moft  refined 
Methods  of  rebellion,  and  it  muft  never  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people.  They  have  faid  fo  with 
tne  mod  impudent  face  to  fome  Princes,  who  did  not 
perceive  the  deeper-laid  reafon  for  fuppreffing  the  book. 
I  he  leaders  of  the  Illuminati  are,  not  without  reafon,  in 
anxiety ,  left  tue  inferior  daffies  of  their  own  Society 
fhotiid  make  juft  reprifals  for  having  been  fo  bafely 
trivked,  by  keeping  them  back,  and  in  profound  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  real  defigns ;  and  for  working  on  them, 
by  the  very  goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  to  their  final  ruin  ; 
£U(1  left  the  Free  Mafons,  whom  they  have  alfo  abufed, 
fhould  thinK  of  revenging  themfelves,  when  the  matchlefs 
dllany  of  their  deceivers  has  been  fo  clearly  expofed. 
It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  inftrufting 
tnc  people  in  the  methods  of  fomenting  rebellion  by  this 
book.  1  he  aims  are  too  apparent,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Regenfburg,  where  the  ftrength  of  the 
Jhuminati  lay,  every  perfon  faid  aloud,  that  the  Illumi¬ 
nati  fm  di [covered  by  this  book  was  High  T reafon,  and 
!;>e  moft  unheard-of  attempt  to  annihilate  every  religion 
and  every  civil  government.”  Kegoes  on  :  u  In  1790 
I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Illumina- 
tion-fyftcm  as  at  prefen t,  but  only  not  fo  documented  by 
their  conftitutional  aQs,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Nevjle  Ar~ 
beitung  dcs  Spartacus  und  Philo .  My  mafonic  connec¬ 
tions  were  formerly  extenfive,  and  my  publication  enti¬ 
tled  Eighteen  Paragraphs  concerning  Free  Majonry , 
procured  me  more  acquaintance  with  Free  Mafons  of 
tnc  greateft  worth,  and  of  Illuminati  equally  upright, 
perfons  of  refpeflability  and  knowledge,  who  had  difeo- 
vered  and  repented  the  trick  and  inveigling  conduct  of 
the  Order.  All  of  us  jointly  fwore  oppofition  to  the  IF 
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luviinati ,  and  my  friends  confidered  me  as  ^proper  in- 
Rrument  for  this  purpofe.  To  whet  my  zeal,  they  put 
papers  into  my  hands  which  made  me  in  udder,  and  rail¬ 
ed  my  difiike  to  the  higheR  pitch.  I  received  from  them 
liRs  of  the  members,  and  among  them  faw  names  which 
I  lamented  exceedingly.  Thus  Rood  matters  in  1  7 c)C, 
when  the  French  Revolution  began  to  take  a  fenous 
turn.  The  intelligent  faw  in  the  open  lyRem  of  the  Ja¬ 
cobins  the  complete  hidden  lyRem  of  the  Illuminati. 
We  knew  that  this  lyRem  included  the  whole  world  in 
its  aims,  and  France  was  only  the  place  of  its  RrR  explo- 
fion.  The  Propaganda  works  in  every  corner  to  this 
hour,  and  its  emiffaries  run  about  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  every 
city  that  is  a  feat  of  government.” 

«  He  farther  relates  how  they  in  Vienna  wanted  to 
cnliR  him,  and,  as  this  failed,  how  they  have  abufed  him 
even  in  the  foreign  newfpapers. 

“  I  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  he)  that  in 
Germany  a  fecond  Mirabeau,  Mauvillon,  had  propofed 
in  detail  apian  of  revolution,  entirely  and  prctilely  fair¬ 
ed  to  the  prefent  Rate  of  Germany.  This  he  circulated 
am  one  feveral  Free  Mafoa  Lodges,  among  all  the  Ilia- 
minated  Lodges  which  Rill  remained  in  Germany,  and 
through  the  hands  of  all  the  emiffaries  of  the  Propagan¬ 
da,  who  had  been  already  difpatched  to  the  frontiers 
(vorpojlen)  of  every  dr R rid  of  the  empire,  with  means 
for  Rirring  up  the  people.”  (N.  B.  in  1792  Mauvillon, 
finding  abundant  fupport  and  encouragement  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  round  him,  when  the  French  arms 
had  penetrated  every  where,  and  their  invitations  to  re¬ 
volt  had  met  with  fo  hearty  a  reception  from  the  difeon- 
tented  in  every  Rate,  came  boldly  forward,  and,  in  the 
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Brunhvick  Journal  for  March  1792,  declared  that  “he 
heartily  rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution,  wifiied  it  all 
luccefs,  and  thought  himfelf  liable  to  no  reproach  when 
he  declared  his  hopes  that  a  fimilar  revolution  would 
fpeedily  take  place  in  Germany.”) 


In  the  Hamburgh  Political  Journal,  A  u  guff,  Sep. 
tember,  and  Oaober  1790,  there  are  many° proofs  of 
the  machinations  ofemiffaries  from  the  Mafon  Lodges  of 
Pans  amono  die  German  Free  Mafons— See  pages  836. 
963,  1087,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  club  has  taken  the 
came  of  Propaganda ,  and  meets  once  a-week  at  leaf!, 
m  the  form  of  a  Mafon  Lodge.  It  confifts  of  perfons 
of  all  nations,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Mailer,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  De  Leutre  is  one  of  the 
Wardens.  They  have  divided  Europe  into  colonies,  to 
which  they  give  revolutionary  names,  fuch  as  the  Cap, 
the  Pike,  the  Lantern,  Sec.  They  have  minifters  in 
thefe  colonies.  ( One  is  pointed  out  in  Saxony,  by 
marks  which  I  prelume  are  well  underfiood.)  A  fecret 
puls  was  found  in  Saxe  Gotha,  furnifhed  with  German 


types,  which  printed  a  feditious  work  called  the  Jour- 
■nal  of  Humanity.  This  journal  was  found  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  lying  m  the  dreets  and  highways.  The  houfe  be¬ 
longed  to  an  Illummatus  of  the  name  of  Duport.  a  poor 
fchooi mailer — he  was  affociated  with  another  in  Straf- 
burg,  who  was  alio  an  Illummatus. — His  name  was 
Meyer,  the  writer  of  the  Strafburg  Newlpaper.  He 
had  been  feme  time  a  teacher  in  Salz  rnann’s  academy, 
who  we  fee  was  alfo  an  Jlluminatus,  but  difpleafed  with 
their  proceedings  almoh  at  the  firft.  (Private  Corref- 
pondcncc.) 


I  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  ProfefTor 
i  lollmann)  that  in  1791,  during  the  temporary  dearth  at 
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Vienna,  feveral  of  thefe  emiffaries  were  bufy  in  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  poor,  by  telling  them  that  in  like 
manner  the  court  had  produced  a  famine  in  Paris  in  1789. 
I  detected  fome  of  them,  and  expofed  them  in  my  Pa¬ 
triotic  Remarks  on  the  prefent  Dearth ,  and  had  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  feeing  my  endeavours  of  confiderable  effect.” 

Surely  thefe  fafts  fhow  that  the  Anarchifts  of  France 
knew  of  the  German  Illuminati,  and  confided  in  their 
fupport.  1  hey  alfo  knew  to  what  particular  Lodges 
they  could  addrefs  themfelves  with  fafety  and  confi¬ 
dence. — But  what  need  is  there  of  more  argument,  when 
we  know  the  zeal  of  the  Illuminati,  and  the  unhoped  for 
opportunity  that  the  Revolution  had  given  them  of  aft. 
ing  with  immediate  effeft  in  carrying  on  their  great  and 
darling  work?  Can  we  doubt  that  they  would  eagerlv 
put  their  hand  to  the  plough?  And,  to  complete  the 
proof,  do  we  not  know  from  the  lifts  found  in  the  fecrct 
correfpondence  of  the  Order,  that  they  already  had 
Lodges  in  France,  and  that  in  1790  and  1791,  many 
Illuminated  Lodges  in  Germany,  viz.  at  Mentz,  Worms, 
Spire,  P  rankfort,  aftuaily  interfered,  and  produced 
great  effefts.  In  Switzerland  too  they  were  no  lefs  ac- 

0 

live.  They  had  Lodges  at  Geneva  and  at  Bern.  At 
Bern  two  Jacobins  were  fentenced  to  feveral  years  im. 
prifonment,  and  among  their  papers  were  found  their 
patents  of  Illumination.  I  alfo  fee  the  fate  of  Geneva 
aferibed  to  the  operations  of  Illuminati  refiding  there  by 
iCveral  writers  particularly  by  Girtanner,  and  by  the 
Gottingen  editor  of  the  Revolution  Almanac. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two  front 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Affembly  and  Convert- 
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tion,  which  make  it  evident  that  their  principles  and  their 

practice  are  precifeiy  thofe  of  the  Illuminati,  on  a  great 
fcale. 

When  the  affumption  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  as  an 
8  4th  Department  was  debated,  Danton  faid  to  the  Con- 
vention,  " 

“  In  the  moment  that  we  fend  freedom  to  a  nation 
on  our  frontier,  we  mud  fay  to  them,  You  mult  have  no 
more  Kings — for  if  we  are  furrounded  by  tyrants,  their 
coalition  puts  our  own  freedom  in  danger. — When  the 
French  nation  fent  us  hither,  it  created  a  great  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  general  infurreflion  of  the  people.” 

On  the  lgthof  November  1792,  it  was  decreed, 
“  That  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  tenders  help  and  fraternity  to  all  people  who  would 
recover  their  liberty.” 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  November,  the  Prefident  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  faid  to  the  pretended  deputies  of  the  Duchy  of 
Savoy,  64  Reprefentatives  of  an  independent  people, 
important  to  mankind  was  the  day  when  the  National 
Convention  of  France  pronounced  its  fcntence,  Royal 
dignify  is  aboli/licd. — From  that  day  many  nations  will 
in  future  reckon  the  era  of  their  political  exiftence. — 
From  the  beginning  of  civil  eftablifhments  Kings  have 
been  in  oppolition  to  their  nations — but  now  they  rife 
up  to  annihilate  Kings. — Reafon,  when  fhe  darts  her 
rays  into  every  corner,  lays  open  eternal  truths — She 
alone  enables  us  to  pafs  fcntence  on  defpots,  hitherto 
the  fcarc-crow  of  other  nations.” 

* 

But  the  mod  diftinft  exhibition  of  principle  is  to  be 
fc.cn  in  a  report  from  the  .  diplomatic  committee,  who 
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were  commiffioned  to  deliberate  on  the  condu£I  which 
France  was  to  hold  with  other  nations.  On  this  report 
was  founded  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  December  1793. 
The  Reporter  addreffes  the  Convention  as  follows. 


“  The  Committees  of  Finance  and  War  afk  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  What  is  the  objeft  of  the  war  which  we  have 
taken  in  hand?  'Without  all  doubt  the  objeft  is  the 

ANNIHILATION  OF  ALL  PRIVILEGES,  WAR  WITH 
THE  PALACES,  PEACE  WITH  THE  CoiTAGES.  Thefe 

are  the  principles  on  which  your  declaration  of  uar  is 
founded.  All  tyranny,  all  privilege,  mull  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  in  the  countries  where  we  fet  our  foot.  This 
is  the  genuine  refult  of  our  principles. — But  it  is  not 
with  Kings  alone  that  we  are  to  wage  war — were  thefe 
our  foie  enemies,  we  fhould  only  have  to  bring  down 
ten  or  twelve  heads.  'We  have  to  fight  with  all  their  ac- 
complices,  with  the  privileged  orders,  who  devour  and 
have  opprefled  the  people  during  many  centuries. 


We  mud  therefore  declare  ourfelves  for  a  revolution¬ 
ary  power  in  all  the  countries  into  which  we  enter  (loud 
applaufes  from  the  Affembly) — Nor  need  we  put  on  .the 
cloak  of  humanity — we  difdain  fuch  little  arts. — We 
muft  clothe  ourfelves  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  reafon, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  nation.  We  need  not  mafk  our 
principles — the  ciefpots  know  them  already.  The  fir (t 
thing  we  muft  dd  is  to  ring  the  alarum  bell,  for  infurrcc- 
tion  and  uproar. — Wc  muft,  in  a  folemn  manner,  let 
the  people  fee  the  banifhment  of  their  tyrants  and  privi¬ 
leged  cafts — otherwife,  the  people,  accu Homed  to  their 
fetters,  will  not  be  able  to  break  their  bonds. — It  will 

r- 

eftett  nothing,  merely  to  excite  a  riling  of  (he  people — 

this  would  on 

bx  them. 

•/ 


ly  be  giving  them  words  inftcad  of  ftandirm 
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And  fince,  in  this  manner,  we  ourfelves  are  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  Aminiftration,  all  that  is  againft  the  rights  of 
the  people  mull  be  overthrown,  at  our  entry — We  muft 
tlifplay  our  principles  by  aQually  deftroying  all  tyranny; 
and  our  generals,  after  having  chafed  away  the  tyrants 
.and  their  fatellites,  muft  proclaim  to  the  people  that 
they  have  brought  them  happinefs  ;  and  then,  on  the 

fpot,  they  muft  fupprefs  tithes,  feudal  rights,  and  every 
fpecies  of  fervitude.”  .  Vyl 

“  But  we  /hall  have  done  nothing  if  we  flop  here. 
A  ri  doc  racy  ftill  domineers — we  muft  therefore  fupprefs 
all  authorities  exifting  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  claffes. 
—When  the  Revolutionary  Authority  appears,  there 
muft  nothing  of  the  old  eftablifhment  remain. — A  po¬ 
pular  fyftem  muft  be  introduced — every  office  muft  be 
occupied  by  new  funaionaries— and  the  Sanfculottes 
muft  every  where  have  a  /hare  in  the  Adminiftration. 

Still  nothing  is  done,  till  we  declare  aloud  the  pre- 
cifion  or  our  principles  to  fuch  as  want  only  a  half  free¬ 
dom.— We  muft  fay  to  them— If  you  think  of  compro- 
mifing  with  the  privileged  cafts,  we  cannot  fuffer  fuch 
dealing  with  tyrants — They  are  our  enemies,  and  we 
muft  treat  them  as  enemies,  becaufe  they  are  neither  for 
Liberty  nor  Equality. — Show  yourfelves  difpofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  conftitution— and  the  Convention  will  not 
only  (land  by  you,  but  will  give  you  permanent  fup- 
port.  ;  we  will  defend  you  againft  the  vengeance  of  your 
tyrants,  againft  their  attacks,  and  againft  their  return. — 
Therefore  aholifh  from  among  you  the  Nobles — and 
every  ecclefiaftical  and  military  incorporation.  They- 
nrc  incompatible  with  Equality. — Henceforward  you 
are  citizens,  all  equal  in  rights — equally  called  upon  to 
I'Ujc,  to  defend^  and  to  ferv.e  your  country. — The  agents 
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of  the  French  Republic  will  indruct  and  afTifl  you  in 
forming  a  free  conftitution,  and  allure  you  of  happinefs 
and  fraternity.” 

This  Report  was  loudly  applauded,  and  a  decree 
formed  in  precife  conformity  to  its  principles. — Both 
were  ordered  to  be  tranflated  into  all  languages,  and  co¬ 
pies  to  be  furnilhed  to  their  generals,  with  orders  to  have 
them  carefully  difperfed  in  the  countries  which  they  in¬ 
vaded. 


And,  in  completion  of  thefe  decrees,  their  armies 
found  it  eafy  to  collect  as  many  difeontented  or  worth- 
le.s  perlons  in  any  country  as  fufficed  for  fetting  up  a 
tree  of  liberty.  This  they  held  as  a  fufficient  call  for 
their  interference'. — Sometimes  they  performed  this  ce¬ 
remony  themfelves — a  reprefentation  was  ealily  made 
up  m  the  lame  way — and  then,  under  the  name  of  a  free 
conlutution,  the  nation  was  forced  to  acc[uiefcc  in  a  form 
dictated  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  which  they  had 
not  the  fmallelt  liberty  to  choofe — and  they  were  plun¬ 
dered  of  all  they  had,  by  way  of  compenfating  to  France 
for  the  trouble  Ihe  had  taken. — And  this  they  call  Li¬ 
berty. —  It  needs  no  comment. — 


Thus  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  prefent  aw¬ 
ful  htuation  of  Europe,  and  tire  general  fermentation  of 
the  public  mind  in  all  nations,  have  not  been  altogether 
thcnatuial  operations  of  difeontent,  Oppreffion,  and  mo¬ 
ral  corruption,  although  thefe  have  been  great,  and  have 
operated  with  fatal  energy  ;  but  that  this  political  fever 
has  been  carefully  and  fyftematically  heightened  by  bo¬ 
dies  of  men,  who  profeffed  to  be  the  phyfeians  of  the 
State,  and,  while  their  open  prafclice  employed  cooling 
medicines,  and  a  treatment  which  all  approved,  adminif- 
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tered  in  fecret  the  moft  inflammatory  poifons,  which  they 
made  up  fo  as  to  flatter  the  difeafed  fancy  of  the  patient. 
Although  this  was  not  a  plan  begun,  carried  on,  and 
completed  by  the  fame  perfons,  it  was  undoubtedly  an 
uniform  and  confident  fcheme,  proceeding  on  the  fame 
unvaried  principle,  and  France  undoubtedly  now7  fmarts 
under  all  the  woes  of  German  Illumination. 

I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  a  few  thoughts,  which  may  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  draw  fome  advantage  from  this  fhocking  mafe 
of  information. 


General  Reflections . 

I.  I  may  obferve,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  and  I  beg  it  may¬ 
be  particularly  attended  to,  that  in  all  thofe  villainous 
machinations  again  ft  the  peace  of  the  world,  the  attack 
has  been  firli  made  on  the  principles  of  Morality  and 
Religion.  The  confpirators  faw  that  till  thefe  are  ex¬ 
tirpated,  they  have  no  chance  of  fuccefs ;  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding  fhews  that  they  confider  Religion  and 
Morality  as  infeparably  connected  together.  We  learn 
much  from  this — Fas  eft  et  ab  hofe  doceri . — They  en¬ 
deavour  to  deflroy  our  religious  fentiments,  by  firlt  cor¬ 
rupting  our  morals.  They  try  to  inflame  our  paffions, 
that  when  the  demands  from  this  quarter  become  urgent, 
the  reflraints  of  Religion  may  immediately  come  in  fight, 
and  hand  in  the  way.  They  are  careful,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  to  give  fuch  a  view  of  thole  reflraints,  that  the  real 
origin  of  them  does  hot  appear. — We  are  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  been  altogether  the  contrivance  of 
Priefls  anddefpots,  in  order  to  get  the  command  of  us. 
They  take  care  to*  fun  port  thefe  affertiohs  by  faffs, 
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which*  to  our  great  fhame,  and  greater  misfortune,  are 
but  too  numerous. — Having  now  the  paffions  on  their 
fide,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  the  voluptuary, 
or  the  difcontented,  that  tyranny  actually  exerted,  or 
refolved  on  in  future,  is  the  foie  origin  of  religious  re- 
ftraint.  He  feeks  no  further  argument,  and  gives  him- 
felf  no  trouble  to  find  anv.  Had  he  examined  the  mat- 

j 

ter  v/ith  any  care,  he  would  find  himfelf  juft  brought 
back  to  thofe  very  feelings  of  moral  excellence  and  mo¬ 
ral  depravity  that  he  wiffies  to  get  rid  of  altogether  ;  and 
thefe  would  tell  him  that  pure  Religion  does  not  lay  a 
fingle  reftraint  on  us  that  a  noble  nature  would  not  have 
laid  on  itfelf- — nor  enjoins  a  fingle  duty  which  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  and  warm  heart  would  not  be  afhamed  to  find  itfelf 
deficient  in.  He  would  then  fee  that  all  the  fanctions 
of  Religion  are  fitted  to  his  high  rank  in  the  fcale  of  ex¬ 
istence.  And  the  more  he  contemplates  his  future  prof- 
pebls,  the  more  they  brighten  upon  his  view,  the  more 
attainable  they  appear,  and  the  more  he  is  able  to  know 
what  they  may  probably  be.  Having  attained  this  hap¬ 
py  ftate  of  rpind  (an  attainment  in  the  power  of  any  kind 
heart  that  is  in  earned  in  the  enquiry)  he  will  think  that 
no  punifhment  is  too  great  for  the  unthankful  and  grove¬ 
ling  foul  which  can  forego  luch  hopes,  and  reject  thefe 
noble  proffers,  for  the  comparatively  frivolous  and  trail- 
fitory  gratifications  of  life.  He  is  not  frightened  into 
worthy  and  virtuous  conduct  by  fears  of  luch  merited 
punilliment ;  but,  if  not  enticed  into  it  by  his  high  ex- 
pedations,  he  is,  at  leaft,  retained  in  the  paths  of  vir¬ 
tue  by  a  kind  of  manly  fhame. 

#  “  V  '  ‘  -  ,■ 

Rut  all  this  is  overlooked,  or  is  kept  out  of  fight,  in 
the  inftruciiops  of  Illuminatifm.  In  thefe  the  eve  muft 
be  kept  always  directed  to  the  Defpot.  This  is  the  bug¬ 
bear,  and  every  thing  is  made  to  connect  with  prefentor 

*  4  * 
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Luure  tyranny  and  oppreffion— Therefore  Religion  is 
held  out  as  a  combination  of  terrors— the  invention  of 
the  hate- too  Is,  the  priefts.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  ftifie 
.ne  fuggcftions  of  Nature — therefore  no  pains  are  fpared 
10  keep  them  down,  by  encreafing  the  uncertainty  and 
doubts  which  arife  in  the  courfe  of  all  fpecufations  on 
inch  fubjefts.  Such  difficulties  occur  in  all  fcientific 
difcuffions.— Here  they  muft  be  numerous  and  embar- 
ralhng— for  in  this  enquiry  we  come  near  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  things,  and  the  firft  principles  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  The  geometer  does  not  wonder  at  miftakes  even 
m  ms  fcience,  the  molt  lirnple  of  all  others.  Nor  does 
the  mechanic  or  the  chemift  rejeft  all  his  fcience,  becaufe 
he  cannot  attain  clear  conceptions  of  fome  of  the  natur¬ 
al  relations  which  operate  in  the  phenomena  under  his 
con  a  aeration.  Nor  do  any  of  thefe  Undents  of  nature 
brand  with  the  name  of  fool,  or  knave,  or  bigot,  another 
pci. on  who  has  drawn  a  different  conclufion  from  the 

phenomenon. - In  one  point  they  all  agree — they  find 

themfelves  pofiefled  of  faculties  which  enable  them  to 
Speculate,  and  to  di (cover  ;  and  they  find,  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  thole  faculties  is  quite  unlike  the  things  which 
t  iey  contemplate  by  their  means — and  they  feel  a  fatis- 
faihon  in  the  p  of  eft  on  of  them ,  and  in  this  diftindion.- — ^ 
But  this  feems  a  misfortune  to  our  Illuminators.  I  have 
tong  been  If  ruck  with  this.  If  by  deep  meditation  I  have 
folved  a  problem  which  has  baffled  the  endeavours  of 
others,  1  fhould  hardly  thank  the  perfon  wffio  convinced 
me  that  iny  (uccels  was  entirely  owing  to  the  particular 
date  of  my  health,  by  which  my  brain  was  kept  free  from 
many  irritations  to  which  other  perlons  are  expofed. 
Vet  this  is  the  conduft  of  the  Illuminated — They  are 
abundantly  felf-conceited ;  and  yet  th£y  continually  en¬ 
deavour  to  deftroy  all  grounds  of  felf-efiimation. — They 
rejoice  in  every  difeovery  that  is  reported  to  them  of 
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foroe  refemblance,  unnoticed  before,  between  mankind 
and  the  inferior  creation,  and  would  be  happy  to  find 
that  the  refemblance  is  complete.  It  is  very  true,  Mr. 
Pope’s  “  Poor  Indian,  with  untutor’d  mind,”  had  no 
objeftion  to  his  dog’s  going  to  heaven  with  him  ; 

“  And  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  fky, 

“  His  faithful  dog  fliall  bear  his  company.” 

_  m 

This  is  not  an  abjeH,  but  it  is  a  modeft  fentiment. 
But  our  high-minded  philofophers,  who,  with  Beatrice 
in  the  play,  “  cannot  brook  obedience  to  a  wayward 
piece  of  marl,”  if  it  be  in  the  fliape  of  a  Prince,  have 
far  other  notions  of  the  matter.  Indeed  they  are  not  yet 
agreed  about  it.  Mr.  de  la  Metherie  hopes,  that  before 
the  enlightened  Republic  of  France  has  got  into  its 
teens,  he  fliall  be  able  to  tell  his  fellow-citizens,  in  his 
Journal  de  Phyfique,  that  particular  form  of  cryftalliza- 

tion  which  men  have  been  accuffomed  to  call  God. _ 

Dr.  Prieftly  again  deduces  all  intelligence  from  elaflic 
undulations,  and  will  probably  think,  that  his  own  great 
difcoveries  have  been  the  quiverings  of  fome  fiery  marfh 
miafma.  While  Pope’s  poor  Indian  hopes  to  take  his 
dog  to  heaven  with  him,  thefe  Illuminators  hope  to  die 
like  dogs,  and  that  both  foul  and  body  fliall  be  as  if 
they  never  had  been. 

Is  not  this  a  melancholy  refult  of  all  our  Illumina¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  termination  of  the  ideal 
Philofophy,  viz.  profefled  and  total  ignorance.  Should 
not  this  make  us  ftart  back  and  hefitate,  before  we  pout 
nke  wayward  children  at  the  rubs  of  civil  fubordination, 
and  before  we  make  a  facrifice  to  our  ill  humour  of  all 
that  we  value  ourfelves  for  ?  Does  it  not  carry  ridicule 
and  abfur dity  .in  its  forehead  P — Such  aflertions  of  per- 
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f°nal  worth  and  dignity  (always  excepting  Princes  and 
priefls)  and  fu’ch  abject,  acknowledgements  of  worthlefl- 
nefs.— Does  not  this,  of  itfelf,  Ihow  that  there  is  fome 
radical  fault  in  the  whole  ?  It  has  all  arifen  from  what 
they  have  called  Illumination ,  and  this  turns  out  to  be, 
worfethan  darknefs — But  we  alfo  know  that  it  has  all 
arifen  from  felf-conceited  difcontent,  and  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  its  prefent  hate  by  the  rage  of  fpecula- 
tion.  We  may  venture  to  put  the  queftion  to  any  man’s 
confcience — whether  difcontent  did  not  precede  his 
doubts  about  his  own  nature,  and  whether  he  has  not 
encouraged  the  train  of  argument  that  tended  to  degrade 
him.  “  Thy  wifh  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.” 
— Should  not  this  make  us  diliruft,  at  lead,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  faculty  of  our  mind,  and  try  to  moderate 
and  check  this  darling  propenfity  ?  It  feems  a  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  age — for  we  fee  that  it  is  a  natural  fource  of 
difturbance  and  revolution.  But  here  it  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  faid,  “  What,  mult  we  give  over  thinking — be 
no  longer  rational  creatures,  and  believe  every  lie  that 
is  told  us  ?”  By  no  means.  Let  us  be  really  rational 
creatures — and,  taught  by  experience,  let  us,  in  all  our 
fpeculations  on  fubjefts  which  engage  the  paflions,  guard 
ourfelvcs  with  the  molt  anxious  care  againlt  the  rifle  of 
having  our  judgments  warped  by  our  defires.  There  is 
no  propenfity  of  our  nature  of  which  the  proper  and  mo. 
dell  indulgence  is  not  beneficial  to  man,  and  which  is 
not  hurtful,  when  this  indulgence  is  carried  too  far. 
And  if  we  candidly  perufe  the  page  of  hiftory,  we  fhall 
be  convinced  that  theabufe  is  great  in  proportion  as  the 
fubjett  is  important.  What  has  been  fo  ruinoufly  per¬ 
verted  as  the  religious  principle  ?  What  horrid  fuperlli- 
tion  has  it  not  produced  ?  The  Reader  will  not,  I  hope, 
take  it  amifs  that  I  prefume  to  direct  his  attention  to 
fome  maxims  which  ought  to  conduct  a  prudeat  man  in 
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Iris  indulgence  of  a  fpeculative  difpofition,  and  apply 
them  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 


•  Whoever  will  for  a  while  caR  off  his  attention  from 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  the  Cur ck  hovunuvi,  et  rerum 
pondns  inane,  and  will  but  reflect  a  little  on  that  won¬ 
derful  principle  within  him,  which  carries  him  over  the 
whole  univerfe,  and  fhows  him  its  various  relations — 
Whoever  alio  remarks  what  a  lefs  than  nothing  he  is, 
when  compared  with  this  unmeafureable  fcene — Who¬ 
ever  does  this,  cannot  but  feel  an  inexprelhble  pleafure 
in  the  contemplation. — lie  mult  rife  in  his  own  eRima- 
tion,  and  be  difpofed  to  cherifh  with  fondnefs  this  prin¬ 
ciple  which  fo  eminently  raifcs  him  above  all  around 
him.  Of  all  the  fources  of  human  vanity  this  is  furely 
the  moft  manly,  the  moR  excufable,  and  the  moft  likely 
to  be  extravagantly  indulged. — We  may  be  certain  that 
k  will  be  fo  indulged,  and  that  men  will  frequently  {pe¬ 
culate  for  the  fake  of  {peculation  alone,  and  that  they 
will  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  refults  of  this  favo¬ 
rite  occupation. — As  there  have  been  ages  of  indolent 
and  abjefcl  credulity  and  fuperftition,  it  is  next  to  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  are  alfo  times  of  wild  and  extravagant  {pe¬ 
culation — and  when  we  fee  it  becoming  a  fort  of  general 
paflion,  we  may  be  certain  that  this  is  a  cafe  in  point. 

This  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  the  charaQer  of  the 
prefent  day.  It  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
gloried  in,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  1 8th  century.  All 
the  {peculations  of  antiquity  are  considered  as  glimmer¬ 
ings  (with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  brighter  flafhes)  when 
compared  with  our  prefent  meridian  fplcndor.  Wc 
fhould  therefore  lifien  with  caution  to  the  inferences 
from  this  boafied  Illumination.  Alfo,  when  we  reflect 
mi  what  p.affes  in  our  .own  minds,  and  on  what  we  ob- 
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ferye  in  the  world,  of  the  mighty  influence  of  our  de¬ 
fies  and  pafiions  on  our  judgments,  we  fhouid  care- 
iully  notice  whether  any  fuch  warping  of  the  belief  is 
probable  in  the  prefcnt  cafe.  That  it  is  fo  is  almoft  cer¬ 
tain— for  the  general  and  immediate  effeH  of  this  Illu¬ 
mination  is  to  leffen  or  remove  many  reftraints  which 
the  fandions  of  religion  lay  on  the  indulgence  of  very 
ftrong  paffions,  and  to  diminilli  our.  regard  for  a  certain 
purity  or  correctnefs  of  manners,  which  religion  recom¬ 
mends,  as  the  only  conduH  fuited  to  our  noble  natures, 
and  as  abfolutely  neceffary  for  attaining  that,  perfection 
and  happinefs  of  which  we  are  capable. — For  fureiy  if 
we  take  away  religion,  it  will  be  wifdom  “  to  eat  and  to 
(.link,  fince  to-morrow  we  die.”  If  moreover,  we  fee 
this  Illumination  extolled  above  all  fcience,  as  friendly 
to  virtue,  as  improving  the  heart,  and  as  producing  a 
jufl  morality,  which  will  lead  to  happinefs,  both  for 
ourfelves  and  others,  but  perceive  at  the  fame  time  that 
thefe  aflertions  are  made  at  the  expence  of  principles, 
which  oui  natural  feelings  force  us  to  venerate  as  fu- 
premc  and  paramount  to  all  others,  we  may  then  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  informer  is  trying  to  miflead  and  deceive 
(*■'•  I' 01  all  virtue  and  goodnels,  both  of  heart  and  con¬ 
duct,  is  m  pcifcQ  harmony,  and  there  is  no  jarring  or 
inconhllency.  But  we  muff  pafs  this  fentence  on  the 
doctrines  of  this  Illumination.  For  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth  that  they  have  been  preached  and  recommended, 
for  the  mofl  part,  by  clergymen,  parifh-miniflers,  who, 
in  the  prefence  of  invoked  Deity,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  have  fet  their  lolemn  feal  to  a  fyflem  of  doQrines 
directly  oppohte  to  thofe  recommended  in  their  writ¬ 
ings ;  which  doctrines  they  folemnly  profefs  to  believe, 
and  folemnly  fwear  to  inculcate. — Surely  the  informati¬ 
ons  and  inflruclions  of  fuch  men  fhouid  be  rejected. — 
TV  here  /hall  we  find  their  real  opinions  ?  In  their  io- 
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lemn  oaths  ? — or  in  thefe  infidel  differtations  ? — In  either 
cafe,  they  are  deceivers,  whether  miflead  by  vanity,  or 
by  the  mean  defire  of  church-emoluments ;  or  they  are 
proftitutes,  courting  the  fociety  of  the  wealthy  and  fen- 
fhal.  Iionefiy,  like  j  uftice,  admits  of  no  degrees.  A 
man  is  honelt,  or  he  is  a  knave — and  who  would  truft  a 
knave?  But  fuch  men  are  unfuitable  inllruclors  for 
another  reafon — they  are  unwife;  for,  whatever  they 
may  think,  they  are  not  refpectcd  as  men  of  worth,  but 
are  inwardly  defpifed  as  parafites,  by  the  rich,  who  ad¬ 
mit  them  into  their  company,  and  treat  them  with  civi¬ 
lity,  for  their  own  reafons.  We  take  inltru&ions  not 
merely  from  the  knowing — the  learned- — but  from  the 

wife — not  therefore  from  men  who  give  fuch  evidences 
Qr  weaknefs. 


Such  would  be  the  conduct,  of  a  prudent  man,  who 
liftens  to  the  inftru£lion$  of  another  with  the  ferious  in¬ 
tention  of  profiting  by  them.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  he 
fees  plain  proofs  of  degraded  felf  eftimation,  of  difho- 
nefiy,  and  of  mean  motives.  But  the  prudent  man  will 
go  further — he  will  remark  that  difiblute  manners,  and 
actions  which  are  inevitably  fubverfive  of  the  peace  and 
order,  nay,  of  the  very  exiltencc  of  fociety,  are  the  na¬ 
tural  and  ncceflary  conlequences  of  lrrehgion.  Should 
any  doubt  of  this  remain  in  his  mind  ;  fhould  he  fome- 
times  think  of  an  Epecletus,  or  one  or  two  individuals  of 
antiquity,  who  were  eminently  virtuous,  without  the  in¬ 


fluence  of  religious  fanQions,  he  fhould  recollect,. that 
the  Stoics  were  animated  by  the  thought,  that  while  the 
wife  man  was  playing  the  game  of  life,  the  gods  were 
looking  on,  and  pleaied  with  Ids  Lull.  Let  him  read  the 
beautiful  account  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  me  of  die 
Stoic  philofophy,  and  he  will  fee  that  jt  was  an  artificial, 
but  noole  attempt  of  a  few  exalted  minds,  emhuuaiis ;;; 
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\  ittue,  aiming  to  Reel  their  fouls  againft  the  dreadful  but 
unavoidable  misfortunes  to  which  they  were  continually 
expofed  by  the  daily  recurring  revolutions  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  democracies  of  ancient  Greece.  There  a  Philofo- 
pher  was  this  nay  a  Magiflrate,  and  the  next  day  a  cap- 
uve  and  a  have.  He  would  fee,  that  this  fair  piflure  of 
mental  happinefs  and  independence  was  fitted  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  only  a  few  choice  fpints,  but  had  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  bulk  of  mankind.  He  muft  admire  the  no¬ 
ble  characters  who  were  animated  by  this  manly  enthufi- 
afm,  and  who  have  really  exhibited  fome  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures  of  virtuous  heroifm  ;  but  he  will  regret,  that  the 
influence  of  thefe  manly,  thefe  natural  principles,  was  not 
more  extenfive.  He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  “  How  will  a 
whole  nation  aft,  when  religious  fanftions  are  removed, 
and  men  are  actuated  by  reafon  alone  ?" — He  is  not  with¬ 
out  inftruflion  on  this  important  fubjeft.  France  has 
given  an  awful  leffon  to  furrounding  nations,  by  {hew¬ 
ing  them  what  is  the  natural  effeft  of  fhaking  off  the  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  and  the  veneration  for  that  pure  mora¬ 
lity  which  charaftenfcs  Chriflianity.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  (June  6,  1794)  it  is  declared,  that  there  is 
nothing  criminal  in  the  promifeuous  commerce  of  the 
fexes,  and  therefore  nothing  that  derogates  from  the  fe¬ 
male  charaftcr,  when  woman  forgets  that  fhe  is  the  de- 
pofitary  of  all  domeflic  fatisfaClion — that  her  honor  is  the 
facred  bond  of  focial  life — that  on  her  modefty  and  de¬ 
licacy  depend  all  the  re fpeel  and  confidence  that  will 
make  a  man  attach  himfelf  to  her  fociety,  free  her  from 
labour,  (hare  with  her  the  fruits  of  all  his  own  exertions, 
and  work  with  willingnefs  and  delight,  that  fhe  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  all  occalions  his  equal,  and  the  ornament  of  all 
bis  acquisitions.  In  the  very  argument  which  this  fe- 
Ie8rd  body  of  fenators  has  given  for  the  propriety  of  this 
decree,  it  has  degraded  woman  below  all  cfl  inflation. 
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u  It  is  to  prevent  her  from  murdering  the  fruit  of  un¬ 
lawful  love,  by  removing  her  fhame,  and  by  relieving 
her  from  the  fear  of  want.”  The  fenators  fay,  “  the  Re¬ 
public  wants  citizens,  and  therefore  mult  not  only  re¬ 
move  this  temptation  of  fhame,  but  mull  take  care  of  the 
mother  while  fhe  nurfes  the  child.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  mud  not  be  loft.”  The  woman  all  the 
while  is  confidered  only  as  the  fhe  animal,  the  breeder  of 
Sanfculottes.  This  is  the  jujl  morality  of  Illumination. 
It  is  really  amuling  (for  things  revolting  to  nature  now 
amufe)  to  obferve  with  what  fidelity  the  principles  of  the 
Illuminati  have  expreffed  the  fentiments  which  take 
polfeffion  of  a  people  who  have  fhaken  off  the  functions 
of  religion  and  morality.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
addrefs  to  Pfycharion  and  the  company  mentioned  in 
page  202  :  46  Once  more,  Pfycharion,  I  indulge  you 
with  a  look  behind  you  to  the  Howry  days  of  childhood. 
Now  look  torward,  young  woman  !  the  holy  circle  of  the 

marriageable  (mannbaren)  welcome  you. - Young- 

men,  honor  the  young  woman,  the  future  breeder  ( geba - 
tremn)  /”  Ther^  to  all. — 44  Rejoice  in  the  dawn  of  Il¬ 
lumination  and  Freedom.  Nature  at  la  11  enjoys  her  fa- 
cred  never-fading  rights.  Long  was  her  voice  kept 
down  by  civil  lubordination  ;  but  the  days  of  your  ma¬ 
jority  now  draw  nigh,  and  you  will  no  longer,  under  the 
authority  of  guardians,  account  it  a  reproach  to  conlidcr 
with  enlightened  eyes  the  fecret  workfhops  of  Nature, 
and  to  enjoy  your  work  and  duty.”  Minos  thought  this 
veiy  fine,  but  it  raifed  a  terrible  disturbance,  and  broke 
up  the  affcmbly.  Such  are  the  effects  of  this  boafled  en¬ 
lightening  oi  the  human  mind  with  reipefl  to  religion  and 
morality.  Let  us  next  confider  what  is  the  re ful t  of  the 
mighty  informations  which  we  have  got  in  refpect  oi  our 
focial  or  political  connections. 
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II.  We  have  learned  the  fum-total  of  this  political  IF' 
lamination,  and  fee  that,  if  true,  it  is  melancholy,  de- 
Uruftive  of  our  prelent  comforts,  numerous  as  they  are, 
and  affords  no  profpefit  of  redrefs  from  which  we  can 
profit,  hut,  on  th.e  contrary,  plunges  mankind  into  con- 
tell,  mutual  injury,  attd  univerfal  mifery,  and  all  this 
tot  the  cha net  only  of  prevailing  in  the  conteft,  and  giv- 
ing  our  pofferity  a  chance  of  going  on  in  peace,  if  no 
change  fhall  be  produced,  as  in  former  times,  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  ambitious  men.  But  the  Illumination  appears 
to  be  partial,  nay  falfe.  What  is  it  ?  It  holds  out"  to  the 
Prince  nothing  but  the  refignation  of  all  his  poffefiions, 
rights,  and  claims,  fanfitioned  by  the  quiet  pofleffion  of 
ages,  and  by  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which 
give  any  notion  of  right  to  his  loweff  fubjea.  All  thefe 
poffefiions  and  claims  are  discovered  to  have  ariien  from 
ufurpations,  and  are  therefore  tyranny.  It  has  been  dif- 
co\ eied,  that  all  fubordinate  fubjeaions  were  enforced, 
therefore  their  continuance  is  flavcry.  But  both  of  thefe 
hiftorical  affertions  are  in  a  great  degree  falfe,  and  the 
inferences  from  them  are  unreafonable.  The  world  has 
gone  on  as  we  fee  it  go  on  at  prefent.  Moft  principals 
ties  or  fovereignties  have  arifen  as  we  fee  perfonal  au¬ 
thorities  and  influence  anfc  every  day  among  ourfelves. 
Bufinefs  for  the  whole  muff  be  done.  Moft  men  are 
fufticiently  occupied  by  their  private  affairs,  and  they 
are  indolent  even  in  thefe — they  are  contented  when  ano¬ 
ther  does  the  thing  for  them.  There  is  not  a  little  vil- 
>age,  nor  a  fociety  of  men,  where  this  is  not  feen  every 
day.  Some  men  have  an  enjoyment  in  this  kind  of  vi¬ 
carious  employment.  All  men  like  influence  and  power, 
and  thus  are  compen fated  for  their  trouble.  Thus  ma¬ 
ny  petty  managers  of  public  affairs  arife  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  J  he  mutual  animofities  of  individuals,  and  Mill 
more,  the  animofities  of  tribes,  clans,  and  different  af- 
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fociations,  give  rife  to  another  kind  of  fuperiors — to 
leaders,  who  direct  the  druggies  of  the  reft,  whether  for 
offence  or  defence.  The  defendants  of  Ifrael  faid,  “thcv 
wanted  a  man  to  go  out  before  the  people,  like  other 
nations.”  As  the  fmall  bufinefs  of  a  few  individuals 
requires  a  manager  or  a  leader,  fo  do  fome  more  general 
affairs  of  thefe  petty  fuperiors,  and  many  of  thefe  alfo 
are  indolent  enough  to  wifh  this  trouble  taken  off  their 
hands  ;  and  thus  another  rank  of  fuperiors  arifes,  and  a 
third,  and  fo  on,  till  a  great  State  may  be  formed  ;  and 
in  this  gradation  each  clafs  is  a  competent  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  that  clafs  only  which  is  immediately  above  it. 
All  this  may  arife,  and  has  often  arifen,  from  voluntary 
conceffion  alone.  This  concelfion  may  proceed  from 
various  caufes — from  confidence  in  fuperior  talents — 
from  confidence  in  great  worth — molt  generally  from  the 
refpeCt  or  deference  which  all  men  feel  for  great  poffef- 
fions.  This  is  frequently  founded  in  felf-intereft  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  advantage  ;  but  it  is  natural  to  man,  and 
perhaps  fprings  from  our  inftinCtive  fympathy  with  the 
fatisfaCiions  of  others — we  are  unwilling  to  difturb  them, 
and  even  wifh  to  promote  them. 

But  this  fubordination  may  arife,  and  has  often  ari- 
ien,  from  other  caufes— r*from  the  love  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  which  makes  fome  men  eager  to  lead  others,  or 
even  to  manage  their  concerns.  We  fee  this  every  day, 
and  it  may  be  perfectly  innocent.  It  often  arifes  from 
the  defire  of  gain  of  one  kind  or  another.  Even  this 
may  frequently  be  indulged  with  perfeCt  innocence,  and 
even  with  general  advantage.  Frequently,  however, 
this  fubordination  is  produced  by  the  love  of  power  or 
of  gain  pufhed  to  an  immoderate  degree  of  ambition, 
and  rendered  unjuft.  Now  there  arife  pppreffion,  ty- 
••  .T  t 
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ranny,  fufferings,  and  flavery.  Now  appears  an  oppo- 
fition  between  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  r  uler  and  of 
the  people.  Now  the  rulers  come  to  confider  them- 
lelves  as  a  different  clafs,  and  their  tranfaftions  are  now 
only  with  each  other. — Prince  becomes  the  rival  or  the 
enemy  ot  Prince  ;  and  in  their  contefls  one  prevails, 
and  the  dominion  is  enlarged.  This  rivalfhip  may  have 
begun  in  any  rank  of  fuperiors,  even  between  the  firft 
managei s  of  the  affairs  of  the  fmalleft  communities;  and 
it  muff  be  remarked  that  they  only  are  the  immediate 
gainers  or  lofers  in  the  conteft,  while  thofe  below  them 
live  at  eafe,  enjoying  many  advantages  of  the  delegation 
of  their  own  concerns. 

No  human  fociety  has  ever  proceeded  purely  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thele  two  ways,  but  there  has  always  been  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both. — But  this  procefs  is  indifpenfably  necef- 
iary  for  the  formation  of  a  great  nation  and  for  all  the 
confequences  that  refult  only  from  fuch  a  coalition. — - 
Therefore  it  is  necelfary  for  giving  rife  to  all  thofe  com¬ 
forts,  and  luxuries,  and  elegances,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  great  and  cultivated  ftates.  It  is  neceffary  for 
producing  fuch  enjoyments  as  we  fee  around  us  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  we  prize  fo  highly,  and  for  which  we  are 
making  all  this  llir  and  dillurbance.  I  believe  that  no 
man  who  expects  to  be  believed  will  flatly  fay  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  enjoyments  are  not  meliorated  by 
this  cultivation. — It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  nature, 
and,  notwithflanding  the  follies  and  vices  of  many,  we 
can  have  little  hehtation  in  faying  that  there  are  in  the 
moft  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  high- 
elf  ranks  of  thefe  nations,  men  of  great  virtue  and  worth 
and  of  high  accomplifhment — Nor  can  we  deny  that 
fuch  men  are  the  fineff  fpecimens  of  human  nature. 
Roulfeau  wrote  a  \vhimf\cal  pamphlet  in  which  he  had 
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the  vanity  to  think  that  he  had  proved  that  all  thefe  fruits 
of  cultivation  were  lodes  to  humanity  and  to  virtue — 
Yet  Roufleau  could  not  be  contented  with  the  fociety  of 
the  rude  and  unpolifhed,  although  he  pretended  that  he 
was  almoft  the  foie  worlhipper  of  pure  virtue. — He  fup- 
ported  himfelf,  not  by  aflifting  the  fimple  peafant,  but 
by  writing  mu  lie  for  the  pampered  rich. 


This  is  the  circumftance  entirely  overlooked,  or  art¬ 
fully  kept  out  of  light,  in  the  boafted  Illumination  of 
thefe  days.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  important  chan¬ 
ges  which  have  happened  in  national  greatnefs,  in  nati¬ 
onal  connexion,  in  national  improvement — yet  we  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  parting  with  any  of  the  advantages,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  thefe  changes  have  produced — nor  do 
we  refletl  that  in  order  to  keep  a  great  nation  together — 
to  make  it  a 61  with  equality,  or  with  preponderance, 
among  other  nations^  the  individual  exertions  muft  be 
concentrated,  muft  be  direftech — and  that  this  requires  a 
ruler  veiled  with  fupreme  power,  and  inter  e/led  by  fomt 
great  and  endearing  motive ,  luch  as  hereditary  pofieliian 
of  this  power  and  influence,  to  maintain  and  defend  this 
coalition  of  men. — All  this  is  overlooked,  and  we  at¬ 


tend  only  to  the  fubordmation  which  is  indifpenfably 
necclfary.  Its  grievances  are  immediately  felt,  and 
they  are  heightened  ten  fold  by  a  delicacy  or  fenfibility 
which  fprings  from  the  great  improvements  in  the  accom¬ 
modations  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which  the  gradual 
ulurpation  and  fublequent  fubordination  have  produced 
and  continue  to  fupport.  Jbut  we  are  determined  to 


•  have  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  a  palace  without  the 
prince.— We  will  not  give  up  any  of  our  luxuries  and 
refinements,  yet  will  not  fupport  thofe  high  ranks  and 
-tho.fc  nice  minds  which  produced  them,  and  which  muft 
continue  to  keep  them  from  degenerating  into  bar baron-s 


' 
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fimplicity  and  coarfe  fenfuality. — We  would  keep  the 
Philosophers,  the  poets,  the  artifts,  but  not  the  Mcece- 
nales.  It  is  very  true  that  in  fuch  a  ft  ate  there  would 
be  no  Conjuration  des  Philofophes  ;  for  in  fuch  a  ftate 
this  vermin  of  philofophes  and  fcribblers  would  not  have 
exifted.  In  fhort,  we  would  have  what  is  impofiible, 

I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  Britifh  Con- 
ftitution  is  the  form  of  government  for  a  great  and  re - 
fined  nation ,  in  which  the  ruling  fentiments  and  propen- 
fities  of  human  nature  feem  molt  happily  blended  and 
balanced.  There  is  no  occafion  to  vaunt  it  as  the  an¬ 
cient  rights  of  Britons,  the  wifdom  of  ages,  &c.  It 
has  attained  its  prefent  pitch  of  perfection  by  degrees, 
and  this  not  by  the  efforts  of  wifdom,  but  by  the  ftrug- 
gles  of  vice  and  folly,  working  on  a  rich  fund  of  good 
nature,  and  of  manly  fpirit,  that  are  confpicuous  in  the 
Britifh  charafler.  I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay  that  this  is  the 
only  form  of  government  which  will  admit  and  give  full 
exercife  to  all  the  refpedable  propenfities  of  our  nature, 
with  the  leaft  chance  of  difturbance,  and  the  greatefi 
probability  of  man’s  arriving  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  im¬ 
provement  in  every  thing  that  raifes  him  above  the  heafts 
of  the  Held.  Yet  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  may  not, 
that  is  not,  abufed,  by  pufhingit  to  an  improper  length, 
and  the  fame  watchful  care  is  neceflary  for  preferving 
our  ineftimable  bleftings  that  w7as  employed  in  acquiring 
them. —  This  is  to  be  done,  not  flying  at  once  to  an  ab- 
ifraCi.  theory  of  the  rights  of  man. —  There  is  an  evident 
lolly  in  this  procedure.  What  is  this  theory  ?  It  is  the 
heft  general  fkctch  that  w7e  can  draw  of  focial  life,  de¬ 
duced  from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. — And  what 
is  this  knowledge  ?  It  is  a  well  digefted  ahftraCt,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  declaration  of  xvliat  we  have  obferved  of  human  ac¬ 
tions.  What  is  the  ufe  therefore  of  this  intermediate 
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pifture,  this  theory  of  the  rights  of  man  ? — It  has  a  chance 
of  being  unlike  the  original — it  mult  certainly  have  im¬ 
perfections. — Therefore  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us. — We 
Ihould  go  at  once  to  the  original — we  fhould  con fi da- 
how  men  have  aded — what  have  been  their  mutual  expec¬ 
tations — their  fond  propenfities — what  of  the  (e  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  each  other — what  are  the  degrees  of  indulg¬ 
ence  which  have  been  admitted  in  them  all  without  dif* 
turbance.  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  whoever  does  this, 
will  find  himfelf  imperceptibly  let  down  in  the  Britifh 
parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  ali  looking  at 
each  other  with  fomewhat  of  a  cautious  or  jealous  eye, 
while  the  reft  of  the  nation  are  fitting,  u  each  under  his 
own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  there  is  none 
to  make  him  afraid.” 

A  moft  valuable  refult  of  fiich  contemplation  will  be 
a  thorough  convi&ion  that  the  grievance  which  is  moll; 
clamorouily  infifted  on  is  the  inevitable  confequencc  of 
the  liberty  and  fecurity  which  we  enjoy.  I  mean  mimf- 
terial  corruption,  with  all  the  di  final  tale  of  placemen,  and 
penfioners,  and  rotten  boroughs,  &c.  See.  Thde  aie  ne¬ 
ver  feen  in  a  defpotic  government — there  they  arc  not 
wanted — nor  can  they  be  very  apparent  in  an  uncultiva¬ 
ted  and  poor  Hate — but  in  a  luxurious  nation,  where 
pleafuresaboimd,  where  the  returns  ofinduftry  are  fecure; 
here  an  individual  looks  on  every  thing  as  his  own  acqui- 
fition — he  does  not  feel  his  relation  to  the  ft  ate — has  no 
patriotifm — thinks  that  he  would  be  much  happier  rf  the 
ftate  would  let  him  alone. — He  is  fretted  by  tiic  rcflraints 
which  the  public  weal  lays  on  him — therefore  yovern- 
ment  and  governors  appear  as  checks  and  hindrances  to 
his  exertions — hence  a  general  inclination  to  refill  adrni- 
nillration. — Yet  public  bufinefs  mull  be  done,  that  we 
may  lie  down  and  rife  again  in  fafety  and  peace. — Ad  mi- 
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nidration  mud  be  fupported — there  are  always  perform 
wl^o  wilh  to  poffefs  the  power  that  is  exercifed  by  the 
prelent  miniders,  and  would  turn  them  out. — How  is  all 
this  to  be  remedied  ? — I  fee  no  way  but  by  applying  to 
the  felfifh  views  of  individuals— by  rewarding  the  friends 
of  adminiftration — this  may  be  done  with  perfeft  virtue 
and  from  this  the  felfifh  will  conceive  hopes,  and  will 
fuppoit  a  virtuous  minidry — but  they  are  as  ready  to 
help  a  wicked  one. —  I  his  becomes  the  greated  misfor¬ 
tune  of  a  Iree  nation. — Miniders  are  tempted  to  bribe — 
and,  if  a  fydematic  oppofition  be  confidered  as  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  a  practical  conditution,  it  is  almod  indifpen- 
lable — and  it  is  no  where  fo  prevalent  as  in  a  pure  de- 
mociacy.  Laws  may  be  contrived  to  make  it  very  trou- 
olefome  but  can  never  extirpate  it,  nor  greatly  dimi- 
mfii  it  this  can  be  done  only  by  defpotifm,  or  by  nati¬ 
onal  virtue.— It  is  a  fhameful  complaint — we  fhouldnot 
reprobate  a  few  miniders,  but  the  thou  lands  who  take  the 
bribes. — Nothing  tends  fo  much  todiminifh  it  in  a  cor¬ 
rupted  nation  as  great  limitations  to  the  elegibility  of  re- 
prefentatives — and  this  is  the  beauty  of  our  conditution. 


We  have  not  dif covered,  therefore,  by  this  boaded  Il¬ 
lumination,  that  Princes  and  fuperiors  are  ufelefs,  and 
mud  vanifh  from  the  earth;  nor  that  the  people  have  now 
attained  full  age,  and  are  fit  to  govern  themfelves.  We 
want  only  to  revel  for  a  little  on  the  lad  fruits  of  nati¬ 
onal  cultivation,  which  we  would  quickly  confume,  and 
never  allow  to  be  railed  again. — No  matter  how  this  pro- 
grefs  began,  whether  from  concelfion  or  ufurpation — We 
podels  it,  and  if  wife,  we  will  preferve  it,  by  prclerving 
its  ind  if  pen  fable  fupports.  They  have  indeed  been  fre¬ 
quently  employed  very  improperly,  but  their  mod  per¬ 
nicious  abufe  has  been  this  breed  of  fcribbling  vermin, 
•which  have  made  the  body-politic  fmart  in  every  limb* 
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Hear  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  the  fages  of 
-France  by  their  Prince,  the  Father  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
unfortunate  martyr  of  Monarchy.  u  By  the  principles 
of  our  new  Philofophers,  the  Throne  no  longer  wears 
the  fp]  end  our  of  divinity.  They  maintain  that  it  arofe 
from  violence,  and  that  by  the  fame  juftice  that  force 
ereded  it,  force  may  again  fh'ake  it,  and  overturn  it. 
The  people  can  never  give  up  their  power.  They  only 
let  it  out  for  their  own  advantage,  and  always  retain  the 
right  to  refcind  the  contract,  and  refume  it  whenever 
their  perfonal  advantage,  their  only  rule  of  conduct,  re¬ 
quires  it.  Our  philosophers  teach  in  public  what  our 
paffions  fuggefl  only  in  fecret.  1  hey  fay  to  the  Prince 
that  all  is  permitted  only  when  all  is  in  his  power,  and 
that  his  ciuty  is  fulfilled  when  he  has  pleafed  his  fancy. 
Then,  furely,  if  the  laws  of  felf-intereff,  that  is,  the  felV- 
will  of  human  pafhons,  fhall  be  fo  generally  admitted, 
that  we  thereupon  forget  the  eternal  laws  of  God  and  of 
Nature,  all  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  of  good  and  evil,  mult  be  extirpated  from  the  human 
heart.  The  throne  muff  totter,  the  lubjeds  muft  become 
unmanageable  and  mutinous,  and  their  ruler  hard-heart¬ 
ed  and  inhuman.  The  people  will  be  ineeHantly  cither 
oppieffed,or  in  an  uproar.” — u  What  fervice  will  it  be  if  I 
ordei  fuch  a  book  to  be  burnt — the  author  can  write 
another  by  to-morrow.”  i  his  opinion  of  a  Prince  is 
unpolifhed  indeed,  and  homely,  but  it  is  juft. 

W  eifhaupt  grants  that  u  there  will  be  a  terrible  cor>- 
vulhon,  and  a  ftorm — but  this  will  be  lucceeded  by  a 
calm  the  unequal  will  now  be  equal — and  when  the 
caufe  ofdiffenfion  is  thus  removed,  tire  world  will  be  in 
peace.  I  iuc,  when  the  caufes  of  diffenfion  are  remov¬ 
ed.  I  bus,  the  deftrudion  of  our  crop  by  vermin  is  at 
at  an  end  when  a  flood  has  (wept  every  tiling  away — 
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but  as  new  plants  will  fpring  up  in  the  wade,  and,  if  not 
inflantly  devoured,  will  again  cover  the  ground  with  ver¬ 
dure,  fo  the  induftry  of  man,  and  his  defire  of  comfort 
and  confideration,  will  again  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
the  diligent  a  greater  proportion  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
In  this  infant  hate  of  the  emerging  remains  of  former  cul¬ 
tivation,  comforts,  which  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Eu¬ 
rope  would  look  on  with  contempt,  will  be  great,  im¬ 
proper,  and  hazardous  acquifitions.  The  principles 
which  authorife  the  propofed  dreadful  equalifation  will 
as  jitftly  entitle  the  idle  or  unfuccefsful  of  future  days  to 
/trip  the  poSfeffor  of  his  advantages,  and  things  muft  ever 
remain  on  their  favage  level, 

III.  I  think  that  the  irapreftion  which  the  infincerity 
•of  conduct  of  thofe  inflruftors  will  leave  on  the  mind, 
muft  he  highly  ufeful.  They  are  evidently  teaching 
what  they  do  not  believe  themfelves — and  here  I  do  not 
confine  my  remark  to  their  preparatory  doftrines,  which 
they  afterwards  explode.  I  make  it  chiefly  with  refpefi 
to  their  grand  oft  eh  fi  ble  principle,  which  pervades  the 
whole,  a  principle  which  they  are  obliged  to  adopt 
again  ft  their  will.  They  know  that  the  principles  of 
virtue  are  rooted  in  tire  heart,  and  that  they  can  only  be 
frnothcred — hut  did-  they  pretend  to  eradicate  thetn  and 
*pr»oclaim  hominem  homini  lupum,  2\\  would  fpurn  at  their 
inft-ruSion/.  -  We  are  wheedled,  by  tickling  our  fancy 
with  the  notion  that  facred  virtue  is  not  only  fecure,  but 
that  it  is  only  in  fuch  hearts  that  it  exerts  its  nativejmer- 
gy.  Senfihlc  that  the  levelling  maxims  now  fpokeh  of, 
are  revolting  to  the  mind,  the  Illuminators  are  under 
the  neceflky  of  keeping  us  from  looking  at  the'ftrocking 
pifture,  by  dilplaying  a  beautiful  feene  of  Utopian  hap- 
pinefs— and  they  rock  us  afleep  by -the  eternal  lullaby 
of  morality  and  universal  ..philanthropy.  Therefore  tbe 
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foregoing  narration  of  the  perfonal  conduH  of  thefe  in- 
firu&ors  and  reformers  of  the  world,  is  highly  ufeful. 
All  this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  native  lovelinefs 
of  pure  virtue,  purged  of  the  corruptions  which  fuper- 
ftitious  fears  have  introduced,  and  alto  purged  of  the 
felfifh  thoughts  which  are  avowed  by  the  advocates  of 
what  their  opponents  call  true  religion.  This  is  faid  to 
hold  forth  eternal  rewards  to  the  good,  and  to  threaten 
the  wicked  with  dreadful  punifhment.  Experience  has 
fhown  how  inefficient  fuch  motives  are.  Can  they  be 
otherwife,  fay  our  Illuminators  ?  Are  they  not  addreff- 
ed  to  a  principle  that  is  ungenerous  and  felfifh  ?  But  our 
doftrines,  fay  they,  touch  the  hearts  of  the  worthy. 
Virtue  is  beloved  for  her  own  fake,  and  all  will  yield  to 
her  gentle  fway.  But  look,  Reader,  look  at  Spartacus 
the  murderer — at  Cato  the  keeper  of  poifons  and  the 
thief  Look  at  Tiberius,  at  Alcibiades,  and  the  reft  of 

the  Bavarian  Pandemonium. — Look  at  Poor  Bahrdt. _ 

Go  to  France  look  at  Lequinio — at  Condorcet.*-^ 
Look  at  the  Monfter  Orleans.— All  were  liars.  Their 
divinity  had  no  influence  on  their  profligate  minds. 
They  only  wanted  to  wheedle  you,  by  touching  the 
firings  of  humanity  and  goodnefs  which  are  yet  braced 
up  in  your  heart,  and  which  will  (till  yield  fweet  harmo¬ 
ny  if  you  will  accompany  their  notes  with  thofe  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  neither  clog  them  with  the  groveling  pleafures 

of  fenfe,  nor  damp  the  whole  with  the  thought  of  eter¬ 
nal  filence.  4 

De  la  Metheriefays  ( Journ .  de  Phyf.  Nov.  1 792)  that  Con- 
dorcet  was  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  old  Duke  of  Rochefou- 
cault,  who  treated  him  as  his  fon— -got  Turgot  to  create  a  lucra¬ 
tive  office  for  him,  and  raifed  him  to  all  his  eminence — yet  he  pur- 
fued  him  with  malicious  reports — and  a<£lually  employed  ruffians 

to  affiaffinate  him.  Yet  is  Condorcet’s  writing  a  model  of  huma¬ 
nity  and  tenderndfs. 

*  '  f 
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*  A  mo  ft  worthy  and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  who 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  leaving  behind  him  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  friends  to  whom  he  was  moft  tenderly  attach¬ 
ed,  often  faid  to  me  that  nothing  fo  much  affe&ed  him 
as  the  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  men. — Chara&ers 
which  were  unfpotted,  hearts  thoroughly  known  to  him- 
feff,  having  been  tried  by  many  things  which  fearch  the 
in  mo  ft  folds  of  felfifhnefs  or  malevolence — in  fhor(,  per- 
fons  whofe  judgments  were  excellent,  and  on  whofe 
worth  he  could  bave'refted  his  honor  and  his  life,  fo 
fafcinated  by  the  contagion,  that  they  came  at  laft  to 
behold,  and  even  to  commit  the  moft  atrocious  crimes 
with  delight. — He  ufed  fometimes  to  utter  a  figh  which 
pierced  my  heart,  and  would  fay,  that  it  was  caufed  by 
fome  of  thofe  things  that  had  come  acrofs  his  thoughts. 
He  breathed  his  laft  among  us,  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
poftible  to  recover  peace  of  mind,  without  a  total  obli¬ 
vion  of  the  wickednefs  and  miferics  he  had  beheld. - ■« 

What  a  valuable  advice,  u  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
ftandeth,  take  heed  left  he  fall.” — When  the  prophet 
told  Hazael  that  he  would  betray  his  Prince,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Is  thy  fervant  a  dog,  th.at  he  fhould  do  fuch 
a  thing  ?”  Yet  next  day  he  murdexed  him. 

.  Never,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  true  re¬ 
ligion  received  fo  complete  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
excellence,  as  has  been  extorted  from  the  fanatics  who 
have  attempted  to  deltroy  her.  Religion  flood  in  their 
way,  and  the  wretch  Marat,  as  well  as  the  fteady  villain 

•  p  t  «•  m  •  *••*'**  , 

Weifhaupt,  faw  that  they  could  not  proceed  till  they 
had  eradicated  all  fentiments  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  univerfe.  Human  nature,  improved  as  it  has 
been  by  Religion,  flM'unk  from  the  talks  that  were  im- 
pofed,  and  it  muft  therefore  be  brutalized — The  grand 
confederation  was  folemnly  fworn  to  by  millions  in  every 
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corner  of  France — but,  as  Mirabeau  faid  of  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  it  muft  be  made  only  the 
u  Almanac  of  the  bygone  year” — Therefore  Lequinio 
muft  write  a  book,  declaring  oaths  to  be  nonfenfe,  un¬ 
worthy  of  fanfculottes,  and  all  religion  to  be  a  farce. — • 
Not  long  after,  they  found  that  they  had  fome  ufe  for  a 
God — but  he  was  gone — and  they  could  not  find  another. 
— Their  conftitution  was  gone — and  they  have  not  yet 
found  another. — What  is  now  left  them  on  which  they 
can  depend  for  awing  a  man  into  a  refpeflfor  truth  in 
his  judicial  declarations  ? — what  but  the  honor  of  a  Ci¬ 
tizen  of  France,  who  laughs  at  all  engagements,  which 
he  has  broken  again  and  again. — Religion  has  taken  off 
with  her  every  fenfe  of  human  duty. — What  can  we  ex¬ 
pert  but  villany  from  an  Archbifhop  of  Paris  and  his 
chapter,  who  made  a  public  profeftion  that  they  had 
been  playing  the  villains  for  many  years,  teaching  what 
they  thought  to  be  a  bundle  of  lies  P  What  but  the  very 
thing  which  they  have  done,  cutting  each  others  throats. 
Have  not  the  enlightened  citizens  of  France  applauded 
the  execution  of  their  fathers  ?  Have  not  the  furies  of 
Paris  denounced  their  own  children  ? — But  turn  your 
eyes  from  the  horrifying  fpeBacIe,  and  think  on  your 
own  noble  defeent  and  alliance.  You  are  not  the  acci* 
dental  productions  of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  work  of  a' 
Great  Artift,  creatures  that  are  cared  for,  born  to  rto- 
ble  prof pefts,  and  conduced  to  them  by  the  plaineft  and 
moft  firnple  precepts,  4S  to  do  juftly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  before  God,”  not  bewildered  by 
the  falfe  and  fluttering  glare  of  French  Philofophv,  but 
conducted  by  this  clear,  fingle  light,  perceivable  by  all, 
4*  Do  to  others  what  you  fhould  reafonably  expett  them 
to  do  to  you.  ’ 
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Think  not  the  Mufe  whole  fober  voice  you  hear,-  " 
Contrails  with  bigot  frown  her  fullen  brow> 

Calls  round  Religion’s  orb  the  mills  of  Fear, 

Or  fhades  with  horror  what  with  frrules  Ihould  glow. 

No — Ihe  would  warm  you  with  feraphic  fire, 

Heirs  as  ye  are  of  Heaven’s  eternal  day. 

Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  Heaven  afpire. 

Not  fink  and  Humber  in  your  cells  of  clay.-  ' 

-  .  v  •  ■ 

Is  this  the  bigot’s  rant?  Away  ye  vain. 

Your  doubts,  your  fears,  in  gloomy  dulnefs  deep  ; 

Go — foothe  your  fouls  in  ficknefs,  death,  or  pain, 
With  the  fad  folace  of  eternal  fleep.  '  “* 


*•> 


s 


r 


Yet  know,  vain  fceptics,  know,,  th’  Almighty  Mind, 
Who  breath’d  on  man  a  portion  cf  his  fire> 

Bade  his  free  foul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin’d. 

To  Heaven,  to  immortality  afpire. 


Nor  fiiall  this  pile  of  hope  his  bounty  rear’d. 

By  vain  philofophy  be  e’er  dellroy’d  ^ 

Eternity,  by  all  or  hop’d  or  fear’d, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  fuffer’d  or  enjoy’d. 

M  A  s  o  Nr. 


l  he  unfortunate  Prince  who  has  taken  refuge  in  this 
kingdom,  and  whole  fituation  among  us  is  an  illuftrious 
mark  of  the  generofity  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  its  laws,  faid  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen  about 
him,  that  “  if  this  country  was  to  efcape  the  general 
wreck  of  nations,  it  would  owe  its  prefervation  to  Reli¬ 
gion.” — When  this  was  doubted,  and  it  was  obferved, 
that  there  had  not  been  wanting  many  Religionifts  in 
France;  “True,”  faid  the  Prince,  u  but  they  were 
not  in  earned. — I  fee  here  a  ferious  intereft  in  the  thing. 
1  he  people  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  go  to 
church — they  underftand  fomething  of  it,  and  take  an 
intereft  in  it.”  May  his  obfervation  be  juft,  and  his  ex¬ 
pectations  be  fulfilled  ! 
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IV.  I  would  again  call  upon  my  country  women  with 
the  mod  earneft  concern,  and  befeech  them  to  confider 
this  fubje&asof  more  particular  importance  to  them- 
felves  than  even  to  the  men. — While  woman  is  conlider- 
ed  as  a  refpe&able  moral  agent,  training  along  with 
burfelves  for  endlefs  improvement ;  then,  and  only  then, 
will  {he  be  confidered  by  lordly  man  as  his  equal ; — then, 
and  only  then,  will  {he  be  allowed  to  have  any  rights, 
and  thofe  rights  be  refpe&cd.  Strip  women  of  this  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  they  become  the  drudges  of  man’s  indo¬ 
lence,  or  the  pampered  playthings  of  his  idle  hours,  fub- 
je£t  to  his  caprices,  and  {laves  to  his  mean  paftions.  Soon 
will  their  prefent  empire  of  gallantry  be  over.  It  is  a 
refinement  of  manners  which  fprang  from  Chriftianity  ; 
and  when  Chriftianity  is  forgotten,  this  artificial  diadem 
will  be  taken  from  their  heads,  and,  unlefs  they  adopt  the 
ferocious  fentiments  of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  and  join 
in  the  general  uproar,  they  will  fink  into  the  infignificance 
of  the  women  in  the  turbulent  republics  of  Greece, 
where  they  are  never  feen  in  the  bufy  haunts  of  men,  if 
we  except  four  or  five,  who,  during  the  courfe  of  as  ma¬ 
ny  centuries,  emerged  from  the  general  obfcurity,  and 
appear  in  the  hiftoric  page,  by  their  uncommon  talents, 
and  by  the  faerifice  of  what  my  fair  countrywomen  ftill 
hold  to  be  the  ornament  of  their  fex.  I  would  remind 

-  them  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  retain  their  pre- 

-  fent  honorable  ftation  in  focietv.  They  are  our  early 

■r  A  -  *  **  y 

inftructors,  and  while  mothers  in  the  refpeCtable  ftations 
of  life  continued  to  inculcate  on  the  tender  minds  of  their 
fons  a  veneration  for  the  precepts  of  Religion,  their  pli- 
ent  children,  receiving  their  inftru&ions  along  with  the 
affeftionate  carefies  of  their  mothers,  got  imprefiions 
which  long  retained  their  force,  and  which  protected 
them  from  the  impuHes  of  youthful  paftions,  till  ripening 
years  fitted  their  minds  lor  liftening  to  ferious  infhudi- 
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on  from  their  public  teachers.  Sobriety  and  decency  of 
manners  were  then  no  liar  on  the  character  of  a  youth,  and 
he  was  thought  capable  of  ftruggling  for  independence, 
01  pre-eminence,  (it  either  for  (upporting  or  defending 
liie  date,  although  he  was  neither  a  toper  nor  a  rake.  I> 
believe  that  no  man  who  has  feen  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
IiL  will  deny  that  the  manners  of  youth  are  fadly  change 
ed  in  this  rcfpeB.  And,  without  preluming  to  (ay  that' 
this  has  proceeded  from  the  neglea,and  almoft  total  cef- 
fation  of  the  moral  education  of  the  nurfery,  I  think  my- 
fel(  well  warranted,  from  my  owm  obfervation,  to  fay 
that  this  education  and  the  fober  manners  of  young  men 
have  quitted  us  together. 

Some  will  call  this  prudery,  and  croaking.  But  I  ami 
almoft  tranferibing  irom  Cicero,  and  from  Ouintilian. — ( 
Cornelia,  Aurelia,  Attia,  and  other  ladies  of  the  firft 
rank,  are  praiied  by  Cicero  only  for  their  eminence  in  this 
refpeQ:  ;  but  not  hecaufe  they  were  Jingular .  Quintile 
an  fays  that  in  the  time  immediately  prior  to  his  own,  it 
had  been  the  general  practice  of  the  ladies  of  rank  tofuper- 
intend  the  moral  education  both  of  fons  and  daughters. 
But  of  late,  fays  he,  they  are  fo  engaged  in  continual  and 
corrupting  amufements,  fuch  as  the  fhows  of  gladiators, 
horfc-racing,  and  deep  play,  that*  they  have  no  time,  and 
have  yielded  their  places  to  Greek  governeffes  and  tu¬ 
tors,  outcafls  of  a  nation  more  fubdued  bv  their  own  vi- 

j  j 

ces  than  by  the  Roman  arms.  I  dare  fay  this  was  laugh¬ 
ed  at,  as  croaking  about  the  corruption  of  the  age. 

But  what  was  the  confequence  of  all  this? — The  Ro¬ 
mans  became  the  mod  abandoned  voluptuaries,  and,  to. 
preferve  their  mean  pleal urcs,  they  crouched  as  willing 
flaves  to  a  faccefiion  of  the  vilell  tyrants  that  ever  dis¬ 
graced  humanity. 
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What  a  noble  fund  of  felf-eftimation  would  our  fair 
partners  acquire  to  themfelves,  if,  by  reforming  the 
manners  of  the  young  generation,  they  iliould  be  the 
means  of  reftoring  peace  to  the  world  !  They  have  it  in 
their  power i  by  the  renewal  of  the  good  old  cuftom  of 
early  inftru£hon,  and  perhaps  dill  more,  by  impreffing 
on  the  minds  of  their  daughters  the  fame  fentiments,  and 
obliging  them  to  refpetl  fobriety  and  decency  in  the 
youth,  and  pointedly  to  with-hold  their  fmil.es  and  civi¬ 
lities  from  all  who  tranfgrefs  thefe  in  the  finalleft  decree. 
Th  is  is  a  method  of  proceeding  that  will  mojl  certainly 
be  victorious .  Then  indeed  will  the  women  be  the  fa- 
viours  of  their  country.  While  therefore  the  German 
fair  have  been  repeatedly  branded  with  having  welcomed 
the  French  invaders,*  let  our  Ladies  hand  up  for  the 
honor  of  free-born  Britons,  by  turning  again (t  the  pre¬ 
tended  enlighteners  of  the  world,  the  arms  which  nature 
has  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  thofe  profligates 
have  prefumptuoufly  expected  to  employ  in  extending 
their  influence  over  mankind.  The  empire  of  beauty 
is  but.fhort,  but  the  empire  of  virtue  is  durable  ;  nor  is 
there  an  inftance  to  be  met  with  of  its  decline.  If  it  be 
yet  poffible  to  reform  the  world,  it  is  poflible  for  the 
fair.  Bv  the  conflitution  of  human  nature,  they  mud 
always  appear  as  the  ornament  of  human  life,  and  be 
the  objects  of  fondnefs  and  affection  ;  fo  that  if  any 
thing  can  make  headagaind  the  felfifh  and  overbearing 
difpofitions  of  man,  it  is  his  refpedtful  regard  for  the  lex. 

*  I  have  met  with  this  charge  in  many  places  ;  and  one  book 
in  particular,  written  by  a  PruiTian  General  Officer,  who  was  in 
the  country  over-run  by  the  French  troops,  gives  a  detail  of  the  cor* 
du6t  of  the  women  that  is  very  remarkable.  Fie  aifo  fays,  that  in¬ 
fidelity  has  become  very  prevalent  among  the  ladies  in  the  higher 
circles.  Indeed  this  melancholy  account  is  to  be  found  in  many 
paffiages  of  the  private  correfpoadence  of  the  Illuminati. 
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But  mere  fond nefs  has  but  little  of  the  rational  creature 
hi  it,  and  we  fee  it  harbour  every  day  in  the  bread  thar 
]St  with  the  meaneft  and  mod  turbulent  paflions. 
No  where  is  it  fo  ftrong  as  in  the  harems  of  the  ead  ;  and 
as  long  as  the  women  afk  nothing  of  the  men  but  fond-. 


nefs  and  admiration,  they  will  get  nothing  elfe— they* 
will  never  be  rdpeded.  But  let  them  roufe  themfelves, 
afTeit  tnen  dignity,  by  fhewing  their  own  elevated  fen-’ 
timents  of  human  nature,  and  by  afting  up  to  this  claim, 
and  they  may  then  command  the  world. 


V.  Another  good  confequence  that  fhould  refult  from 
the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  proceedings  of 
thi^  confpiracy  is,  that  fince  the  fafeinating  pifture  of 
human  life,  by  which  men  have  been  wheedled  into  im¬ 
mediate  anarchy  and  rebellion,  is  infincere,  and  a  mere 
artificial  creature  of  the  imagination,  it  can  have  no  ftea- 
dincfs,  but  mull  be  changed  by  every  freak  of  fancy,  or 
by  every  ingenious  fophid,  who  can  give  an  equal  plau- 
fibihty  to  whatever  luits  his  prefent  views.  It  is  as  much 
an  airy  phantom  as  any  other  whim  of  Free  Mafonry, 
and  has  no  prototype,  no  original  pattern  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  to  which  recoui  fe  may  always  be  had,  to  correft 
midakes,  and  keep  things  in  a  condant  tenor.  Has  not 
b  ranee  given  the  mod  unequivocal  proofs  of  this  ?  Was 
not  the  declaration  or  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  produftion 
of  their  mod  brilliant  Illuminators,  a  pitture  in  abflrafto, 
w  here  man  was  placed  at  a  didance  from  the  eye,  that  no 
falfe  light  of  local  fituation  might  pervert  the  judgment 
or  engage  the  padions  f  Was  it  not  declared  to  be  the 
madcrpiecc  of  human  wifdom  ?  Did  not  the  nation  con¬ 
sider  it  at  lei  lure  ?  and  having  it  continually  before  their 
eyes,  did  they  not,  dep  by  dep,  give  their  affent  to  the 
different  articles  of  their  Conditution,  derived  from  it, 
and  fabricated  by  their  mod  choice  Illuminators  ?  And 
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did  not  this  Conftitution  draw  the  applaufcs  of  the  bright 
geniufes  of  other  nations,  who  by  this  time  were  bufv  in 
perfttading,  each  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  i<rno- 
ramufes  in  daddies,  and  patient  (laves  of  oppreffion  or 
of  ancient  prejudices  ?  Did  not  panegyrics  on  it  i fit  e 
from  every  garret  in  London  ?  Where  is  it  now  ?  where 
is  its  fucceffor  ?  Has  any  one  plan  of  government  fub- 
iifted,  except  while  it  was  fupported  by  the  incontroula- 
ble  and  inexorable  power  of  the  guillotine  ?  Is  not  tire 
prefent  adminidradon  of  France  as  much  as  ever  the  ob- 
jeft  of  difcontent  and  ofterror,  and  its  coercions  as  like 
as  ever  to  the  fummary  judice  of  the  Parifian  mob  ?  Is 
there  any  probability  of  its  permanency  in  a  (late  of 
peace,  when  the  fears  of  a  foreign  enemy  no  longer  give 
a  confolidation  to  their  meafures,  and  oblige  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  agree  among  themfelves,or  immediately  to  peridi  ? 


VL  The  above  accounts  evince  in  the  mod  uncon¬ 
trovertible  manner  the  dangerous  tendency  of  all  myfli- 
cal  focieties,  and  of  all  aflbciations  who  hold  fccrct 
meetings.  ■  We  fee  that  their  uniform  progrefs  has  been 
from  frivolity  and  nonfenfe  to  wickednefs  and  fedition. 
Weifhaupt  has  been  at  great  pains  to  fhow  the  good  cf- 
fetls  of  fecrecy  in  the  AfTbciation,  and  the  arguments 
are  valid  for  his  purpofe.— But  all  his  arguments  are  fo 

manydtffuafive  advices  to  every  thinking  and  fober  mind 

The  man  who  really  widies  to  difeover  an  abdrufe  truth 
will  place  himfelf,  if  poflible,  in  a  calm  htuation,  and 
will  by  no  means  expofe  himfelf  to  the  impatient  hank- 
ermg  for  fecrets  and  Wonders-and  He  will  always  fear 
that  a  thing  which  refolutely  conceals  itfelf  cannot  bear 
tne  light  ■  All  who  have  fenoufly  employed  thcmfelves 
in -the  difcqvery  of  truth  have  found  the  great  advanta¬ 
ges  of  open  -communication  of  fentiment.  And  it  is 
'  -  W  w 
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againft  common  fenfe  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  thing 
ofvaft  importance  to  mankind  which  is  yet  a  fecret,  and 
which  mud  be  kept  a  fecret  in  order  to  be  ufeful.  This 
is  againft  the  whole  experience  of  mankind — And  furely 
to  hug  in  one’s  bread  a  fecret  of  fuch  mighty  importance, 
is  to  give  the  lie  to  all  our  profeffions  of  brotherly  love. 
What  a  folecifm  !  a  fecret  to  enlighten  and  reform  the 
whole  world. — We  render  all  our  endeavours  impotent 
when  we  grafp  at  a  thing  beyond  our  power.  Let  an  af¬ 
fociation  be  formed  with  a  ferious  plan  for  reforming 
its  own  members,  and  let  them  extend  their  numbers  in 
proportion  as  they  fucceed — this  might  do  fome  good. — 
But  muft  the  way  of  doing  this  be  a  fecret  ? — It  may  be 
to  many — who  will  not  look  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found 
• — It  is  this, 

i(  Do  good — feek  peace — and  pnrfue  it.” 

But  it  is  almod  affronting  the  reader  to  fuppofe  argu¬ 
ments  neceffary  on  this  point.  If  there  be  a  necefiity 
for  fecrecy,  the  purpofe  of  the  Affociation  is  either  fri¬ 
volous,  or  it  is  fclfifii. 

*  V 

Now,  in  either  cafe,  the  danger  of  fuch  fecret  affcm- 
blies  is  manifeft. — Mere  frivolity  can  never  ferioufly  oc¬ 
cupy  men  come  to  age.  And  accordingly  we  fee  that 
in  every  quarter  of  Europe  where  Free  Mafonry  has 
been  eftablifhed,  the  Lodges  have  become  feedbeds  of 
public  mifehief.  I  believe  that  no  ordinary  Brother 
will  fay,  that  the  occupations  in  the  Lodges  are  any 
thing  better  than  frivolous,  very  frivolous  indeed.  The 
dillribution  of  charity  needs  be  no  fecret,  and  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  employment  of  the  meeting.— 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  in  human  nature  that  the  great¬ 
er  we  fuppofe  the  frivolity  of  fuch  an  affociation  to  be, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  ceafing  to  give  fufficient 
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•occupation  to  the  mind,  and  the  greater  is  the  rifle  that 
the  meetings  may  be  employed  to  other  purpofes  which 
require  concealment.  When  this  happens,  feH-intercft 
alone  muft  prompt  and  rule,  and  now  there  is  no  length 
that  fome  men  will  not  go,  when  they  think  themfelves 
in  no  danger  of  detection  and^punifhment.  The  whole 
proceedings  of  the  fee  ret  focieties  of  Free  Mafons  on  the 
Continent  (and  I  am  authorifed  to  fay,  of  fome  Lodges 
in  Britain)  have  taken  one  turn,  and  this  turn  is  perfe£L 
ly  natural.  In  all  countries  there  are  men  of  licentious 
morals.  Such  men  wifh  to  have  a  fafe  opportunity  of 
indulging  their  wits  in  fa  tire  and  farcafm  ;  and  they  are 
pleafed  with  the  fupport  of  others. — The  defire  of  mak¬ 
ing  profelytes  is  in  every  bread — and  it  is  whetted  by 
the  reftraints  of  fociety. — And  all  countries  have  difeon- 
tented  men,  whofe  grumblings  will  raife  di ['content  in 
others,  who  might  not  have  attended  to  fome  of  the 
trifling  hardfhips  and  injuries  they  met  with,  had  they 
not  been  reminded  of  them.  To  be  difeontented,  and  nor. 
to  think  of  fehemes  of  redrefs,  is  what  we  cannot  think 
natural  or  manly  ; — and  where  can  fuch  fenti merits  and 
fchemes  find  fuch  fafe  utterance  and  fuch  probable  flip- 
port  as  in  a  fecret  fociety  ?  Free  Mafonry  is  innocent 
•of  all  thefe  things  ;  but  free  Mafonry  has  been  abu  feck 
-and  at  laft  totally  perverted — and  fo  will  and  muff  any 
fuch  fecret  affociation,  as  long  as  men  are  licentious  in 
their  opinions  or  wicked  in  their  difpofitions. 


It  were  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  therefore  that  the  whole 
Fraternity  would  imitate  the  truly  benevolent  conduft 
of  thole  German  Lodges  who  have  formally  broken  up, 
and  made  a  patriotic  facrifice  of  their  amufement  to  the 
y  ^  ^  t  c .  I  cannot  think  the  facrificc  great  or 

coflly.  It  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to  fan d  as  pleafant  a 
way  of  palling  a  vacant  hour — and  the  charitable  deeds 
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or  the  members  need  not  diminifh  in  the  fmallefl  degree. 
E\eiy  per  Ion’s  little  circle  of  acquaintance  will  give  him 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  kind  diipofitions,  without 
the  chance  of  being  rmftaken  in  the  worth  of  the  perfon 
on  'whom  he  beftows  his  favors.  There  is  no  occafion 


to  go  to  St.  Peterfburg  fora  poor  Brother,  nor  to  India 
foi  a  conveit  to  Chriftianity,  as  long  as  we  fee  fo  many 
fufferers  and  infidels  among  ourfelves. 


But  rpr.  only  are  fecret  focieties  dangerous,  but  all  fo- 
cieties  v  hofe  object  is  myfterious.  The  whole -hiftory 
ot  man  is  a  proof  of  this  pofition.  In  no  age  or  country 
has  there  ever  appeared  a  myfterious  affociation  which 
dm  not  in  time  become  a  public  nuifance.  Ingenious  or 
ueiigning  men  of  letters  have  attempted  to  fhow  that 
to  me  of  the  ancient  myfteries  were  ufeful  to  mankind, 
containing  rational  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  This 
was  the  ftrong  hold  of  Weifhaupt,  and  he  quotes  the 
Llouhnian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  other  myfteries.  But 
furely  their  external  figns  and  tokens  were  every  thing 
that  is  (hocking  to  decency  and  civil  order.  It  is  un¬ 
common  prefumption  for  the  learned  of  the  18th  centu-, 
ry  to  pretend  to  know  more  about  them  than  their  con¬ 


temporaries,  the  philoibphcrs,  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 

I  hefe  give  no  luch  account  of  them.  I  would  defire 
any  perfoo  who  admires  the  ingenious  differtations  of 
Dr.  War  burton  to  read  a  dull  German  book,  called  Ca- 
ratterijlik  der  My/lerien  dtr  Altern ,  puhlifhed  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1787.  The  author  contents  himfeJf  with  a  pati¬ 
ent  collection  of  every  ferap  of  every  ancient  author 
who  has  faid  any  thing  about  them.  If  the  reader  can 
fee  any  thing  in  them  but  the  moft  abfurd  and  immoral 
,polytheifm  and  fable,  he  muft  take  words  in  a  fenfe  that 
is  ufelefs  in  reading  any  other  piece  of  ancient  coni  pofi¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  Dionyfiacs  of  Ionia  had 
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forne  fcientific  fecrets,  viz.  all  the  knowledge  of  practi¬ 
cal  mechanics  which  was  employed  by  their  architects 
and  engineers,  and  that  they  were  really  a  Mafonic  Fra¬ 
ternity.  But,  like  the  Illuminati ,  they  tagged  to  the  fe- 
crcts  of  Mafonry  the  fecret  of  drunkenness  and  debauch¬ 
ery  ;  they  had  their  Sifter  Lodges,  and  at  la  ft  became 
rebels,  fubverters  of  the  States  where  they  were  protect¬ 
ed,  till  aiming  at  the  dominion  of  all  Ionia,  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the -neighbouring  States  and  di'fpcrfed.  They 
were  Illuminators  too,  and  wanted  to  introduce  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Bacchus  over  the  whole  country,  as  appears  in  the 
account  of  them  given  by  Strabo. — Perhaps  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans  had  alfo  foine  fcientific.  fecrets  ;  but  they  too 
were  Illuminators,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  overfet 
the  State,  and  were  themfelves  oveiTct. 


Nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  a  myftic.  Afiociaiion.  The 
object  remaining  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  the 
reft  limply  put  a  ring  in  their  own  nofes,  by  which  they 
may  he  led  about  at  pleafttre  ;  and  (till  panting  'after  the 
fecret,  they  are  the  better  pleaded  the  lets  they  (he  of 
their  way.  A  mytlical  object  enables  the  leader  to  (hi ft 
ins  ground  as  he  plcafes,  and  to  accommodate  him  felt  to 
every  current  fafhion  or  ‘prejudice.  This  again  gives 
him  almoft  unlimited  power  ;  for  he  canunake  ufe  of 
thefe  prejudices  to  lead  men  by  troops.  Ho  irod.s  iheipi 
already  aftociated  by  their  prejudices,  ami  waiting  for*a 
leader  to  concentrate  their  ftrength  and  fet  ther/i  in  ’mo¬ 
tion.  And  when  once  great  bodies  of  men  are  fet  in 
motion,  with  a  creature  of  their  fancy  fora  guide,  even 
the  engineer  him  felt  cannot  fay,  Thus  far  (halt  thoiV 
go,  and  no  fauther.” 


\  II.  We  may  alio  gather  from  what  we  have  feert. 
mat  all  declamations  on  univerial  philanthropy  are  dan- 
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gerous.  Their  natural  and  immediate  effetd  on  the 
mind  is  to  increafe  the  difcontents  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  of  thofe  in  the  laborious  ranks  of  life.  No  one' 
even  of  the  Illuminators,  will  deny  that  thefe  ranks  mull 
be  filled,  if  focicty  exifts  in.  any  degree  of  cultivation 
whatever,  and  that  there  will  always  be  a  greater  num~ 
ber  of  men  who  have  no  farther  profpeft,  Surely  it  is 
unkind  to  put  (uch  men  continually  in  mind  of  a  Hate  in 
which  they  might  be  at  their  eafe;  and  it  is  unkindnefs 
unmixed,  becaufe  all  the  change  that  they  will  produce 
will  be,  that  James  will  ferve  John,  who  formerly  was 
t  ee  fervant  of  James.  Such  declamations  naturally  tend 
to  caufe  men  to  make  light  of  the  obligations  and  duties 
of  common  patriotifm,  becaufe  thefe  are  reprefented  as 
fubordinate  and  inferior  to  the  greater  and  more  noble 
affeflion  of  univerfal  benevolence.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
lay  that  patriotifm  is  founded  in  a  rationally-perceived 
pre-eminence  or  excellence  of  the  focietv  with  which  we 
are  connected.  But  if  it  be  a  faft  that  focicty  will  not 
advance  Unlefs  its  members  take  an  interefl  in  it,  and 
that  human  nature  improves  only  in  fociety,  lurely  this 
interefl  fliould  be  cherifhed  in  every  bread.  Perhaps 
national  union  arifes  from  national  animofity  ; — but  they 
are  plainly  diflinguifhable,  and  union  is  not  neceffarily 
produttivc  of  iiyuftice.  The  fame  arguments  that  have 
any  force  againli  patriotifm  are  equally  good  againft  the 
preference  which  natural  inflinft  gives  parents  for  their 
children  ;  and  furely  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  maintaining  this  in  its  full  force,  fubjeci  however  to 
the  precife  laws  of  j uftice^ 

But  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  adduce  paternal  or  filial  af- 
fefclion  in  defence  of  patriotifm  and  loyalty,  fince  even 
thofe  natural  inftinbts  arc  reprobated  by  the  Illuminati , 
as  hofiile  to  the  all-comprehending  philanthropy.  Mr. 
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de  la  Metherie  fays,  that  among  the  memorials  fent  from 
the  clubs  in  England  to  the  National  Affernbly,  he  read 
two  (printed)  in  which  the  Affernbly  was  requested  to 
eftablifh  a  community  of  wives,  and  to  take  children 
from  their  parents,  and  educate  them  for  the  nation.  In 
full  compliance  with  this  dictate  of  univerfal  philanthro¬ 
py,  W  eifhaupt  would  have  murdered  his  own  child  and 
his  concubine — and  Orleans  voted  the  death  of  his  near 
relation. 


Indeed,  of  all  the  confequences  of  Illumination,  the 
molt  melancholy  is  this  revolution  which  it  fcerns  to 
operate  in  the  heart  of  man — this  forcible  facrihce  of 
every  affection  of  the  heart  to  an  ideal  divinity,  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination. — It  fcerns  a  prodigy,  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  farther  we  advance, 
or  vainly  fuppofe  that  we  do  advance,  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  mental  powers,  the  more  are  our  moral  feelings 


flattened  and  done  away.  I  remember  reading,  long 
ago,  a  ditTertation  on  the  nurfmg  of  infants  by  a  French 

academician,  Le  Cointre  of  Verfailles.  lie  indelicately 

✓ 

fupports  his  theories  by  the  cafe  of  his  own  fon,  a  weak 
puny  infant,  whom  his  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  con¬ 
tinually  applied  to  her  bofom,  fo  that  fire  rarely  could 
get  two,  hours  of  deep  during  the  time  of  fuelling  him. 
Mr.  Le  Cointre  fays,  that  fhe  contraflcd  for  this  infant 
unc  partialite  tout-a-fait  dcraifonablc — Plato,  or  So- 
/ ,  ^  ^  ^  would  probably  have  explained  this 

by  the  habitual  cxercife  of  pity,  a  very  endearing  emo¬ 
tion. — But  our  Academician,  better  illuminated,  folves 
it  by  ftimuli  on  the  papilla r,  and  on  the  nerves  of  the 
ikin,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  humifying  aura *  &c.  and 
does  not  feem  to  think  that  young  Le  Cointre  was  much 
indebted  to  his  mother.  It  would  amufe  me  to  learn 
that  this  was  the  wretch  Le  Cointre,  Major  of  the  Na- 
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ticnai  Guards  of  Verfailles,  who  countenanced  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  {hocking  t  re  a  Ion  and  barbarity  of  thofe  ruf¬ 
fians  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  1789.  Complete 
freezing  of  the  heart  would  (I  think)  be  the  confluence 
of  a  theory  which  could  perfeQly  explain  the  affections 
fiv  vibrations  or  cryftaliizations— Nay,  any  very  per- 
fc\t  theory  of  moral  fentiments  mult  have  fomething  of 
this  tendency.— Perhaps  the  ancient  fyftems  of  moral 
phtlofophy,  which  were  chiefly  fearches  after  the  fum- 

mum  bonum »  and  fyftems  of  moral  duties,  tended  more 
to  form  and  {Lengthen  the  heart,  and  produce  a  worthy 
man,  than  the  molt  perfect  theory  of  modern  times, 
which  explains  every  phenomenon  by  means  of  a  nice 
anatomy  of  our  affections. 


So  far  { he  1  e fore  as  we  are  really  more  illuminated,  it 
may  chance  to  give  us  an  eafier  victory  over  the  natural' 
or  inftinftive  attachments  of  mankind,  and  make  the  fa- 
<  rihce  to  univerfal  philanthropy  lefs  coftly  to  the  heart. 
I  do  not  however  pretend  to  fay  that  this  is  really  the 
cafe  :  but  I  think  my f elf  fully  warranted  to  fay.  that  in- 
crcafc  of  virtuous  affeftions  in  general  has  not  been  the 
fruit  01  modern  Illumination.  I  will  not  again  ficken 
the  reader,  by  calling  his  attention  to  Weifhaupt  and  his 
aflociates  or  fucceflbrs.  But  let  us  candidly  contem¬ 
plate  the  world  around  us,  and  particularly  the  perpetu¬ 
al  advocates  of  univerfal  philanthropy.  What  have  been 
the  general  ef hefts  of  their  continual  declamations?  Sure¬ 
ly  very  melancholy  ;  nor  can  it  cahly  be  othenvife. — 
An  ideal  ftandard  is  continually  referred  to.  This  is 
made  gigantic*  by  being  always  feen  indiflindtly,  as  thro’ 
a  mid,  or  rather  a_fi uttering  air.  In  comparifon  with 
this,  every  feeling  that  we  have  been  accu  homed  to  re- 
Ipeft  vanifhes  as  infignificant ;  and, adopting  the  [efuiti- 
cal  ma;yun;  that  “the^great  end  fanftifies  every  mean/’  this 
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fum  of  Cofmo-political  good  is  made  to  cclipfe  or  cover 
all  the  prefent  evils  which  mull  be  endured  for  it.  The 
faft  now  is,  that  we  are  become  fo  familiarifed  with  enor¬ 
mities,  fuch  as  brutality  to  the  weaker  fex,  cruelty  to' 
old  age,  wanton  refinement  on  barbarity,  that  we  now 
hear  unmoved  accounts  of  feenes,  from  which,  a  few- 
years  ago,  we  would  have  fhrunk  back  with  horror/ 
Vv  ith  cold  hearts,  and  a  metaphylical  fcale,  we  meafure 
the  prefent  miferies  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  com- 
paie  them  with  the  accumulated  miferies  of  former  times, 
occafioned  through  a  courfe  of  ages,  and  aferibed  to  the* 
ambition  of  Princes.  In  this  artificial  manner  are  the' 
atrocities  of  France  extenuated ;  and  we  druggie,  and 
partly  fucceed,  in  reafoning  ourfelves  out  of  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  link  men  together  in  fociety.— ' The  ties  of 
fathei,  hufband*,  brother,  friend — all  are  abandoned 
for  an  emotion  which  we  mu  ft  even  drive  to  excite-*- 
univerfal  philanthropy.  But  this  is  fad  perverfion  of 
nature.  “  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 

fecn,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  feen  ?” _ 

Still  1'efs  can  he  love  this  ideal- being,  of  which  he  labours 
to  conjure  up  fome  indiftinQ:  and  fleeting  notion.  It  is* 
alfo  highly  ablurd ;  for,  in  trying  to  colleft  the  circum- 
dances  which  conftitute  the- enjoyments  of  this- Citizen* 
of  the  World,  we  find  ourfelves  ju<ft  brought  back  to- 
the*  very-  moral  feelings'  which  we  are:  wantonly  throwing 
away.  Wdfhaupt  allures  us  by  the  happineikof  the 
patriarchal  life  as  th zjrmmum  bonmi  of  man.  But  if  i# 
L  any  thing  more- than  eating  and  deeping,  and  bullying 
vvith  the  neighbouring'  patriarchs,  it  mud  confift  in  the 
domedic  ana  neighbourly  affeQions,  and  every  other* 
<a6reeable  moral  feeling,  all*  which  are;to  be1  had  in  aiu* 
prefent  date  in  greater  abundance. 


,  .  .  -J — 
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But  this  is  all  a  pretence ; — the  wicked  corrupters  of 
mankind  have  no  fuch  views  of  human  felicity,  nor 
would  they  be  contented  with  it; — they  want  to  intrigue 
and  to  lead  ; — and  their  patriarchal  life  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofe  of  tickling  the  fancy  as  the  Arcadia  of  the  po¬ 
ets.  Horace  fhows  the  frivolity  of  thefe  declamations, 
without  formally  enouncing  the  moral,  in  his  pretty  Qde,, 

Bcatus  ilk  qui  procul  negotiis . 

The  ufurer,  after  expatiating  on  this  Arcadian  felicity,, 
hurries  away  to  change,  and  puts  his  whole  cafli  again 

out  to  ufury. 

/ 

.  Equally  ineffective  are  the  declamations  of  Cofmo- 
politifm  on  a  mind  filled  with  felfifh  paffions  ; — they  juft 
ferve  it  for  a  fubterfuge. — The  ties  of  ordinary  life  are 
broken  in  the  tirft  place,  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World 
is  a  wolf  of  the  defert. 

The  unhappy  confequence  is,  that  the  natural  pro-, 
grefs  of  liberty  is  retarded.  Had  this  ignis  fatuus  not 
appeared  and  milled  us,  the  improvements  which  true 
Illumination  has  really  produced,  the  increafe  in  feien- 
ces  and  arts,  and  the  improvement  in  our  eftimate  of 
life  and  happinefs,  would  have  continued  to  work  li- 
lentiy  and  gradually  in  all  nations  ;  and  thole  which  are. 
lefs  fortunate  in  point  of  government  would  alfo  have 
improved,  bit  by  bit,  without  loling  any  fenlible  portion 
of  their  prefent  enjoyments  in  the  poffeffion  of  riches, 
or  houprs,  or  power.  Thofe  pretenfions  would  gradu¬ 
ally  have  come  to  balance  each  other,  and  true  liberty, 
fuch  as  Britons  enjoy,  might  have  taken  place  over  all. 

Inftead  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  every  State  are  put 
into  a  fuuaiion  where  ev£.ry  individual  is  alarmed  and 
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Injured  by  the  fuccefs  of  another,  becaufe  all  pre-emi¬ 
nence  is  criminal.  Therefore  there  mult  be  perpetual 
jealoufy  and  ftruggle.  Princes  are  now  alarmed,  fince 
they  fee  the  aim  of  the  lower  clafles,  and  they  repent  of 
their  former  liberal  conceflions.  All  parties  maintain  a 
fullen  diftance  and  referve  ; — the  people  become  unruly, 
and  the  Sovereign  hard-hearted  ;  fo  that  liberty,  fuch  as 
can  be  enjoyed  in  peace,  is  banifhed  from  the  country.  * 

VIII.  When  we  fee  how  eagerly  the  Illuminati  en¬ 
deavoured  to  infinuate  their  Brethren  into  all  offices 
which  gave  them  influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  into  feminaries  of  education,  we  fhould  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  prevent  them,  and  ought  to  examine 

with  anxious  attention  the  manner  of  thinking  of  all  who 

*«• '  .  .  \  9  k  *  *  % 

offer  themfelves  for  teachers  of  youth.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  fecret  correfponclence  of  Spartacus  and  his 
Affociates,  in  which  we  fee  more  varied  and  artful  me¬ 
thods  for  fecurmg  pupils,  than  in  his  own  condufct  re- 
fpefting  the  ftudents  in  the  Univerfity,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tions  he  gives  to  others*  There  are  two  men,  Socher 
and  Drexl,  who  had  the  general  infpeftion  of  the  fchools 
in  the  Electorate.  They  are  treated  by  Spartacus  as 
perfons  of  the  greateft  confequcnce,  and  the  inilruftions 
given  them  Hick  at  no  kind  of  corruption.  Weifhaupt 
is  at  pains,  by  circuitous  and  mean  arts,  to  induce  young 
gentlemen  to  come  under  his  care,  and,  to  one  whom  he 
deferibes  in  another  letter  as  a  little  mafter  who  mull 
have  much  indulgence,  he  cauies  it  to  be  intimated,  that 
in  the  quarters  where  he  is  to  be  lodged,  he  wili^get  the 
key  of  the  flreet-door,  fo  that  he  can  admit  whom  he 
will.  In  all  this  canvafling  he  never  quits  the  great  'oh* 
je6i,  the  forming  the  mind  of  the  young  man  according 
to  the  principles  of  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  and 
to  gain  this  point,  fcruples  not  to  flatter;  and  even  •*> 
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excite  his  dangerous  paffions.  We  may  be  certain,  that 
the  zeal  of  Cofmo-politifm  will  operate  in  the  lame  way 
m  other  men,  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  felicitous  to 
have  all  that  are  the  inftruaors  of  youth,  perfons  of  the 
m°{\  decent  manners.  No  quedion  but  fobriety  and 
hypocrify  may  inhabit  the  time  bread.  But  its  immedi¬ 
ate  effea  on  the  pupil  is  at  lead  fafe,  and  it  is  always 
eafy  for  a  fenfibl e  parent  to  reprefentthe  reftri&ions  laid 
on  the  pupil  by  fuch  a  man  as  the  effects  of  uncommon 
anxiety  for  his  fafety.  Whereas  there  is  no  cure  for  the 
iax  pnucipies  that  may  deal  upon  the  tender  mind  that 
js  not  early  put  on  its  guard.  Weifhaupt  undoubtedly 
thought  that  the  principles  of  civil  anarchy  would  be  ea- 
hed  inculcated  on  minds  that  had  already  fhaken  off  the 
reflraints  of  Religion,  and  entered  into  habits  of  fenfual 
indulgence.  We  fhall  be  fafe  if  we  trud  his  judgment 

in  this  matter. - We  fhould  be  particularly  obfervant 

of  the  character  and  principles  of  Men  of  Talents ,  who 
.offer  themfeives  for  thefe  offices,  becaufe  their  influence 
mud  be  very  great.  Indeed  this  anxiety  fhould  extend 
to  all  offices  which  in  any  way  give  the  holders  any  re¬ 
markable  influence  on  the  minds  of  confiderable  num¬ 
bers.  Such  fhould  always  be  filled  by  men  of  immacu< 
late  characters  and  approved  principles  ;  and,  in  times 
like  the  prefent,  where  the  mod  eflential  quedions  are 
the  fubjefts  of  frequent  difeudion,  we  fhould  always 
confider  with  fome  didrud  the  men  who  are  very  cau¬ 
tious  in  declaring  their  opinions  on  thefe  quedions. 


It  is  a  great  misfortune  undoubtedly  to  feel  ourfelves 
in  a  fituation  which  makes  us  damp  the  enjoyments  of 
life  with  fo  much  fufpicion.  But  the  hidory  of  man¬ 
ic  ind  fhows  us  that  many  great  revolutions  have  been 
produced  by  remote  and  apparently  frivolous  caufes. 
When  things  come  to  a  height  it  is  frequently  impofiib! 
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to  find  a  cure — at  any  rate  medicinafero  pnrainr ,  and  it 
is  much  better  to  prevent  the  difeaf e — principiis  objla — 
vcnienti  occurnte  morbo . 

♦  I  A  * 

IX.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  thefe  arc  vain  fears.  We 
know,  that  the  enemy  is  working  among  us,  and  that 
there  are  many  appearances  in  thefe  kingdoms  which 
ftrongiy  referable  the  contrivance  of  this  dangerous  Af- 
fociation.  We  know  that  before  the  Order  of  Illumi¬ 
nati  was  broken  up  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  there 
were  feveral  Lodges  in  Britain,  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  they  are  not  all  broken  up.  I  know  that  they  are 
not,  and  that  within  thefe  two  years  fome  Lodges  were 
ignorant,  or  affected  to  be  fo,  of  the  corrupted  princi¬ 
ples  and  dangerous  defigns  of  the  Illuminati.  The  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Order  Chows  that  this  may  be,  lor  the 
Lodges  themfelves  were  illuminated  by  degrees.  But  I 
rnuft  remark  that  we  can  hardly  fuppofc  a  Lodge  to  be 
eftablifhed  in  any  place,  unlefs  there  be  fome  very  zeal¬ 
ous  Brother  at  hand  to  inftruft  and  direct  it.  And  I 
think  that  a  perfon  can  hardly  be  advanced  as  far  as  the 
rank  of  Scotch  Knight  of  the  Order,  and  be  a  fafe  man 
either  for  our  church  or  Hate.  I  am  very  well  informed 
that  there  are  feveral  thoufands  of  fubferibing  Brethren 
in  London  alone,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  that  number  are  well  advanced.  The  vocabulary  alfo 
of  the  Illuminati  is  current  in  certain  focieties  among  us* 
I  hefe  focieties  have  taken  the  very  name  and  conftituti. 
on  of  the  French  and  German  focieties.  Correfpond- 
ing — Affiliated — Provincial — Rcfcript — Convention  — 
Reading  Societies — Citizen  of  the  World — Liberty  and 
Equality,  the  Imprescriptible  Rights  of  Man,  &c.  Arc. 
Tvud  mu  ft.  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  our  public  arbi¬ 
ters  Oi  literary  merit  have  greatly  changed  their  manner 
of  treatment  of  theological  and  political  writings  of  late 
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^eais  P  Till  Paine’s  Age  of  Reafon  appeared,  the  moft 
Sceptical  writings  of  England  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  of  argument,  and  we  have  not,  in  the  courfe 
or  two  centuries,  one  piece  that  fhould  be  compared 
with  many  of  the  blackguard  productions  of  the  German 
prefles.  \ct  even  thole  performances  generally  met' 
with  fliarp  reproof  as  well  as  judicious  refutation.  This 
is  a  tnbutc  of  commendation  to  which  my  country  is 
moft  juft !y  entitled.  In  a  former  part  of  my  life  I  was 

pretty  converfant  in  writings  of  this  kind,  and  have  feen 
almoit  every  Englifh  performance  of  note.  I  cannot 
cxpiefs  the  furpnfe  and  difguft  which  I  felt  at  the  num¬ 
ber  and  the  grofs  indecency  of  the  German  differtations 
which  have  come  in  my  way  fmee  I  began  this  little  his¬ 
tory — and  many  of  the  titles  which  I  obferve  in  the  Leip¬ 
zig  catalogues  are  fuch  as  I  think  no  Britifh  writer  would 
make  ufe  of.  I  am  told  that  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
prefs  has  been  equally  remarkable  in  France,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution. — May  this  fenie  of  propriety  and 
decency  long  continue  to  protect  us,  and  fupport  the  na¬ 
tional  character  for  real  good  breeding,  as  our  attain¬ 
ments  in  manly  fcience  have  hitherto  gained  us  the  re¬ 
aped  of  the  f  unrounding  nations. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Britifh  fentiment,  or  Bri¬ 
tifh  delicacy,  is  changed  ;  for  Paine’s  book  is  treated  by 
moft  of  our  Reviewers  with  an  aflcfted  liberality  and' 
candour,  and  is  laid  before  the  public  as  quite  new 
matter,  and  a  fair  field  for  difcuflion — and  it  ftrikes  me 
as  if  our  critics  w;ere  more  careful  to  let  no  fault  of  his- 
opponents  pals  unnoticed  than  to  expofe  the  futility  and 
rudenefs  of  this  indelicate  writer.  In  the  reviews  of  po¬ 
litical  writings  we  fee  few  of  thofe  kind  endeavours, 
which  real  love  for  our  confiitutional  government  would 
induce  a  writer  to  employ  in  order  to  lefien  the  fretful 

i  j 
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difcontents  of  the  people  ;  and  there  is  frequently  be¬ 
trayed  a  fatisfadion  at  finding  adm,ini  drat  ion  in  {traits, 
either  through  mifcondud  or  misfortune.  Real  love  for 
our  country  and  its  government  would  (I  think)  induce 
a  perfon  to  mix  with  his  criticifms  fome  fentirucnts  of 
fympathy  with  the  embaraffment  of  a  minider  loaded  with 
the  bufinefs  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  fituation  never  before 
experienced  by  any  minider.  The  critic  would  recoi¬ 
led  that  the  minider  was  a  man,  fubjed  to  error,  but 
not  neceiTarily  nor  altogether  bafe.  But  it.  feems  to  be 
an  adorned  principle  with  fome  of  our  political  writers 
and  reviewers  that  government  mud  always  be  in  fault, 
and  that  every  thing  needs  a  reform.  Such  were  the 
beginnings  on  the  continent,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  attempts  are  made  to  influence  the  public  mind  in 
this  country,  in  the  very  way  that  has  been  pradiied 
abroad.- — Nay, 

X.  The  detedable  dcdrines  of  Illuminati fm  have 
been  openly  preached  among  us.  Has  not  Dr.  Priedly 
faid  (I  think  in  one  of  his  letters  on  the  Birmingham 
riots)  u  That  if  the  condition  of  other  nations  be  as 
much  improved  as  that  of  France  will  be  by  the  change 
inherfydemof  government,  the  great  crifis,  dreadful 
as  it  may  appear,  will  be  a  confummation  devoutly  to* 
be  wifhed  for  ; — and  though  calamitous  to  many,  per¬ 
haps  to  many  innocent  perfons,  will  be  eventually  glo¬ 
rious  and  happy.” — Is  not  this  equivalent  to  Spartacus 
faying,  “True — there  will  be  a  dorm,  a  convulfion — 
but  all  will  be  calm  again  ?” — Does  Dr.  Priedly  think 
that  the  Britifh  will  part  more  eafily  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  in  France  with  their  property  and  honors,  fecurcd 
by  ages  of  peaceable  pofleflion,  proteded  by  law,  and 
acquiefced  in  by  all  who  wifh  and  hope  that  their  own 
ddeendants  may  reao  the  fruits  of  their  honed  indudrv? 

*  •*-  .4 
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V'ill  they  make  a  lefs  manly  druggie  ? — Are  they 

Ms  "u,ncrous  ?-Mu(t  his  friends,  his  patrons,  whom 
he  has  thanked,  and  praifed,  and  flattered,  yield  up  all 
peaceably,  or  fall  in  the  general  ft  niggle  ?'  This  writer 
has  already  given  the  mod  promihng  fpediroens  of  hi* 
own  docility  in  the  principles  of  Uluminatifm,  and  has 
already  palled  through  feveral  degrees  of  initiation.  He 
has  refined  and  refined  on  Chriflianity,  and  boafts,  like 
another  Spartacus,  that  he  has,  at  laft,  hit  on  the  true 
fee  ret.— Has  he  not  been  preparing  the  minds  of  his 
leaders  for  Atheifm  by  his  theory  of  mind,  and  by  his 
commentary  on  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  Dr.  Hartley  ? 
I  call  ;t  unmeaning  jargon,  that  I  may  avoid  giving  it  a 
more  appofite  and  di  (graceful  name.  For,  if  intelligence- 
and  defign  be  nothing  hut  a  certain  modification  of  the 
vibrativnculas  or  undulations  of  any  kind,  what  is  fu- 
preme  intelligence,  but  a  more  extenfive,  and  (perhaps- 
they  will  call  it)  refined  undulation,  pervading  or  mix¬ 
ing  with  all  others  ?  Indeed  it  is  in  this  very  manner  that 
the  univerfal  operation  of  intelligence  is  pretended  to  be 
explained.  As  any  new  or  partial  undulat-ion  may- be 
fuperinduced  on  any  other  already  exilting,  and  this 
vnthout  the  lead  difturbance  or  confufion,  Id  may  the 
inferior  intelligences  in  the  univerfe  be  only  fuperinduc- 
tions  on  the  operations  of  this  fupreme  intelligence  which 
pervades  them  all. — And  thus  an  undulation  (of  what  ? 
lurely  of  fomething  prior  to  and  independent?  of  this  mo¬ 
dification)  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  being9  in  the  univerfe, 

and  of  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  that  we  obfave. _ \ 

And  ims  undulation  is  the  objeci  of  love,  and  gratitude, 
and  confidence  (that  is,  of  other  kinds  of  undulations.) 
Fortunately  all  this  has  no  meaning. — But'  furely,  if  any 
thing  can  tend  to  diminifh  the  force  of  our  religious  fen1 
timents,  and  make  all  Dr.  PrieftJy’s  difco.vcries  in  ChrifU 

J 

ianity.  infignificantjy  this  will  do  it. 
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V  , 

Were  it  poffible  for  the  departed  foul  of  Newton  to 
feel  pain,  he  would  furely  re  colie  ft  with  regret  that 
unhappy  hour,  when,  provoked  by  Ur.  Hooke’s  charge 
of  plagiarifin,  he  fir  ft  threw  out  his  whim  of  a  vibrating 
'tether,  to  fhow  what  might  be  made  of  an  hypothecs. — 
For  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ir.uft  be  allowed  to  have  paved 
the  way  for  much  of  the  atomical  philofophy  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Newton’s  aether  is  affumed  as  a  fac  totum  by  eve¬ 
ry  precipitate  feiolift,  who  in  defpite  of  logic,  and  in 
contradiftion  to  all  the  principles  of  mechanics,  gives  us 
theories  of  mufcular  motion,  of  animal  fenfation,  and 
even  of  intelligence  and  volition,  by  the  undulations  of 
aetherial  fluids.  Not  one  of  a  hundred  of  thefc  theorifts 
can  go  through  the  fundamental  theorem  of  all  this  doc¬ 
trine,  the  47th  prop,  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Principia, 
and  not  one  in  a  thoufand  know  that  Newton’s  inveftiga- 
tion  is  inconclufive. — Yet  they  talk  of  the  effefts  and 
modifications  of  thofe  undulations  as  familiarly  and  con¬ 
fidently  as  if  they  could  dem’onftrate  the  propofitions  in 
Euclid’s  Elements. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  reafoning  that  fatisfies  Dr.  Prieftly.  But 
I  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  has  yet  attained  his  acme  of  Il¬ 
lumination.  His  genius  has  been  crampted  by  Britifh 
prejudices. — Thefe  need  not  fway  his  mind  any  longer, 
lie  is  now  in  that  u  rara  temporis  (et  loci)  felicitate, ubi 
f entire  quez  veils,  et  quez  fentias  dicer  c  licet”— in  the 
country  which  was  honored  by  giving  the  world  the  firft 
avowed  edition  of  the  Age  of  Re aj on*  with  the  name  of 
the  fliop  and  publisher.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  his 
mind  will  now  take  a  higher  flight — and  we  may  expeft 
to  fee  him  fire  66  that  train  by  which  he  boa  fled  that  he 
would  blow  up  the  religious  eflablilhmcnt  of  his  flupid 
and  enllaved  native  country, — -Peace  be  with  him. — But 

v  j;  •  ' 
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I  grieve  that  he  has  left  any  of  his  friends  and  abettors 
among  us. — A  very  eminent  one  faid  in  a  company  a  few 
days  ago,  that  “  he  would  willingly  wade  to  the  knees 
in  blood  to  overturn  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.”  I  underftand  that  he  propofes  to  go  to  In¬ 
dia,  and  there  to  preach  Chriftianity  to  the  natives.  Let 
me  bcfeech  him  to  recoiled  that  among  us  Chriftianity  is 
ftiil  confidered  as  the  gofpel  of  peace,  and  that  it  ftrong- 
ly  dilfuades  us  from  bathing  our  feet  in  blood. 

I  underftand  that  more  apoftles  of  this  miffion  are 
avowed  enemies  of  all  religious  eftablifhments,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all  eftablifhments  of  any  kind.  But,  as  I  do 
not  fee  a  greater  chance  of  one  paftor  or  one  patriarch 
being  in  the  right,  either  as  to  religious  or  political  mat¬ 
ters,  than  a  number  of  paftors  or  patriarchs,  who  have 
confulted  together,  and  compared  and  accommodated 
their  opinions ;  and  as  I  can  find  nothing  but  quarrels 
and  ill-will  among  independents,  I  fhould  be  forry  to 
have  any  of  our  eftablifhments  deftroyed,  and  am  there¬ 
fore  apprehenfive  of  fome  danger  from  the  zealous 
fpreading  of  fuch  doftrines,  efpecially  as  they  make  it 
equally  neceftarv  to  admit  the  preaching  up  no  religion, 
and  no  civil  eftablifhment  whatever. 

Seeing  that  there  are  fuch  grounds  of  apprehenfion, 
I  think  that  we  have  caufe  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  that 
every  man  who  has  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  Britifh  liberty 
fhould  be  very  anxious  indeed  to  preferve  it.  Wc 
Ihould  difcourage  all  fecret  affemblies,  which  afford  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  difaffeCted,  and  all  conventions  which 
fofter  any  notions  of  political  perfection,  and  create 
hankerings  after  unattainable  happinefs.  Thefe  only  in- 
creafe  the  difcontents  of  the  unfortunate,  the  idle,  and  the 
worthlefs^AbovQ  aJJj  we  Ihould  be  careful  to  difcou- 
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rage  and  check  immorality  and  licetitioufnefs  in  every 
fttape.  For  this  will  ofitfelf  fubvert  every  government, 
and  will  fubject  us  to  the  vile  tyranny  of  the  mob. 

• 

XI.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  feafon  in  which  it  was 
proper  to  call  upon  the  public  inftruftors  of  the  nation 
to  exert  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  Religion  and  of  Vir- 
tue,  it  is  lurely  the  prefent.  It  appears  from  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  narration  before  the  reader,  that  Religion 
and  Virtue  are  conlidcred  as  the  great  obftacles  to  the 
completion  of  this  plan  for  overturning  the  governments 
of  Europe — and  I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  evident  that 
thefe  confpirators  have  prefuppofed  that  there  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  man  a  fincere  veneration  for  unfo- 
phifticated  Virtue,  and  an  affectionate  propenfity  to 
Religion  ;  that  is,  to  confider  this  beautiful  world  as 
the  production  of  wifdom  and  power,  refiding  in  a  Being 
different  from  the  world  itfelf,  and  the  natural  objettof 
admiration  and  of  love. — I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle  at  prefent,  but  only  of  its  reality,  as  an 
impreffton  on  the  heart  of  man.  Thefe  principles  mult 
thciefoie  be  woiked  on — and  they  are  acknowledged  to 
be  ftrong,  becaufe  much  art  is  employed  to  eradicate 
them,  or  to  overwhelm  them  by  other  powerful  agents. 

We  alfo  fee  that  Religion  and  Virtue  are  confidered 
by  thofe  conupters  as  clofely  united,  and  as  mutually 
fupporting  each  other.  This  they  admit  as  a  fact,  and 
labour  to  prove  to  be  a  miftakc.— And  laftly,  they  en¬ 
tertain  no  hopes  of  complete  fuccels  till  they  have  ex¬ 
ploded  both. 

1  his  being  the  cafe,  I  hope  that  I  fhall  be  clear  of  all 
charge  of  impropriety,  when  I  addrefs  our  national  in- 
flruftors,  and  earneffly  defire  them  to  confider  this 
caufe  as  pcculiai ly  theirs.-  The  world  has  been  corrupt- 
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cd  under  pretence  of  moral  inftruftion. — Backwardncfs, 
therefore,  on  their  part,  may  do  inconceivable  harm, 
becaule  it  will  molt  certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  defeat,  and  they  will  be  accufed  of  in¬ 
difference  and  in  Sincerity. — I  know  that  a  model!  man 
reluctantly  comes  forward  with  anything  that  has  the 
appearance  of  thinking  himfelf  wifer  or  better  than  his 
neighbours.  But  if  all  are  fo  bafhful,  where  will  it  end  ? 
Ivluil  we  allow  a  parcel  of  wTorthiefs  profligates,  whom 
no  man  would  trull  with  the  management  of  the  mod 
u  ining  concern,  to  pafs  with  the  ignorant  and  indolent 
for  teachers  of  true  wifdom,  and  thus  entice  the  whole 
world  into  a  trap.  i  hey  have  fucceeded  with  our  un¬ 
fortunate  neighbours  on  the  continent,  and,  in  Germa- 
r  fname  be  it  fpoken)  they  have  been  alTHied 
even  by  lomc  faithlefs  clergymen. 


But -I  will  hope  better  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  think 
that  our  clergy  have  encouragement  even  from  the  na¬ 
tive  character  of  Britons.  National  companions  are  in¬ 
deed  ungraceful,  and  are  rarely  candid — but  I  think  they 
may  be  indulged  in  this  inftance.  It  is  of  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen  that  Voltaire  fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  u  that  they 
refemble  a  mixed  breed  of  the  monkey  and  the  tiger,'* 
animals  that  mix  fun  with  mifehief,  and  that  fport  with 

the  torments  of  their  prey. - They  have  indeed  given 

the  moil  blocking  proofs  of  the  juflnefs  of  his  portrait. 
It  is  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  national  pride,  there¬ 
fore,  that  I  compare  the  behaviour  of  the  French  with 
that  of  the  Britifh  in  a  very  fimilar  fituation,  during  the 
civil  wars  and  the  ufurpation  of  Gromwell.  There  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  infinitely  more  atrocious, 
crimes  committed  in  France  during  any  one  half  year 
fince  the- beginning  of  the  Revolution,  than  during  the 
whole  of  that  tumultuous  period.  And  it  fliould  be  re- 
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membered,  that  to  all  other  grounds  of  di (content  was 
added  no  (mall  fhare  of  religious  fanaticifm,  a  palliou 
(may  I  call  it)  which  feldom  (ails  to  roufe  every  angry 

thought  of  the  heart. - Much  may  be  hoped  for  from 

an  earned;  and  judicious  addrefs  to  that  rich  fund  of 
manly  kindiiels  that  is  confpicuous  in  the  Uritilh  charac¬ 
ter — a  fund  to  which  I  am  perluaded  we  owe  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  conftitudonal  government — No  where  elfe 
in  Europe  are  the  claims  of  the  different  ranks  in  fociety 
fo  generally  and  fo  candidly  admitted.  All  feel  their 
force,  and  all  allow  them  to  others.  Hence  it  happens 
that  they  are  enjoyed  in  fo  much  peace — hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  gentry  live  among  the  yeovnen  and  farmers 
with  fo  eafy  and  familiar  a  fuperiority  : 

-Extrema  per  illos 


JuJiliia  exccdens  terris  vejl'gla  fecit. 

•4.  .<  •  .  •  *  •  \ 

Our  clergy  arc  alfo  well  prepared  for  the  talk.  For 
our  anceftors  differed  exceedingly  from  the.  prefent  Illu¬ 
minators  in  their  notions,  and  have  enacted  that  the 
clergy  fhall  be  well  in  Hr  net  eel  in  natural  philofophy, 
judging  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fy  mine  try  of  nature,  and 
the  beautiful  adjuftment  of  all  her  operations,  would 
produce  a  firm  belief  of  a  wifdom  and  power  which  is 
the  (ounce  of  all  this  fair  order,  the  Author  and  Con¬ 
ductor  of  all,  and  therefore  the  natural  object  of  admi¬ 
ration  and  of  love.  A  good  heart  is  open  to  this  impref- 
fion,  and  feels  no  reluQance,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
pleafure,  in  thinking  man  the  (uhjcCt  of  his  goverment, 
and  the  object.  o(  his  care.  This  point  being  once  gain¬ 
ed,  I  (hould  think  that  the  faint  ary  truths  of  Religion 
will  be  highly  welcome.  I  (hould  think  that  it  will  be 
ea;y  to  convince  fuch  minds,  that  in  the  midft  of  the 
iminenfe  variety  of  the  works  of  God,  there  is  one 
great  plan  to  which  every  thing  feems  to  refer,  namely. 
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the  crouding  this  world,  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  poffi. 
bility,  with  life,  with  beings  that  enjoy  the  things  around 
t.eem,  each  in  its  own  degree  and  manner.  Among 
thefe,  man  makes  a  molt  confpicuous  figure,  and  the 
maximum  of  his  enjoyments  feems  a  capital  article  in  the 
t-ays  of  1  * ovidence.  It  will,  I  think,  require  little 
trouble  to  fhey  that  the  natural  cliftates  of  Religion,  or 
the  immediate  refults  of  the  belief  of  God’s  moral  go- 
ternment  or  the  univcrfe,  coincide,  tn  every  circum- 
fiance  of  fentiment,  difpofition,  and  conduH,  with  thofe 
mat  are  moll  pioductive  of  enjoyment  ^on  the  whole)  in 
focial  life.  The  fame  train  of  thought  will  fliew,  that 
the  real  improvements  in  thepleafures  of  fociety,  are,  in 
fact,  improvements  of  man’s  rational  nature,  and  fo  ma¬ 
ny  fleps  toward  that  perfection  which  our  own  confidences 
tell  us  we  are  capable  of,  and  which  Religion  encoura¬ 
ges  us  to  hope  for  in  another  Hate  of  being.  And  thus 
will  “  the  ways  of  Wifdom  appear  to  be  ways  of  plea- 
fantnefs,  and  all  her  paths  to  be  peace.” 

Dwelling  on  fuch  topics,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any 
political  difculfion.  This  would  be  equally  improper 
and  hurtful.  Such  difeufiions  never  fail  to  produce  ill- 
humour. — But  furcly  the  higheft  complacence  mult  re- 
fult  from  the  thought  that  wre  are  co-operating  with  the 
Author  of  all  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  helping  forward 
the  favorite  plans  of  his  providence.  Such  a  thought 
mult  elevate  the  mind  which  thus  recognifes  a  fort  of  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Author  of  nature. — Our  brethren  in  fo- 
cicty  appear  brethren  indeed,  heirs  of  the  fame  hopes, 
and  travelling  to  the  fame  country.  This  will  be  a 
fort  of  moral  patriotifm,  and  fhould,  I  think,  produce 
mutual  forbearance,  fince  we  difeover  imperfections  in 
all  creatures,  and  are  confcious  of  them  in  ourfelves — 
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notwithftanding  which,  we  hope  to  be  all  equal  at  lad  in 
worth  and  in  happinels. 

I  fhould  gladly  hope  that  I  fhall  not  be  accufed  of 
prefumption  in  this  addrefs.  There  is  no  profefiion 
that  I  more  fincerely  refpeQ;  than  that  of  the  religious 
and  moral  inftruttor  of  my  country.  I  am  faying  no¬ 
thing  here  that  I  am  not  accuftomed  to  urge  at  much 
greater  length  in  the  courfe  of  my  profeflional  duty. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  juflly  chargeable  with  va¬ 
nity,  when  I  luppofe  that  many  years  of  delightful  ftudy 
of  the  works  of  God,  have  given  me  fomewhat  more  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  them,  than  is  probably  attained  by  thofe 
who  never  think  of  the  matter,  being  continually  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  buftle  of  life.  Should  one  of  this  defeription 
fay  that  ail  is  fate  or  chance,  and  that  “  the  fame  thing 
happens  to  all,”  &c.  as  is  but  too  common,  I  fliould 
think  that  a  prudent  man  will  give  fo  much  preference  to 
my  airertion,  as  at  lead  to  think  ferioufly  about  the  thing, 
before  he  allow  himfelfany  indulgence  in  things  which  I 
affirm  to  be  highly  dangerous  to  his  future  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs.  For  this  reafon  I  ,hope  not  to  be  accufed  of  going 
out  of  my  line,  nor  hear  any  one  lay,  “  Ne  futor  ultra 
crepidam .”  The  prefent  is  a  feafon  of  anxiety,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good. 

V 

It  is  in  Come  luch  hopes  that  I  have  written  thefe  pa¬ 
ges  ;  and  if  they  have  any  fucheffeft,  I  fhall  think  my- 
felf  fortunate  in  having  by  chance  hit  on  fomething  ufc- 
ful,  when  I  was  only  trying  to  amufe  my fe^  during  the 
tedious  hours  of  bad  health  and  confinement.  No  per- 
fon  is  more  fenfible  of  the  many  imperfections  oL^his 
perfoimance  than  myfelf.  But,  as  I  have  no  motive 
foi  the  publication  but  the  hopes  of  doing  fume  good,  I 
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trull  that  I  fhall  obtain  a  favorable  acceptance  of  my  en¬ 
deavours  from  an  intelligent,  a  candid*  and  a  good-na¬ 
tured  public.  I  mud  entreat  that  it  be  remembered  that 
thele  (beets  are  Dot  the  work  of  an  author  determined  to 
"rite  a  book.  They  were  for  the  moil  part  notes,  which 
I  took  from  books  I  had  borrowed,  that  I  might  occa- 
fionally  have  recourle  to  them  when  occupied  with  Free 
Maion] y,  die  firft  objeft  o(  my  curiofity.  My  curio- 
iity  was  diverted  to  many  other  things  as  I  went  along, 
and  when  the  Illuminati  came  in  my  way,  I  regretted 
the.  time  I  had  thrown  away  on  free  Mafonry.— — Rut, 
obferving  their  connexion,  I  thought  that  I  perceived 
the  pi  ogrefs  of  one  and  the  fame  dehgn.  This  made  me 
eager  to  (ind  out  any  remains  of  Weifhaupt’s  Affocia- 
tion.  I  was  not  furprifed  when  I  faw  marks  of  its  in¬ 
to  fereneem  the  french  Revolution. — In  hunting  for 
clearer  proofs  I  found  out  the  German  Union — and,  in 
hne,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  great  and  wicked  pro¬ 
ject,  fermenting  and  working  over  all  Europe.— Some 
highly  refpefled  friends  encouraged  me  in  the  hope  of 
doing  fome  fervice  by  laying  my  informations  before  the 
public,  and  laid  that  no  time  (hould  be  loft. — I  there¬ 
fore  let  about  collecting  my  fcattered  fa£ts. — I  under¬ 
took  this  talk  at  a  time  when  my  official  duty  prefted 
hard  on  me,  and  bad  health  made  me  very  unfit  for  ftu- 
dy. — 'I  lie  clletts  ol  this  mult  appear  in  many  faults*, 
which  I  fee,  without  being  able  at  prefent  to  amend 
them.  I  owe  this  apology  to  the  public,  and  I  truft 
that  my  good  intentions  will  procure  it  acceptance.* 

*  While  the  fhcet  commencing  p.  354  was  printing  ofF,  I  got  ^ 
fght  of  a  work  publillied  in  Paris  laft  year,  entitled  La  Conjuration 

Orleans .  It  confirms  all  that  I  have  faid  refpeffing  the  ufe  made 
of  the  Free  Mafon  Lodges. — It  gives  p  particular  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  by  the  Club  Breton.  This  lafi  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  Afiociation  formed  with  the  afilftanceof  the 
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Nothing  would  give  me  more  fincere  pleafure  than  to 
fee  the  whole  proved  to  be  a  miftake ; — to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  fuch  plot,  and  that  we  run  no  rifk  of  the 
contagion;  but  that  Britain  will  continue,  by  the  abid¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  honor,  of  virtue,  and  of  true  religion, 
to  exhibit  the  faireft  fpecimcn  of  civil  government  that 
ever  was  leen  on  earth,  and  a  national  character  and  con- 

German  Deputies.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  feveral  committees,  fi- 
nularto  thofe  of  the  National  AfTembly.  Among  others,  it  had  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry  and  Correfpondence,  whofe  bufmefs  it  was 
to  gain  partizans,  to  difeover  enemies,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  Brethren,  and  to  form  iimilar  Clubs  in  other  places. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  writes  as  follows  (vol. 
3.  p.  19.)  We  may  judge  of  what  the  D.  of  Orleans  could  do  in 
other  places,  by  what  he  did  during  his  ftay  in  England.  During 
h,s  ftay  in  London,  he  gained  over  to  his  intereft  Lord  Stanhope 
and  Dr.  Price,  two  of  the  moft  refpedtable  members  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  Society.  This  Society  had  no  ether  objedl  (it  faid)  but  to  fup- 

port  the  Revolution,  which  had  driven  James  II.  from  the  throne 
o fhis  anceftors. 

Orleans  made  of  this  aflociation  a  true  Jacobin  Club— It  enter¬ 
ed  into  correfpondence  with  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  of  our  Com¬ 
mune,  with  the  fame  Committee  of  our  Jacobin  Club,  and  at  laft 
with  our  National  A/fcmbly.  It  even  fent  to  the  AUembly  an  of- 

tenfible  letter,  in  which  we  may  fee  the  following  pafTages  : 

* 

“  The  Society  congratulates  the  National  A  (Terribly  of  France 
on  the  Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  that  country.  It  can. 
not  but  earneftly  wilh  mr  the  happy  conclufion  of  fo  important  a 
evolution,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefs  the  extreme  iatisfafcion 
w  nch  it  feels  in  refiefting  on  the  glorious  example  which  France 
has  given  to  the  world.”  (The  Reader  will  remark,  that  in  this 
example  are  contained  all  the  horrors  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
Trance  before  the  month  of  March  t79o;  and  that  before  this 
time,  the  conduft  of  the  D.  of  Orleans  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Ofto- 

en  ybq,  with  all  the  ftiocking  atrocities  of  thofe  days,  were  fully 
known  in  England.) 
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du6t  not  unworthy  of  the  ineftimable  bleffings  that'  we 
enjoy.  Our  excellent  Sovereign,  at  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  declared  to  his  Parliament  that  he  gloried 

IN  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  A  BRITON. - Would  tO  God' 

that  all  and  each  of  his  fubjefts  had  entertained  the  fame 
lofty  notions  of  this  good  fortune.  Then  would  they 
have  laboured,  as  he  has  done  for  near  forty  years,  to 
fupport  the  honor  of  the  Britifh  name  by  fetting  as 
bright  an  example  of  domeflic  and  of  public  virtue. — 
Then  would  Britons  have  been  indeed  the  boalt  of  hu¬ 
manity — then  we  fhould  have  viewed  thefe  wicked  plots 
of  our  neighbours  with  a  finile  of  contempt,  and  of  fin- 
cere  pity — and  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this 
imperfect  but  well-meant  performance. 

«  The  Society  refolves  unanimoufly  to  invite  all  the  people  of 
England  to  eftablifh  Societies  through  the  kingdom,  to  fupport  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  (look  back  to  p.  315,  of  this  work)  “  to 
form  correfpondences  between  themfelves,  and  by  tliefe  means  to 
eftablifh  a  great  concerted  Union  of  all  the  true  Friends  of  Liberty.” 

Accordingly  (fays  the  French  author)  this  was  executed,  and 
Jacobin  Clubs  were  eftablifhed  in  feveral  cities  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland. 


ALTHOUGH  I  faw  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  vali- 
lidity  of  the  proofs  which  I  have  offered  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  of  a  confpiracy  againlt  the  dcareft  interefts 
of  every  nation  of  Europe,  nor  of  the  importance  of  the 
information  to  my  own  countrymen,  it  gives  me  great 
fatisfaftion  to  learn  that  it  has  been  received  with  favor 
and  indulgence.  This  I  may  conclude  from  the  impref- 
fion’s  being  exhaufted  in  a  few  days,  and  becaufe  the 
publifher  informs  me  that  another  edition  is  wanted  im¬ 
mediately.  I  could  have  wifhed  that  this  were  defer¬ 
red  for  fome  time,  that  I  might  have  availed  myfelf  of 
the  obfervations  of  others,  and  be  enabled  to  corrett  the 
miftakes  into  which  I  have  been  led  by  my  fcanty  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  German  language,  and  the  miftakes  of  the 
writers  from  whom  I  derived  all  my  informations.  I 
fhould,  in  that  cafe,  have  attempted  to  make  the  work 
more  worthy  ol  the  public  eye,  by  correcting  many  im- 
perfeQions,  which  the  continual  diftra&ion  of  bad  health, 
and  my  hafte  to  bring  it  before  the  public,  have  occafi- 
oned.  I  fnould  have  made  the  dilpofition  more  natural 
and  perfpicuous,  and  have  lopped  off  fome  redundances 
and  repetitions.  But  the  printer  tells  me,  that  this  would 
greatly  retard  the  publication,  by  changing  the  ferics  of 
the  pages.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  at  prefent  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  any  work  that  requires  di (patch.  I 
muft  yield  therefore  to  thole  reafons,  and  content  myfelf 
with  fuch  corrections  a.s  can  be  made  immediately. 
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I  have  found,  after  minute  enquiry,  that  I  was  mifta- 
ken  as  to  the  expreflion  of  an  eminent  follower  of  Dr. 
Priellly,  mentioned  before.  Theperfon  alluded  to  dif- 
claims  all  fanguinary  proceedings,  and  my  information 
arofe  from  a  very  erroneous'account  which  was  circula¬ 
ted  of  the  converfation.  But  I  Hill  think  the  caution 
equally  neceffary,  which  I  recommended  to  the  hearers 
of  the  frequent  and  violent  declamations  made  by  tliofe 
alluded  to,  againft  all  religious  eftablifhments. 

Except  the  anecdote  of  Diderot’s  library,  I  do  not 
recollect  another  affertion  in  the  book,  for  which  I  have 
not  the  authority  of  printed  evidence.  This  ftory  was 
told  me  by  fb  many  perfons  of  credit,  who  were  on  the 
fpot  at  the  time,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

I  alfo  find  that  I  was  rrtiftaken  in  my  conjedure  that 
Mr.  Le  Franc  communicated  his  fufpicions  of  the  horrid 
defigns  of  the  Free  Mafons  to  Archbifhop  Gohet.  It 
mull  have  been  to  Mr.  Le  Cierc  de  Jnigne,  a  moft  wor¬ 
thy  prelate,  whom  the  hatred  of  the  jacobins  obliged  to 
fly  into  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  butch¬ 
ered  or  bahifhed,  and  the  Jacobins  fubflimted  in  their 
places  fuch  as  would  fecond  their  views.  Gobet  was 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Thoit- 
loufc  ( Bricnne)  himfclf  could  not  have  ferved  the  caufe  of 
the  pnilofophifts  more  effedually,  had  they  fucceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  get  him  continued  Archbifhop  of  Paris. 

As  the  poetical  picture  of  unqualified  Liberty  and 
Equality,  and  the  indolent  pleafures  of  the  patriarchal 
life,  arc  the  charm  by  which  the  Illuminators  hope  to 
fafeinate  all  hearts,  and  as  they  reprobate  every  con- 
feruttion  of  fociety  which  tolerates  any  permanent  fu- 
bordination,  and  particularly  fuch  as  found  this  fubor- 
dination  on  difiindions  of  ranks,  and  fcout  all  privile¬ 
ges  allowed  to  particular  orders  of  men,  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  he  thought  foreign  to  t  he  general  put  pole  of  the 
foregoing  Work,  if,  I  with  great  deference,  lay  before 
the  Reader  fome  of  my  reaforrs  for  aflertirtg,  without 
hefitation,  in  a  former  part,  that  the  Britiih  cbnftiuuidn 
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is  the  only  one  that  will  give  permanent  happinefs  to  a 
great  and  luxurious  nation,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  give  full  exercife  to  the  belt  propeniities  of  cultivat¬ 
ed  minds.  I  am  the  more  dchrous  of  doing  this,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  tome  that  mod  of  the  political  writers  on 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  my  countrymen,  have  not 
attended  to  important  circumitances  which  diftinguifii 
our  conditution  from  the  States  General  of  trance  and 
other  countries.  The  republicans  in  France  have,  lince 
the  Revolution,  employed  the  pains  in  fearching  their 
records,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  before  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  States,  and  which  would  probablv  have 
prevented  that  Hep  altogether.  They  have  fhewn  that 
the  meetings  of  the  States,  if  we  except  that  in  1614  and 
1483,  were  uniformly  occalions  of  mutual  conteds  be¬ 
tween  the  different  Orders,  in  which  the  interefts  of  the 
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nation  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  were  equally  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  ail  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  rancorous  civil  war.  Of  this  they  give  us  a 
remarkable  inftancc  during  the  captivity  of  King  John 
in  1355  and  1 3 5®^  t1ae  horrors  of  which  were  hardly  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  any  thing  that  has  happened  in  our  days. 
They  have  fhewn  the  fame  difmal  confequenees  of  the 
affembly  of  the  different  Orders  in  Brabant;  and  dill 
more  remarkably  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  they 
have  frequently  produced  a  revolution  and  change  of 
government,  all  of  which  have  terminated  in  the  abfolute 


government,  either  of  the  Crown,  or  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
tending  Orders.  They  laugh  at  the  (imp deity  of  the 
Britilh  for  expecting  that  the  permanent  fruits  of  our 
conditution,  which  is  founded  on  the  fame  jarring  prin¬ 
ciples,  (ball  be  any  better  ;  and  alfeVc,  that  the  peacea¬ 
ble  exercife  of  its  feveral  powers  for  fame w nut  more 
than  a  century  (a  thing  never  experienced  by  us  in  for¬ 
mer  times)  has  proceeded  from  circumdances  merely 
accidental.  With  much  add  refs  they  have  fcldffed  the 
former  didurbahees,  and  have  cornu riled  them  bv  a  fort 
of-  principle,  fo  as  to  fupport  their  fyftem,  ^  that,  a 
States  General  or  Parliament,  confiding  of  a  repretera- 
tat ion  of  the  different  dalles  of  citizens,  can  never  deli- 
l  ;' ate  for  the  general  good,  but  mud  always  occupy 
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tl;.eir  ,tH^e  in  contentions  about  their  mutual  invafions 
Oi  privilege,  and  will  laddie  every  aid  to  the  executive 
power  with  1'otne  unjull  and  ruinous  aggrandifement  of 
t  ic  victorious  Order.”  They  have  the  effrontery  to  give 
the  Magna  Charta  as  an  inftanceof  an  ufurpation  of 
the  great  feudatories,  and  have  reprefented  it  in  fuch  a 
ight  as  to  make  it  the  game  of  their  writers  and  of  the 
tribunes. — All  this  they  have  done  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of  the  few  thinking  men  of  the  nation  to  the 
abolition  of  the  different  Orders  of  the  State,  and  to  their 
National  Convention  in  the  form  of  a  chaotic  mafs  of 
Frenchmen,  one  and  indivifible  : 

•  # 

* 

A  0/2  bene  j  unfit  arum  difcordia  femina  rerun , 

Ubifrigida  puegnabant  cahdis ,  humcnt  'ia Jiccisy 
Media  cum  durlsy  fine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 

i  heir  reafonings  would  be  juft,  and  their  proofs  from 
hi  dory  would  be  convincing,  if  their  premifes  were  true; 
it  the  Britifh  Parliament  were  really  an  aftembly  of  three 
Orders,  either  personally,  or  by  representation,  delibe¬ 
rating  apart,  each  having  a  veto  on  the  decifions  of  the 
other  two.  And  I  apprehend  that  molt  of  my  country¬ 
men,  who  have  not  had  occafion  to  canvafs  the  fubjeci 
with  much  attention,  fuppofe  this  to  be  really  the  Bri- 
tiih  Conftitution  :  for,  in  the  ordinary  table'  converfa- 
tions  on  the  fubjeft,  they  feldom  go  farther,  and  talk 
with  great  complacence  of  the  balance  of  hoftile  powers, 
of  the  King  as  the  umpire  of  diff  erences,  and  of  the  peace 
and  profperity  that  rcfults  from  the  whole. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  mifconcepti- 
on,  almoft  in  every  circumftance.  I  do  not  know  any 
oppofite  intcrefts  in  the  State,  except  the  general  one  of 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  the  king  and  the  fub¬ 
jeci. —  If  there  is  an  umpire  in  our  conftitution,  it  is  the 
houfe  of  Lords — but  this  is  not  as  a  representation  of 
the  perfons  of  birth,  but  as  a  court  of  .hereditary  inagif- 
trat.es  :  the  Peers  do  not  meet  to  defend  their  own  privi¬ 
leges  as  citizens,  but  either  as  the  counfellors  of  the" 
King,  or  as  judges  in  the  la  ft  refort.  The  privileges  for 
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which  we  fee  them  fometimes  contend,  are  not  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  high-born,  of  the  great  vafifals  of  the 
Crown,  but  the  privileges  of  the  Houle  of  Lords,  of 
the  fup  re  me  Court  of  judicature,  or  of  the  Kings 
Council.  In  all  the  nations  on  the  Continent,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Orders,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  State,  are  cor¬ 
porations,  bodies  politic,  which  have  jurifdiftion  within 
themfelves,  and  rights  which  they  can  maintain  at  their 
own  hand,  and  privileges  which  mark  them  molt  didintl- 
ly,  and  produce  fuch  a  complete  reparation  between  the 
different  Orders,  that  they  can  no  more  mix  than  oil 
and  water.  Yet  the  great  prefident  Montefquieu  fays, 
that  the  Peerage  of  England  is  a  body  of  Nobility ;  and 
he  ufes  the  term  body  in  the  (Iri6l  fenfe  now  mentioned, 
as  fynonomous  to  corporation.  He  has  repeatedly  uled 
this  term  to  denote  the  fecond  order  of  Frenchmen,  per- 
fons  of  noble  birth,  or  ennobled  (that  is,  veiled  in  the 
privileges  and  distinctions  of  the  nobly  born)  united  by 
law,  and  having  authority  to  maintain  their  privileges. 
The  hiftory  of  France,  nay  of  our  own  country,  {hows 
us  that  this  body  may  enjoy  all  its  did in£t ions  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  that  the  Great  Barons  may  enjoy  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  their  baronies,  although  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  is  almofl  annihilated. — We  have  no  cogent  rea- 
fon,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  they  will  be  conflantly 
careful  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  and  much 
lefs  to  believe  that  they  will,  at  the  fame  time,  watch 
over  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  the  election  of  their 
reprefentatives  (for  the  whole  body  of  the  gentlemen 
muft  appear  by  reprefentation)  we  mull  not  expert  that 
they  will  felect  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  will  take 
care  of  thofe  two  effential  objects  of  our  condirution. — 
Equally  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
encroachments  of  all  thofe  who  are  not  gentlemen,  and 
even  fearful  of  the  affumptions  of  the  great  Barons,  the 
powerful  individuals  of  their  own  order,  they  will  always 
clioofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  will  defend  their  own 
rights  in  the  firfl  place.  Such  perfons  are  by  no  means 
fit  for  maintaining  the  proper  authority  of  the  Crown, 
and  keeping  the  reprefentatives  of  the.  lower  claffes  with¬ 
in  proper  bounds. 
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l»ut  this,  is  not  the  nature  of  Qm  floufe  of  Lords  in 

lhe,  rrn!  da7-  a  was  fo  formerlV  in  a  great  meafure 
and  haa  me  lame  effects  as  in  other  countries.  But 

:,ncc  tlle  devolution,  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain  have  no 
ttupprtanf  privileges  which  relate  merely  or  chiefly  to 
hum.  I  hole  all  retgr  to  their  functions  as  Magi  ft  rates 

;;,c  f  ,Prc.me  cpurt:  The  King  can,  at  any  time,  place 
...  this  Houle  any  eminent  perfon  whom  he  thinks  wor- 

my  °*  °™ce  °f  hereditary  magiftratc.  The  Peers 
are  noble-that  js,  remarkable,  illuftrious  ;  but  are  nor 
neteftanly  nor  ih  every  mftance,  perfons  of  high  birth. 

1  tiis  Houle  therefore  is  not,  in  any  fort,  the  reprefenta. 

!lve  wn,lt  Is  called  in  France  the  Noblelie — a  particu- 
Jar  cat  of  the  nation;— nor  is  it  a  junction  of  the  proprie- 

to,  s  t  le  Srcat  ices  of  the  Crown,  as  fuch  ; — for  many- 
very  many,  of  the  greateft  baronies  are  in  the  hands  of 
we  can  Commoners. — They  litas  the  King’s  Conn¬ 
ectors,  or  as  Judges. — Therefore  the  members  of  our 
Lpper  Houfe  are  not  fwayed  by  the  prejudices  of  any 
Cicds  or  the  citizens.  They  are  hereditary  mamftrates 
created  by  the  Sovereign,  for  his  council,  to  defend  his 
pierogauvcs,  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  throne  and 
the  people.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Nobility  (in  the 
continental  feme  of  the  word)  are  not  called  into  this 
Houfe,  but  they  may  be  members  of  the  Lower  Houle, 
which  we  call  the  Commons;  nay  the  Tons  and  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  Peers  arc  in  the  fame  lituation.  The  Peers 
therefore  cannot  be  hoftile  or  indifferent  to  the  liberty, 
■he  rights,  or  the  hnppinefs  of  the  Commons,  without 
being  the  enemies  ol  their  own  families. 

Nor  is  our  I  Imne  of  Commons  at  all  fimilar  to  die 
7  iin  d  EJlate  of  any  of  ( he  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

I  hey  are  not  the  reprelentatives  of  the  ignobly  born,  or 
o|  any  clafs  ol  citizens.  1  he  members  are  the  proper 
rcprefenta.tives  of  the  whole  nation,  and  confift  of  per- 
fons  of  every  clafs,  perfons  of  the  higheft  birth,  perfons 
ol  great  fortune,  periqns  of  education,  of  knowledge,  of 
talents.  '  ‘  05 
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Thus  the  caufes  of  diffenfion  which  refer  to  the  dif- 
tinftive  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  different  claifes  of 
citizens  are  removed,  becaufe  in  each  Houfe  there  are 
many  individuals  felefted  from  all  the  claifes. 

A  Peer,  having  attained  the  higheft  honors  of  the 
ftate,  mult  be  an  enemy  to  every  revolution.  Revolu¬ 
tion  muff  certainly  degrade  him,  whether  it  places  an  ab- 
folute  monarch,  or  a  democratic  junto,  on  the  throne. 

The  Sovereign  naturally  looks  for  the  fupport  of  the 
Upper  Houfe,  and  in  every  meafure  agreeable  to  the 
confutation,  and  to  the  public  weal,  exerts  his  influence 
on  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Here  the  character  of  the 
monarch  and  his  choice  of  rrunilters  muft  appear,  as  in 
any  other  conftitution  ;  but  with  much  lefs  chance  of 
danger  to  political  liberty. — The  great  engine  of  mo¬ 
narchy  in  Europe,  has  been  the  jarring  privileges  of  the 
different  Orders  ;  and  the  Sovereign,  by  fiding  with  one 
of  them,  obtained  acceffions  of  prerogative  and  power.— 
It  was  thus  that,  under  the  Houfe  of  Tudor,  our  con¬ 
ftitution  advanced  with  haffy  ftrides  to  abfolute  monar¬ 
chy  ;  and  would  have  attained  it,  had  James  the  Firft 
been  as  able  as  he  was  willing  to  fecure  wThat  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  divine  rights  of  his  CrowTn. 

I  do  not  recolleCt  hearing  the  lower  ranks  of  the  State 
venting  much  of  their  difeontents  againft  the  Peers,  and 
they  feem  to  perceive  pretty  clearly  the  advantages  arif- 
ing  from  their  prerogatives.  They  feem  to  look  up  to 
them  as  the  firft  who  will  protect  them  againft  the  agents 
of  fovereignty.  They  know  that  a  man  may  rife  from 
the  1  owe  ft  ftation  to  the  peerage,  and  that  in  that  exalta¬ 
tion  he  remains  connected  with  themfelves  by  the  deareft 
ties  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons  take  no  offence  at 
the  creation  of  new  Peers,  becaufe  their  privileges  as  0. 
Court,  and  their  private  rights,  are  not  affefted  by  it. 
Accordingly,  the  Houfe  has  always  oppolcd  every  pro¬ 
ject  of  limiting  the  King’s  prerogative  in  this  refpeCi. 
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now  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  c-onftitution  confiftinp-  Gf 
puie.rcpref  :ntatives  of  the  Privileged  Orders  of  the 
;Ch-:  'mental  States.  The  lelf-conceited  copftitqtional- 
1(1  V  ;  France  faw  fome thing  in  the  Britilh  Parliament 
which  did  not  fall  in  with  their  own  hajty  notions,  and 
prided  themfelves  in  not  copying-fronvus;  This  would 
ha\e  indicated  gi eat  poverty  of  invention  in  a  nation  ac- 
.cu  homed  to  consider  itlelf  as  the  teacher  of  mankind. 
The  moft  lenfible  of  them,  however,  wifhed  to  have  a 
conn nu lion  which  tney  called  an  iwprov  orient  of  ours  i 
and  this  was  the  firriple  plan  of  a  r eprej^ntation  of  the  two 
o:  three  Orders  of  the  State.  Their  Upper  Houle 
HK)Ldd  contain  the  representatives  of  100,000  noblefle. 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  Great  Barons  fhould  lit 
in  it  of  their  own  right,  and  the  reft  .by  deputies.  The 
Lower  -Houle,  or  'iicpsKtat ,  fhould  confift  of  deputies 
f  rom  thofe  ignobly  born  ;  fuch  as  merchants,  per  fans  in 
the  lower  offices  of  the  law,  artifans,  peafan ts,  and  a 
Imall  number  of  freeholders.  Surely,  it.needs  no  deep 
retlehion  to  teach  us  what  lort  of  deliberations  would 
occupy  fuch  a  houfe.  It  would  be  a  moft  ufeful  occu¬ 
pation  however,  to  perufe  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  of 
otner  nations,  and  lee  what  really  did  occupy  the  Tiers 
Ltat  thus  conftruQed,  and  what  were  their  proceedings, 
their  decilions,  and  the  fteps  which  they  took  to  make 
them  effcdual.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  ftudy 
would  cure  moft  of  our  advocates  for  general  eligibility, 
and  for  general  fuffrage.  I  have  lately  read  Velley  and 
Villaret’s  Hiftory  of  France  (by  the  bye,  the  Abbe  Bar- 
Fuel  has  fhewrn  that  the  Club  d’Holbach  managed  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  Hiftory  after  the  firit  eight  or  ten  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  flipped  into  it  many  things  fuited  to  their  im¬ 
pious  projefct)  and  the  accounts  of  the  troublefome  reigns 
of  John,  and  Charles  his  fucceffor,  by  authors  who 
wrote  long  before  the  Revolution;  and  they  filled  me 
with  horror.  The  only  inftance  that  I  met  with  of  any 
thing  like  moderation  in  the  claims  and  difputes  of  the 
different  Orders  of  their  States  General,  and  of  patriot- 
iftti,  or  regard  for  the  general  interefts  of  the  State,  is  in 
their  meetings  during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII. 
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With  rcfpeft'  to  the  limitations  of  the  eligibility  into 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I‘ think  that' there  cart  be  no 
doubt  that  thole  lhould  be  excluded  whofc  habits  of1 
needy  and  laborious  life  have  precluded  them  from  all 
opportunities  of  acquiring  fome  general  views  of  politi¬ 
cal  relations.  Such  per  Cons  are  totally  unfit  for  delibe¬ 
rations,  where  general  or  comprehenfive  views  only  are 
to  be  the  fubjetts  of  difeuflion  ;  they  can  have  no  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  fubjeft,  and  therefore  no  Heady  notions 
or  opinions,  but  muft  change  them  after  every  Ipeaker, 
and  muft  become  the  dupes  of  every  demagogue. 
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But  there  are  other  circumfrances  which  make 
think  that,  of  all  the  clafles  of  citizens,  the  land  propri¬ 
etors  are  the  fitted  for’ holding  this  important  office.  I 
do  not  infer  this  from«their  having  a  more  real  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  nation,  and  a  ftronger' intereft  in  its  fate — 

I  prefer  them  on  account  of  their  general  habits  of 
thought.  Almoft  all  their  ordinary  tranfafclions  are  fuch 
as  make  them  acquainted  with  the  imerefts  of  others, 
caufe  them  to  confider  thofe  in  general  points  of  view  : 
and,  in  fhort,  moft  of  their  occupations  are,  in  forn 
degree,  national.  They  are  aceuitpmed  to  fettle  differ¬ 
ences  between  thofe  of  lower  ftations — they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  King’s  commiflion  as  ]  n  ft  ices  of  the  Peace! 
All  thefe  circumft&nces.  make  them  much  apter  leirdars 
in  that  political  knowledge,  which  is  abfolutely  necvfia- 
ry  for  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But,  bo¬ 
lides  this,  I  have  no  heiitation  in  faying  that  their  turn 
of  mind,  their  principles  of  conduft,  are  more  general¬ 
ly  fuch  as  become  a  Senator,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
clafs  of  men.  This  clafs  includes  almoit  all  men  of  fa¬ 
mily.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even  what  is  called 
family  pride  is  a  fentiment  in  their  favor.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  our  propensities  are  ufcful  in  fociety,  and 
that  their  bad  effects  arife  wholly  from  want  of  modcrai 
tion  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  or  fometimes  from  the 
impropriety  of  the  occafion  on  which  they  arc  exerted. 
What  propeniity  is  more  general  than  the  dclire  of  ac¬ 
quiring  permanent  confide  rat  ion  for  ourfelves  and  our 
families  i  \\  here  is  the  man  to  be  found  fo  meandpirit- 
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eu  as  not  to  value  him  Tel  f  for  being  born  of  creditable 
parents,  and  lor  creditable  domedic  connections  ?  Js 
this  wiong  becaufe  it  has  been  abufed  ?  So  then  is  every 
pre-eminence  of  office  ;  and  the  direftors  of  republican 
'  ‘  J?ce  a;'c  as  cruntnal  as  her  former  Nobles.  This  pro. 

dian’rh  °f .?e  hlrman  heart  fhoul{1  110  more  be  rejected 
-  n  f.  ire.°  Power>  I1  fhould  be  regulated — but 
Ufhould  certainly  be  made  ufe  of  as  one  of  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  national  bufinefs.  I  think  that  we 

no.v  fome  of  its  good  effefts — It  incites  to  a  certain 
propriety  of condua  that  is  generally  agreeable-its  ho- 

"ffyiS  ieul  lfliedrby  a  rnanner  that  makes  it  more 
plca.mg.  There  is  fomething  that  we  call  the  behaviour 

j  Gent‘eman  that  is  immediately  and  uniformly  un- 
dei  flood.  I  he  plained  peafant  or  labourer  will  fay  of  a 
man  whom  he  efteems  in  a  certain,  way,  “  He  is  a' Gen¬ 
tleman,  every  bit  of  him”— and  he  is  perfectly  under- 
ttood  by  all  who  hear  him  to  mean,  not  a  rank  in  life, 
but  a  turn  of  mind,  a  tenor  of  condua  that  is  amiable 
and  worthy,  and  the  ground  of  confidence.— I  remark, 
with  tome  feeling  of  patriotic  pride,  that  thefe  are  phra- 
ics  a,ino11  peculiar  to  our  language— in  Ruflia  the  words 
would  have  no  meaning.  Rut  there,  the  Sovereign  is  a 
oelpot,  and  all  but  the  Gentry  are  Haves  ;  and  the  Gen- 
try  are  at  no  pains  to  recommend  their  clafs  by  fuch  a 
didinchon,  nor  to,  give  currency  t6  fuch  a  phrafe. — I 
would  infer  from  this  peculiarity,  that  Britain  is  the  hap¬ 
py  mud,  where  the  wiled  ufe  has  been  made  ofthispro- 
penlity  of  the  human  lieart. 

,  9 

If  therefore  there  be  a  foundation  for  this  peculiarity, 
the  Gentry  are  proper  objects  of  our  choice*  for  filling 
toe  Houle  o f  Commons. 


If  theoretical  confiderations  are  of  any  value  in  quef- 
tj0ns  political  difcu ffion,  I  would  fay,  that  we  have 
good  reafons  for  giving  this  clafs  of  citizens  a  great  fhare 
jii  the  public  deliberations.  JBefides  what  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  noticed  of  their  habits  of  confidenng  things  in  gene- 
la.l  P0]nts  °f  view,  and  their  feeling  a  defer  connexion 
%/id]  the  nation  than  any  other  clafs^  I  would  fay  that 
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the  power  and  influence  which  naturally  attach  to  their 
being  called  to  offices  of  public  miff,  will  probably  be 
better  lodged  in  their  hands.  If  they  are  generally  fe- 
lecled  for  thefe  offices,  they  come  to  conlidcr  them  as 
parts  of  their  civil  condition,  as  fituations  natural  to 
them.  They  will  therefore  exercife  this  power  and  in* 
lluence  with  the  moderation  and  calmnefs  of  habit — they 
are  no  novelties  to  them — they  are  not  afraid  of  lofing 
them  ;■ — therefore,  when  in  office,  they  do  not  catch  at 
the  opportunities  of  exerciling  them.  This  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conduct  of  men,  and  therefore  is  a  ground  of  pro¬ 
bable  reafonitig. — In  fhort,  I  fhould  expefcl  from  our 
Gentry  fomewhat  of  generofity  and  candour,  which 
would  temper  the  commercial  principle,  which  feems  to 
regulate  the  national  tran factions  of  modern  Europe,  and 
whole  effefts  feem  lefs  friendly  to  the  heft  intcreft  of  hu¬ 
manity,  than  even  the  Roman  principle  of  glory. 


The  Reader  will  now  believe  that  I  would  not  re¬ 
commend  the  filling  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  mer¬ 
chants,  although  they  feem  to  be  the  natural  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  monied  intcreft  of  the  nation.  But  I  do  not 
wifli  to  confider  that  Houle  as  the  Rep  refen  uuive  of 
y  ^  ^  ver,  or  to  difturb  its  deliberations  with 

any  debates  on  their  jarring  interefts.  The  man  of  pure¬ 
ly  commercial  notions  difclaims  all  generofity — recom¬ 
mends  honelty  becaufe  it  is  the  belt  policy — in  ihori, 
places  the  value  of  a  thing  in  as  much  money  as  ’twift 
brie.g.  I  ih on  1  cl  watch  the  conduit  of  fuch  men  more 
narrowly  than  that  of  the  Nobles.  Indeed,  the  hiltory 
Ot  Parliament  will  fhow  that  the  Gentry  have  not  been 
the  moft  venal  part  of  the  Houfe.  The  Illumination 
which  now  dazzles  the  world  aims  direftly  at  multiply- 
ing  the  number  of  venal  members,  by  filling  the  fe nates 
°f  Europe  with  men  who  may  be  bought  at  a  low  price, 
Minifterial  corruption  is  the  fruit  of  Liberty,  and  free¬ 
dom  dawned  in  this  nation  in  Oueen  Elizabeth  s  time, 
when  her  minifter  bribed  Wentworth.— A  wife  and  free 
Legiilation  will  endeavour  to  make  this  as  expenfive  and 
troublesome  as  poilible,  and  .therefore  will  neither  admit 
univerfal  fuffrage  nor  a  very 
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ulivc  eligibility.- 
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Thefe/twc  Gircumftances,  belides  opening  a  wider  door  to 
corruption,  tend  to  deftroy  the  very  intention  of  all  civil 
coninuuions.  I  he  great  objetl  in  them  is,  to  make  a 
great  number  of  people  happy.  Some  men  place  their 
Cuk\  enjoyment  in  meafuring  their  ftrength  with  others, 
and  love  to  he  continually  employed  in  canvaffing*  in- 
tnr.mng,  and  carrying  on  fome  little  pieces  of  a  fort  of 
Public  buhnefs  ;  to  luch  men  univerfal  fuffra^e  and  el i 
gibility  would  be  paradife-but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tne  number  of  fuch  is  not  very  great  :  for  this  occupa¬ 
tion  mult  be  accompanied  by  much  cjifquiet  among  their 
neighbours,  much  diflcnfion,  and  mutual  offence  and  ill- 
will— and  the  peaceable,  the  indolent,  the  ftudious,  and 
the  hah  or  the  nation,  the  women,  will  be  great  fufferers 
b;.  al!  this.  In  a  nation  poffeffing  many  of  the  comforts 
ana  pleafures  of  life,  the  happieft  government  is  that 
which  will  leave  the  greateR  number  poffible  totally  un¬ 
occupied  with  national  affairs,  and  at  full  liberty  to  en¬ 
joy  all  their  domeftic  and  focial  pleafures,  and  to  do  this 
vim  fecurity  and  permanency.  Great  limitations  in  the 
right  of  electing  fee  ms  therefore  a  circumftance  neceffa* 
r)  f°r  this  purpofe ;  and  limitations  are  equally  necefla- 
RV  on  t!ie  eligibility.  When  the  offices  of  power  and 
emolument  are  open  to  all,  the  fc ramble  becomes  uni- 
verfal,  and  the  nation  is  never  at  peace.  The  road  to  a 
fea?  in  Parliament  fhould  he  acceffible  to  all  ;  but  it 
fhould  be  long,  fo  that  many  things,  which  all  may  in 
tune  obtain,  ffi'all  be  rcquihte  for  qualifying  the  candi¬ 
date.  I  he  road  fhould  alio  be  fuch  that  all  fhould  be 
induced  to  walk  in  it,  in  the  profecution  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  buhnels  ;  and  their  admiifion  into  public  offices 
fhould  depend  on  the  progrefs  which  they  have  made  in 
the  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes.  Such  regulati¬ 
ons  would,  I  think,  give  the  greateft  chance  of  filling  the 
offices  with  per fons  fitted  for  them,  by  their  talents,  their 
experience;  and  their  habits  of  thinking.  Thefe  habits, 
and  the  views  of  life  which  a  man  forms  in  confequence 
of  his  htuation,  arc  of  the  utmolt  importance. 

After  all  thefe  obfervations,  I  muff  Rill  recur  to  a 
poiition  which  I  have  repeated  more  than  once,  namely, 
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that  our  conflitution,  which  nearly  embraces  all  thefe 
circumltances,  has  attained  its  prelent  excellence  chiefly 
in  confcquence  of  the  innate  worth  of  the  Britifh  charac¬ 
ter.  About  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  our  conflitution 
hardly  differed  from  that  of  France.  But  the  clafhing 
of  iuterefts  between  the  different  Orders  of  the  fuhicQs 
was  not  fo  rancorous  and  obflinate — thefe  Orders  melt¬ 
ed  more  eadly  together — the  purity  of  the  principle  of 
Reprefentation  in  the  States  was  lets  attended  to  ;  and 
•while  the  French  Peers  gradually  left  off  minding  any 
bufinefs  but  their  own,  and  left  the  High  Court  of  Ju¬ 
dicature  to  the  lawyers,  and  the  King  to  his  Cabinet 
-Council,  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  overlooking  their 
own  lefs  important  diftinctions,  attended  more  to  the 
.State,  became  a  permanent  Council  to  the  Sovereign  in 
the  adminiilration  and  legiflation  ;  and,  with  a  patriot¬ 
ism  and  a  patience  that  are  unknown  to  the  other  Gran¬ 
tees  of  Europe,  continued  to  hear  and  to  judge  in  all 
queftions  oi  j  uftice  and  property  between  the  inferior  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  State.  Britifh  Liberty  is  the  •highly-prized 
fruit  of  ail  this  worthy  conduct,  and  molt  people  afcribe 
it  to  the  fuperior  fpirit  and  independence  of  the  national 
character.  It  itrikes  me,  however,  as  more  finely  in¬ 
dicating  fuperior  virtue,  and  more  judicious  patriotism; 
and  our  happy  conflitution  is  not  more  juftly  entitled  to 
the  admiration  and  refpedt  that  is  paid  to  it  by  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  than  to  the  affectionate  and  grateful  attachment  of 
every  true-hearted  Briton. 

/ 

Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  I  have  feen  a 
very  remarkable  work  indeed,  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Me- 
moires  four fervir  a  V Hijloirc  du  Jacobinifme ,  par  M. 
I  Abbe  Barruel.  T  his  author  confirms  all  that  1  have 
laid  of  the  Enlighteners ,  whom  he  very  aptly  calls  Phi¬ 
lo  fo  phi  Jls  ;■  and  of  the  abides  of  Free  Mafonry  in  France. 
He  fhows,  unqueflionably,  that  a  formal  and  fyfletna- 
tic  con  {piracy  again  fl  Religion  was  formed , and  zealoul- 
ly  proiccuted  by  Voltaire,  d’Alembert,  and  Diderot, 
^lifted  by  Frederic  II.  King  of  Padha;  and  I  lee  that 
then  piinciples  and  their  manner  of  procedure  have  been 
the  lame  with  thofe  of  the  German  atheifts  and  anar- 
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Caifh  Like  them  they  hired  an  Army  of  Writers ;  they 
muulirioully  pufhed  their  writings  into  every  houfe  and 
every  cottage.  Thofe  writings  were  equally  calculated 
Ior  ,n  ^amincT  the  fenfual  appetites  of  men,  and  for 
perverting  their  judgments.  They  endeavoured  to  *et 
the  command  of  the  Schools,  particularly  thofe  for  the 
sower  clafles  ;  and  they  erefted  and  managed  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  Circulating  Libraries  and  Reading  So- 
cieties.  M.  Barruel  fays,  that  this  gang  of  public  cor- 
ni p tors  have  held  their  meetings  for  many  years  in  the 
ilctcl  de  Hclbach  at  Paris-,  and  that  V.okaire  was  their 
honoiary  Frelident.  The  moft  eminent  members  were 
tJ  Lltfhibci  Diacrot,  Condorcet ,  La  ILarpe ,  Turgot,  La - 
moignon.  They  took  the  name  of  (Economists,  and 
alfeded  to  be  continually  occupied  with  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Fi¬ 
nance,  &:c.  and  published  from  time  to  time  refpeft- 

able  performances  on  thofe  fubjefts. - But  their  darL 

mg  projeft  was  to  deftroy  Chriftianity  and  all  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  bring  about  a  total  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  ^  I  ney  employed  writers  to  compofe  corrupt- 
mg  and  impious  books — thefe  were  reviled  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  and  corrected  till  they  1  u i ted  their  purpofe.  A 
number  were  printed  in  a  handfome  manner,  to  defray 
the  expence ;  and  then  a  much  greater  number  were 
printed  in  the  cheapefl  form  poffible,  and  given  for  no- 
nung,  or  at  very  low  prices,  to  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
with  injunctions  to  dift ribute  them  fecretly  through  the 
cities  and  villages.  They  even  hired  perfons  to  read 
them  to  conventicles  of  thofe  who  had  not  learned  to 
read*  (See  vol.  i.  343—355.) 


*  The  author  makes  rm  obfervation  which  is  as  juft  as  it  h 
agreeable*  This  atrocious  gang  folicited,  with  the  molt  anxious 
affiduity,  the  participation  and  patronage  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  and  bcaft  of  feveral  very  exalted  names  :  Frederic  II.  of 
Bruflia,  whom  they  call  the  Solomon  of  the  North,  Catharine  II. 
<  uftavns  King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  &c.  See.  But  in 
the  whole  feries  of  their  correfpondence  there  is  not  the  lead  trace 
01  any  encouragement  or  any  hopes  from  our  excellent  Sovereign 
George  III.  Defpifmg  the  incenfe  of  fuch  wretches,  and  detail¬ 
ing  their  fei en.ee,  he  has  truly  merited  the  title  of  Phikfepher,  by 


\ 
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I  am  particularly  ftruck  by  a  pofition  of  Abbe  Bar- 
ruel,  u  That  Irreligion  and  unqualified  Liberty  and 
Equality  are  the  genuine  and  original  Secrets  of  Free  Ma¬ 
fonry ,  and  the  ultimatum  ofi  a  regular  progrefs  through 
all  its  degrees .”  He  fupports  this  remarkable  pofition 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  many  very  pertinent  facls.  I 
confefs  that  now,  when  I  have  got  this  impreffion,  I 
ihall  find  it  very  difficult  to  efface  it.  But  I  muft  alfo 
fay,  that  this  thought  never  ftruck  me,  during  all  the 
time  that  I  have  been  occupied  with  it ;  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  it  expreffed  by  anv  Brother,  except  fuch  as  had 
been  illuminated;  and  fuch  Brethren  always  confiderecl 
this  as  an  innovation  or  improvement  on  genuine  Britifh 
•  Free  Mafonry.  I  recoiled,  indeed,  that  Nicholai,  in 
his  account  of  the  German  Rofycrucians,  fays,  that  the 
object  of  Free  Mafonry  in  England,  fince  the  time  of 
James  ii.  is  Toleration  in  Religious  Opinions ,  as  Roy- 
ahfim  had  been  the  objeft  before  that  time. 

The  account  which  the  Abbe  gives  of  the  Chevalcric 
du  Soleil  is  very  conformable  to  one  of  the  three  rituals 
in  my  poffeffion.  His  account  of  the  Chevalerie  de  Rofc 
Croix ,  and  fome  others,  differs  confiderably  from  thofe 
in  my  box.  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  my  materials 
are  tranferipts  from  the  rituals,  &c.  which  Rofa  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  German  Lodges,  becaufe  the  writer  of 
the  greateft  part  ot  them  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  city. 

I  tnink  that  the  Abbe  Barruel’s  account  of  this  matter 
fuggefts  a  pleafing  reflection.  All  the  Brethren  on  the 
.  Continent  agree  in  faying,  that  Free  Mafonry  was  lm- 
.  ported  from  Great  Britain  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  this  in  the  form  of  a  Myftical  Society.  It 
has  been  affiduoufly  cultivated  in  Britain  ever  lince  that 

having  done  more  for  the  real  Illumination  of  the  World,  by  the 
promotion  of  true  Science,  than  Louis  XIV.  with  his  penfioned 
Academicians,  or  than  all  the  prefent  Sovereigns  of  Europe  unit-* 

^  and  has  uniformly  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  regard  for  true 
Ledgion,  and  every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  ikered.  This 
.  omiffion  is  above  all  praife  ! 
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time,  and  I  believe  that  the  Fraternity  is  more  numer¬ 
ous  here,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  in  any  other  kingdom;  yet  in  Britain  the  Bre¬ 
thren  have  never  fufpefted  that  its  principles  were  fetii- 
tious  or  atheiftical.  While  the  Free  Mafonry  of  the 
Continent  was  tricked  up  with  all  the  frippery  of  it:  rs 
and  ribbands,  or  was  perverted  to  the  moll  profligate  and 
impious  purpofes,  and  the  Lodges  became  leminanes  of 
'Foppery,  of  Sedition,  and  Impiety,  it  has  retained  in 
Britain  its  original  form,  fimpfe  and  unadorned,  and  the 
Lodges  have  remained  the  fcenes  of  innocent  merriment, 
or  meetings  of  Charity  and  Beneficence.  As  the  good 
fenfe  and  found  judgments  of  Britons  have  preferved 
them  from  the  abfurd  follies  of  Tranfmutation,  of  Ghoft- 
raifing,  and  of  Magic,  fo  their  honeft  hearts  and  their 
innate  good  difpofitions  have  made  them  deteft  and  re- 
jeft  the  mad  projects  and  impious  doctrines  of  Cofmo- 
polites,  Epicurifts,  and  Atheifls. 

0  fortunatos  nimium ,  fua  fi  bona  norint 

Singh co las  ! 

I  have  more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  fentiment 
which  I  expreffed  as  an  encouragement  for  our  moral 
inftruXors  ;  and  with  greater  earneflnefs  do  I  call  on 
them  to  refeue  from  corruption  and  impending  ruin  a 
nation  fo  highly  deferving  of  their  care. 

Mr.  Barruel,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his  work,  has 
fuggeflcd  feme  reflexions,  which  highly  merit  attention, 
and  greatly  tend  to  efface  the  impreffion  which  is  nature 
ally  made  on  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  and  precipi¬ 
tant,  when  they  obferve  fuch  a  lift  of  authors,  whom 
they  have  been  accuffomed  to  admire,  all  leagued  againft 
Religion.  I  think,  however,  that  nothing  can  more  ef¬ 
fectually  remove  it,  than  what  I  have  already  fhown  of 
the  vile  and  difgraceful  tricks  which  thefe  fophifts  have 
been  guilty  of  to  fupport  their  caufe.  The  caufe  of  this 
numerous  alfociation  is  diftinXly  feen  in  their  very  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  very  firft  ftep  in  their  progrefs  is  depra¬ 
vation  of  manners *  In  this  they  have  laboured  with  as 
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ranch  earneftneTs  as  either  Spartac'us,  or  Minos,  or 
Bahrdt.  It  was  a  treat  to  me  to  learn  that  La  Clofe’s 
abominable  book  Les  Li  a forts  Danger  cafes,  was  not 
merely  pandering  for  his  patron  Orleans,  but  alfo  word¬ 
ing  for  his  mailers  at  the  Hotel  d’Holbach.  Nothing 
gives  fuch  certain  bread  to  thofe  authors,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  career,  as  immoral  and  impure  writings  ; — 
and  with  fuch  did  even  their  chief  fet  out,  and  fill  his 
pockets ;  witnefs  his  Pucclle  d' Orleans  ;  and  even  after 
they  became  the  [ages  of  France ,  they  continued,  either 
from  coarfe  talle  or  from  ferious  principle,  for  the  dia¬ 
bolical  purpofe  of  inflaming  the  pailions  of  others,  to  in¬ 
terlard  their  graved  performances  with  impure  thoughts 
and  fentiraents.  Nay,  the  fee  ret  of  the  Hotel  d’Holbach 
fhews  us  that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  viled  productions  of  their  prefs  may  have  been  the 
compolitions  of  the  oCtogenary  Voltaire,  of  the  fly  d’A¬ 
lembert,  or  of  the  author  of  the  Pere  de  Famille .  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  Decline  of  the  Romari\  Empire  was  not 
all  written  in  England,  and  that  its  learned  and  elegant 
author,  by  going  into  their  fociety,  has  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  drawn  into  this  muddy  and  degrading  vortex  ! 


I  fliould  fcarcely  afk  for  more  to  difguft  me  with  the 
philofophy  of  thefe  fages,  and  to  make  me  diftrufl  all 
their  pretenfions  to  knowledge.  The  raeanneis  of  the 
conduft  fuited  the  original  poverty  of  the  whole  of  them  ; 
but  its  continuance  drips  them  of  all  claims  to  the  name 
of philofophers.  Their  pretended  wifdom  is  only  cun- 


>mng- 


and  we  mud  acknowledge  that  their  conduct  was 


clever  :  for  this  mean  of  corruption,  concealed  or  em- 
bellifhed  by  their  talents  for  lentimental  dang  (I  can 
give  it  no  better  name)  made  their  converfation  and  their 
writings  mod  acceptable  to  their  noble  patrons. — Now  it 
is  that  Religion,  of  neceflity,  comes  on  the  field  ;  tor 
Religion  tells  us,  that  thefe  arc  mean  pleafures  for  crea¬ 
tures  born  to  our  profpeCfs  ;  and  Chridianity  tells  us, 
that  they  are  grofs  tranfgredions  of  the  only  yajl  morality . 
I1  he  progrefs  of  the  pupil  will  now  be  rapid  ;  for  he  will 
liden  with  willing  ears  to  ledons  which  flatter  his  pafii 
ons.  Yet  Voltaire  thinks  it  necctlary  to  enliven  the  lef 
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fens  by  a  little  of  the  falaifon,  quelques  bons  mots  a-pro- 
pos  aupres  des femmes,  which  he  recommends  to  d’Alem¬ 
bert,  who,  it  feems,  was  deficient  in  this  kind  of  finall 
talk. 

Sorely  all  this  is  very  unlike  to  wifdom  ;  and  when 
we  lee  that  it  is  part  of  a  plan,  and  this  an  obvious  one, 
it  Ihou'.d  greatly  lefien  our  wonder  at  the  number  of 
thefe  admired  infidels.  If  we  would  now  proceed  to 
examine  their  pretenfions  to  fcience,  on  which  they 
found  their  claim  to  the  name  of  philofophers,  we  mult 
be  caieful  to  take  the  word  :n  a  fenfe  that  is  unequivocal. 
Its  true  meaning  is  by  no  means  what  is  commonly  affign- 
ed  to  it,  a  lover  ot  knowledge.  It  is  a  lover  of  wifdom  ; 
and  philofophy  profefTes  to  teach  us  what  are  the  con - 
fhtuenfs  or  human  felicity,  and  what  are  the  means  of 
attaining  it;  what  are  our  duties,  and  the  general  rules 
for  our  condutf.  The  ftoics  were  philofophers,.  The 
Chriftians  are  alto  philofophers.  The  Epicureans  and- 
the  Sophifts  of  France  would  alfo  be  called  philofophers. 
I  have  put  in  my  objeftion  to  this  claim  already,  and 
need  not  repeat  my  reafons  for  faying  that  their  doctrines 
are  not  dictates  of  wifdom.  I  flia.ll  only  add,  that  their 
own  condutt  fhows  plainly  that  their  principles  had  no 
effect  on  themfelves,  becaufe  we  fee,  from  the  feries  of 
correfpondence  which  Mr.  Barruel  has  laid  before  us, 
that  they  do  not  fcruple  to  pratlifevillanous  and  hypocri¬ 
tical  tricks,  which  never  fail  to  difgrace  a  man,  and  are 
totally  irreconcileable  with  our  notions  of  human  digni¬ 
ty.  \  oltaire  patiently  took  a  caneing  from  an  officer  at 
Frankfort,  for  having  wittily  told  lies  of  his  fcholar  Fre¬ 
deric,  and  his  wifdom  told  him  that  his  honor  was  clear- 
,ed  by  offering  to  meet  the  Major,  each  of  them  provid¬ 
ed  with  an  injection  fyringe.  This  was  thought  fublime 
wit  at  Ferney.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the  have  Epifite- 
tus,  or  the  foldier  Digby,  would  have  ended  the  affair 
in  this  mariner.  Many  of  the  deeds  of  wifdom  of  the 
club  d’Holbach  were  more  degrading  than  even  this; 
end  I  am  Confident  that  the  whole  of  this  phalanx  of  fages 
were  confcious.  that  they  were  treated  by  their  patrons 
and  pupils  as  Voltaire  was  treated  by  the  Solomon  of 
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the  North,  and  that  their  notions  of  the  vraie  fagejfe 
weiealfo  the  fame  with  his.  Pie  gives  this  account  of  it 
in  his  letter  to  his  niece  :  “  Le  Roi  lui  avoit  rep^du  ; 
‘  j’aurai  befoin  de Voltaire  un  an  tout  au  plus — On  prefle 
l’orange,  ct  on  jette  Pecorce.’  Je  me  fuis  fait  repeter  ces 
douces  paroles” — (How  poor  Voltaire  would  grin  !)— 
“  {e  vois  bien  qu’on  a  prefle  l’orange — il  flint  penfer  a 
fauver  Pecorce.” 


But,  as  things  ftand  at  prefent,  phiiofopher  means  a 

man  of  lcience,  and  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word  our  Pages 

claim  great  refpetf..  No  claim  can  be  worfe  founded. 

It  is  ainuiing  to  obferve  the  earneltnefs  with  which  they 

recommend  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiflory.  One  does  not 

readily  lee  the  connexion  of  this  with  their  oltenliblc 
✓ 

object,  the  happmefs  of  man.  A  perufal  of  Voltaire’s 
letters  betrays  the  fecret.  Many  years  ago  he  heard  that 
fome  obfervations  on  the  formation  of  Strata,  and  the 
foflils  found  in  them,  were  incompatible  with  the  age 
which  the  Molaic  hiflory  feems  to  aflign  to  this  globe. 
He  mentions  this  with  great  exultation  in  fome  of  his 
early  letters;  and,  from  that  time  forward,  never  ceales 
to  enjoin  his  colleagues  to  prefs  the  Itudy  of  natural  hif- 
tory  and  cofmogony,  and  carefully  to  bring  forward 
every  faft  which  was  hoftile  to  the  Mofaic  accounts.  It 
became  a  lerious  part  of  the  exercifes  of  their  wealthy 
pupils,  and  their  perplexing  difeoveries  were  mod  of- 
tcntatioufly  difplayed.  M.  de  Luc,  a  very  eminent  na- 
turalift,  has  fhewn,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Zim- 
ihermann  (publifhed,  I  think,  about  the  year  1790)  how 
very  fcanty  the  knowledge  of  thefe  obfervers  has  been, 
and  how  precipitate  have  been  their  conclufions.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  the  affair  is  of  little  confequence. 
Mofes  writes  the  hiflory,  not  of  this  globe,  but  of  Lie 
race  of  Adam. 


The  fcience  of  thefe  philosophers  is  not  remarkable  in 
other  branches,  if  we  except  M.  d’Alembert's  mathema¬ 
tics.*  \  ct  tnc  impofmg  confidence  of  Voltaire  was 

*  Never  was  there  any  thing  more  contemptible  than  the  phyii- 
cal  and  mechanical  portions  in  Diderot’s  Treat  work,  the  Syihntt  de 
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inch,  that  he  paffes  for  a  perfon  fully  informed,  and  he 

pronounces  on  every  fubj.eS  with  fo  much  authority, 

u  1  th  hiCh  a  force  of  expreffion,  and  generally  with  fo 

inuch  wit  or  pleafantry,  that  his  hearers  and  readers  are 

iaicinatcd,  and  loon  convinced  of  what  they  wifh  to  be 
true.  /> 

It  is  not  by  the  wifdom  nor  by  the  profound  know- 
ledge  which  thefe  witters  difplay,  that  they  have  acouir^ 
e-u  celebrity,  a  fame  which  has  been  fo  pernicious.  It 
is  by  fine  writing,  by  works  addreffed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  to  the  affections,  by  excellent  dramas,  by  af¬ 
fecting  moral  effays,  full  of  expreffions  of  the  greateft 
relpeCt  for  virtue,  the  moft  tender  benevolence,  and  the 
highelt  fentiments  of  honor  and  dignity. — By  thefe  means 
they  fafcinate  all  readers ;  they  gain  the  elleem  of  the 
worthy,  who  imagine  them  fincere,  and  their  pernicious 
doctrines  are  thus  fpread  abroad,  and  deal  into  the  minds 
of  the  diffolute,  the  licentious,  and  the  unwary. 

But  I  am  writing  to  Britons,  who  are  confidered  by 
our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  as  a  nation  of  philofo- 
phcrs — to  the  countrymen  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  of  New¬ 
ton — who  are  not  to  be  wheedled  like  children,  but  muff 
be  reatoned  with  as  men. — Voltaire,  who  decides  with¬ 
out  hcfitation  on  the  character  of  the  moft  diftant  na¬ 
tions  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  did  not  know  us  : 
he  came  among  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  with 
the  higheft  expectations  of  our  fupport,  and  hoped  to 
make  his  fortune  by  his  Pucelie  d’Orleans.  It  was  re¬ 
jected  with  difdain — but  we  publifhed  his  Henriade  for 
him  :  and,  notwithftanding  his  repeated  difappointments 

fo  Nature  (Barruel  affirms,  that  he  was  the  author,  and  got  100  pif- 
tolcs  for  the  copy,  from  the  perfon  who  related  the  ftory  to  him) 
that  long  ago  found  that  Diderot  had  affifted  Robinet  to  make  a 
book  out  of  his  Mafonic  Oration  which  I  mentioned  in  page  37- 
Robinet  tvuflcd  to  Diderots  knowledge  in  natural  philofophy.  But 
the  Junto  were  alhamed  of  the  book  De  la  Nature.  Diderot  feems 
to  have,  after  this,  read  Dr.  Hartley’s  book,  and  has  greatly  refined 
on  the  crude  fylfem  of  Robinet.  But  after  all,  the  Syjlcme  de  la  Na¬ 
ture  is  contemptible,  if  it  he  confidered  as  pretending  to  what  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  fciencc  by  a  mechanical  philofophcr. 
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of  the  fame  kind,  he  durd  not  offend  his  countrymen  by 

flandering  us,  but  joined  in  the  profound  refped  paid 
bv  all  to  Britifh  fcience. — Our  writers,  whether  on  na¬ 
tural  or  moral  fcience,  are  dill  regarded  as  dandard  claf- 
fics,  and  are  dudied  with  care.  Lord  Verulam  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  man  of  fcience  to  have  given  the 
fird  jud  defcription  of  true  philofophy,  pointed  out  its 
objefts,  and  afcertained  its  mode  of  procedure — And 
Newton  is  equally  allowed  to  have  evinced  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  Baconian  precepts  by  his  unequalled  fuccefs, 
fud  Matheji facem  prefer ente. — The  molt  celebrated  phi¬ 
losophers  on  the  Continent  are  thofe  who  have  complet¬ 
ed  by  deniondration  the  wonderful  gueffesof  his  pene¬ 
trating  genius.  Bailli,  or  Condorcct  (I  forget  which) 
ftruck  with  the  Inconceivable  reaches  of  Newton’s 
thoughts,  breaks  out,  in  the  words  of  Lucretius, 

Tefej  uor ,  0  magnet  gent  is  decusy  inque  tuts  nunc 
Fixa  pedum  pono  prejfis  vejligiajignis. 

Fu  pater  et  rerum  inventory  tu  patria  nobis 
Supped:*  as  precept a ,  tuifque  ex  in  elute  chartis , 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  faltibus  omnia  libanty 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depafeimur  aurea  difta  ; 

Aurea,  perpetua  femper  dignijjima  vita . 

i 

After  fuch  avowels  of  our  capacity  to  indruft  our- 
felves,  fhall  we  (till  fly  to  thofe  didurbers  of  the  world 
for  our  leffons  ?  No — Let  us  rally  round  our  own  ftand- 
ards  let  us  take  the  path  pointed  out  by  Bacon — let  us 
follow  the  deps  of  Newton — and,  to  conclude,  let  11s  fe~ 

lioudy  conuder  a  mod  excellent  advice  by  the  highefi 
authority  ; 

66  Beware  of  falfe  prophets,  who  come  to  you  in 
flieep  s  cloathing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves 
'  B Y  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  the m — Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thidles?” 


